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PREFACE. 


In presenting the following miscellaneous sheets 
to the public, I feel great pleasure in acknowledy- 
~ing my obligations toa MS. compiled by my re- 
‘vered friend, and senior in the Chinese Mission, the 
Revd. R. Morrison, D. D. on the tenth anniver- 
sary of his arrival in China, (Sept. 4, 1817.) Most 
of what the MS. contamed, the reader will find 
disposed of between the beginning of the fourth 
and middle of the tenth section. It embraced the 
principal facts and events relative to the Mission 
during the first few years of its existence; but they 
are here rather differently arranged, and interspersed 
with various observations. 

With respect to the whole book, | shall but just 
remark, that it was intended to be Miscellaneous ; 
and hence, the reader is not to expect many histo- 
rical facts of great moment, or that those recorded are 
arranged with much regard to order. Again, it was 
designed chiefly for those who were, or were likely 
to be, connected with the Ultra Ganges Missions, 
and such as felt a particular interest therein; hence, 
it was necessary to notice some circumstan:es ra- 
ther ofa minute and private nature, more fully than 
would otherwise have been done. These, toge- 
ther with several long digressions (which are ‘not, 
however, foreign to the design: of the publication) 
the general reader may perhaps find irksome. Fi- 
nally, it was originally mtended to embrace only 
the first ten years of the Mission; but some cireum- 
stance occasioned its being nearly two years in the 
press, which afforded an opportunity of noticing 
briefly, the progress of the Mission during that time, 
so that, in fact, twelve years are embraced, as 
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iv. wee PREFACE. 


Those ate expect to find here, long and interest- 
ing conversations with the heathen—those who 
consider excellence ‘of style and a lucid order of 
subject, as essential to a Bioko diase who. cannot 
now aud then be content to digress a little with the 
author,---and those who look for much that is new, 
---will all be disappointed, ---For, the wisdom of at- 
taching the high i impor tance that some do, to what 
the heathen say---or to what well disposed persons 
among them, may bring forward in an occasional - 
conversation, may be justly questioned---and the to- 
tal’ absence of such conversations here, is to be at- 
tributed in some measure to this. From one daily 
and almost solely engaged i in the study of a forei a 
language, excellence | of style in his own, is Biacaly 
to be expected: to have attempted it, in the present 
instance, would have been unwise. 


Ma uacca, January, 1820. 
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ERRATA. 

Among other typographical errors which the reader may 

discover, he is requested to correct the following with the 
pen, as some of them materially affect the sense. 


Page, Line, jor on. Read. 
14°: 26 reflexions, _ reflections. 
LZ, 1 insert, OF before China.- 


24 22  dependance, dependence. 


29: ASC WE 


34 22 fF 18, are. 

53 16... was, " were, 

89... 42 '*kind, kinds. 

90 29 insert To after suited. 


95 21 beneficience, beneficence. 
101 #19  degression, digression. 
102. 16 obtained, obtain. 


140 34. insert W. after C. 
164. 33 part, : parts. 
169 7 insert a before people. 
242 3 there, here. 
60 . 30 insert 1s before to. 


52 19 — after but dele rwo PERSoNs, and 
insert ONE PERSON, WHILE TWO 
APPLY FOR ADMISSION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Christianity suited to, and intended for, all nations. 
The duty of making it known recognized im every! 
age. T be Formation of the Missionary Socrely— 
its attention’ directed ty Ebina. 


Christianity, as revealed in the Holy Scrip= 
tures, isthe only religion which is in all respects 
adapted to: the moral state of the whole world’: 
hence it possesses an indisputable and unrivalled 
claim to supersede every other. The positive de- 
clarations of its Divine Author, prove it to be 
intended for the whole family of man; and. its’ 
doctrines, precepts, and ritual all unite to declare 
its suitableness to che internal character, and exter- 
nal circumstances: of sinful creatures, in every: 
state of society and in every part of the earth. 

Its DocTRINEs, thoughin some particulars above: 
the comprehension of man in the present infan— 
ey of his being, are yet remarkably’ adapted for 
the exercise of his intellectual faculties, and all 
in perfect conformity with the dictates of sound 
reason. Their unequalled sublimity imparts an 
elevated character to'the mind, which the utmost: 
refinements: of human wisdom could never pro- 
duce. Their certainty brings the world out of: 
that: maze: of endlefs perplexities;. in which: the 
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beft and moft enlightened of Pagan Sages wander- 
ed, and led after them the- blinded multitude. 
The powerful support which the doctrines of 

christianity afford to the hopes of the guilty, pa- 
cifies the conscience, purifies the heart, and glad- 
dens the countenance. Their greatnefs enlarges 
the soul, and raises it to God; while their fulnefs 
and variety furnifh endlefs topics of thought, and 
exhauftlefs fources of pleafure. Moft of them are 
easily understood, and they are all full of consola- 
tion to the truly penitent, and to the upright in 
heart. 

Its precepts are all simple, holy, reasonable, 
and useful to man in every capacity, and in every 
relation of life; and man’s dependance on the Su- 
préme Being, his circumstances in the world, the 
desires of his‘immortal nature, and the testimony 
of his conscience, ail prove it to be both his duty 
and his interest to obey. 

Its RETUAL is neither complicated, expensive,. 
nor irksome. It can be carried to all parts of the 
world; and observed just as well where neither 
gold, silver, gems, nor materials for costly array 
exist, as where they are found in the richest abun- 
dance. For it commands no uniformity of dress, 
either in. the ministers or in the members of the 
ehurch., Magnificent temples, decorated altars, 
and splendid ceremonies form no part of the New 
Testament ritaal. Tt enyorns no uniformity of lan- 
guage tn the worship of the Deity—no. vexatious 
peculiarities in the gait, gestures, and posture of 
the worshippers—no expensive apparatus in the 
celebration of divine ordinances+and no tech- 
nical shibboleth to characterize the doctrines 
and followers of Jesus. Simplicity and utility are 
the characteristics of all its cbservances, Piety, 
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truth, justice, purity, peaceableness, benevolence, 
and usefulness of life, are the only marks by which 
it requires the servants of God to distinguish 
themselves from ‘ the world which lies in wicked- 
ness.”’ 

Curistraniry clawns the world as the sphere 
of its operations: it Knows no other locality. It 
commands the nations to give up notuing but what 
is injurious for them to retain; and proposes no- 
thing for their acceptance but what they are mises 
rable without. It casts no slight on any one couns 
try, by exalting the virtues and glory of another. 
It represents ‘‘ all peoples and nations” as ona 
level in the eyes of God—as equally offenders 
against him—equally subject to the decisions of 
his awful justice—and equally welcome to the be- 
nefits of his abundant mercy. Its moral and posi- 
tive duties are equally binding on all to whom the 
gofpel is made kKnown—its falvation and privileges — 
are open on the fame terms toall who will receive 
them, without diftinction of age, rank, talent, or 
country ;—and its tremendous sanctions will be 
executed on all who reject or abuse it, without 
partiality, and without the poffibility of appeal or 
efcape. 

It commands nothing inconsistent with the out- 
ward condition of nations or of individuals, to per- 
form; while it contains the germ of every principle 
neceflary to render the throne ftable—the nation 
prosperous—the family happy—the individual vir. 
tuous—and the foul eternally bleffed. Curisri- 
anity is theonly religion fitted for universal adop= — 
tion; and the only one capable of conducting the 
kingdoms of the world to immortal felicity. 


It isthe duty of all who expect to be faved Bs ens 





Chrift, to do their utmoft for the extenfion of = - 
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Chriftian knowledge: and.God is pleafed to honor 
and to blefs his fervants, by making them the me- 
diums of his mercy and goodnefs to others. In 
every age, fince the days of Jefus, the obligation 
to this duty and the value of this honor, have 
been-fele in the :church, either in M®greater or 
lefs degree. . 

The zeal of christians, in this part of their 
duty, has generally been in proportion to the mea- - 
sure of clearnefs with which they have seen, and to 
the energy with which they have felt, the truth 
and importance of the gospel. In the darkest pe- 
riods of the church, there have always been some 
efforts made, howewer feeble, toextend the know- 
ledgeof falvation among pagan nations. In reading 
feveral periods of ecclesiastical history, while we 
lament to see the lustre and glory of the christian 
doctrine beclouded, by the dogmas of pagan philo- 
fophy, and the metaphysical fubtleties of the 
{chools ; and the dele: and fimplicity of its wor- 
shipcorrupted and adulterated, by the admixture of 
_#Teathen writes and Popifh fuperftitions ; yet we 
feel pleafure to perceive, even in the midft of 
thefe evils, the lamp of truth (till burning , though 
dimly ; and the principle of holy zeal fill acting, 
though fecbly.. ~ Human inventions, intended 
either as improvements on the Gofpel, orto render 
it more palatable to the tafte of fociety, /have al- 
ways,” as-one juftly obferves, “ferved like paint- 
ings on @lafs windows, to attract the notice of 
children and idle perifans, butto obfeure the light 
from thofe that ave within.’’—Still, neither human 
inventions nor human wickednefs have ever been 
able completely to extinguifh the light of truth, 
orto deftroy the life of practical\Chriftianity, This 
fact, which:nene who have jperufed the records of 
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theChurch will dispute, tends flrongly to confirm 
the words of Chrilt concerning the Chureh—that 
“* the gates of Heil shall.not prevatl against st.’ 

A just sense of the deplorable state of Pagan- 
nations; a full conviction of the suitableness ofthe 
Gospel totheir condition; a firm persuasion of the 
truth of the divine promises; and a deep impres- 
sion.of the duty of all Coristans to exert .them- 
selves for the propagation of divine truth, were 
the principles which Jed to the formation of THE 
Misstonary Soctery, in London, in 1795. Its 
specific object was, /o spread the kipwledge of the 
Gospel-among Heathen aud atber unenlightened nasions 5 
and it was the aim of those venerable men, who 
assisted at its formation, that its FUNDAMENTAL and 
DISTINGUISHING PRINCIPLE should be such as to 
admit, not merely of the pecuniary aids and good. 
wishes of christians of every denomination; but also 
to engage the talents of the wise among them, in 
the direction of its affairs, and to support the la- 
bours of such Missionaries as they might severally 
furnish, in the promotion of its views abroad. 
They withed that the Society, should not be either 
Epifcopalian or Prefbyrerian, Congregational or 
Methodiftic, exclufively ; but that itshouldcombine 
allithefe, without being characterized by the pecult- 
arities of any.one of them,: therefore they called it 
“The Mifi-wary Saciesy,’’ not meaning thereby 
that there were no other Missionary Societies; but 
cbecaufe they wifhed the one which they had form- 
zedto.be open to Chriftians of all denominations, 
without coming in contace with the diftinguith .. 
ing principles of ,any party. Fence, its affairs 
have always been managed by a Board of Direc- 
tors, cholea annually from the two Ethablithed 
Churches of England and Scotland, and trom va- 
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rious bodies of Diffenters; and of the labourers 
whomithas sent forth, fomeare Epifcopalians, some 
Prefbyterians, some Lutherans, and some Diffen- 
ters. Thus they are united in the belief of the great 
truths of the Gofpel, and in their efforts to promote 
the diffufion thereof; but they agree to differ in 
points of leffer moment, concerning which there ne- 
ver has been, and perhaps never will be, a perfect 
unanimity in the church. I have lengthened out 
this paragraph for the sake of thofe who may not 
have had the means of acquiring correct information 
concerning the principle of the Miffionary So- 
ciety. 

OTrueER socreTigs OF A SIMILAR NATURE, be- 
longing to various single Protestant Commu- 
nities, had been previously formed; and if their 
fundamental principle was not so broad, yet 
their ultimate views were equally benevolent 
and honorable; and the varied success, with which 
their respective efforts are crowned in different 
parts of the world, is such as to afford the most sa~ 
—lutary lessons of instruction, and the moft abundant 
encouragement, to all similar institutions of a 
‘subsequent date. For several years, THe Mrssr- 
ONaRY SocIETY was occupied in the organization 
of Missions to Africa, to the South Seas, &c. But 
no part of the world seemed so deserving of its at- 
tention as the Emprre of Cutna, For, notwith- 
standing that various attempts had been made, in 
different ‘periods of the church, to introduce the 
Gospel into that country, still the thick shades of 
Pagan darkness hung over its immense popula- 
tion, who, to the present hour, have neither tasted 
the sweets of political freedom, nor beheld the re- 
viving beams of the Sun of Righteoutnefs. 


SECTION I. 


Ffforts of former ages to chriflianize China—by the 
Neftorians—by the Rome Church. A Greek 


Church in Peking. 


Byerore proceeding to notice particularly the pro- 
ceedings of the Miffionary Society in China, we 
may take a fhort view of the various efforts made 
in former times to introduce the Gofpel into that 
country. 

EccrestasticaL Hrstrory furnifhes but vert 
fcanty, and often not very welt- authenticated, 
formation on this fubject. 

The firft attempts to make known the truths of 
Chrifttanity in China were by the Neftorians, who 
from the sth century, when the fect arofe, to the 
end of the 7th century, penetrated through the 
various countries eastward of Conftantinople, to 
Tartary, where they fpread their doctrines, and 
erected Chriftian Societies.* In the end of the 
Seventh Century, they came into China,f where they 
also established churches. Little more notice is 
taken of their proceedings for nearly five hundred 
years after. In the Aireeath Century, they are said 
to have had a flourishing churcht in the North 





* Vide Buck’s fihieoldgies! Dictionary, Vol. II. p. 190. 
t Mosheim’s Eeclesiastieal History, Vol. II. p. 151. 
ft Ditto, Vol. Ill. p. 131. 
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of China, where it still continued to exist in the 

beginning of the. Fifteenth Century,* after it was 

nearly extinguished in Tartary. In the fifteenth, 

and commencement of the sixteenth century, 

Neftoriani/m is thought to. have entirely died 

awav in China. 

With refpect to the Nestorians in China two 

remarks offer to me. The firft is, that no au- 

thentic Chinefe records, that I have yet> seen, 

make the leaft mention of the coming of that fect 

into China, or of their efforts, doctrines, suffer- 

ings, or extinction, there. ,Nor, with the excep- 

tion of the Stone Tablet of See-Gan,f mentioned by 

some Romifh Miffionaries, have any monuments, 

inscriptions, remains of old churches, &c. been 
noticed by any Chinefe writer, that I have seen or 

heard of. The second is, that no part of the Nef- 

torian doctrines, or ceremonies of worfhip, seem 

to have mingled themselves with any of the Pas 

gan Systems of China; at least so far as I can yet 

discover. : 

In many other countries, Paganism has borrow— 
ed from Chriftianity; and in China, images and 

pictures of Chrift, borrowed from the Roman Ca- 

tholic religion, are found in some, Pagan Temples, 

where at certain times they are worfhipped.{ There 

is in. the Shin-feen-tung- keen, a Chinese Mytholo. 

gical History, a brief account of the birth, life, 

death, refurrection, afcenfion, and. difciples of 





* Mosheim,. Vol. III. p. 289. 


+ See Le Compte’s Memoirs of China, p.348, 352; where 
a curious account of the inscription found on the tablet, is 
given. 


. t Vide Morrison’s Memoir of his Journey to Peking. 
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Chiit ;*-an- account evidently borrowed from the 
Roman:Catholics. 

_ Thefe circumftances, if this view of them be 
‘juft, are the more fingular, in as much as-the Chi- 
‘nefe notice.every other foreign fect, which has en- 
tered iheir country. The Budhifts, the Mahome- 
tans, and the Roman Catholics, are all particularly 
noticed by them. ‘Moreover, Choo-foo-/zse, 1 faung- 
Tzse, and other eminent Chinefe writers, lived in 
and near thetime when Neftorianifm muft, accor- 
ding to the above accounts, have been in its mott 
flourifhing {tate in China. They notice a number 
of religious fects that exifted in the country, at 
that time, but make no mention of any fect or 
Chriftians: . . 

The Nestorians, according to a Mosheim “hl 
other ecclesiastical historians, must have been in 
China for a period of more than eight hundred years; 
and it isa singular circumstance that, if they really 
were there for so great a length of time, Chinese 
History never mentions them. 

In the thirteenth Century, the Romar ‘Cathdtle 
Church firft extended ‘its efforts, rather indirectly, 
to China. An embafly, composed chiefly of eccle- 
Siastics, at whose head was Johannes a Monte Cor- 
vino, was fent from Pope Nicholas IV. to Coblai, 
Emperor of the Tar/ars. Their object seems prin- 
cipally to have regarded Tartary ; yet they are faid 
to have erected churches in China also.t 

In the year 1307, the Gospel is reported to have 
made so great progrefs in China, that Pope Cle- 
ment Y. erected Caméalu, which fome think to be 





* See a translation of this account in ne Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner, No. 1V. 
+ See Mosheim, Vol. IIL. p. 132. 
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Peking, into an Archbifhopric, which was confer- 
red on Johannes a Monte Corvino, above men- 
tioned,* 

francis Xavier, the celebrated. Jefuit, had con- 
templated the converfion of China to the Chrif- 
tian faith; but, in the midft of his benevolent 
plans, he was called away by death, off the coalt 
of that country, in the year 1552. 

Matthew Ricci, an Italian of the same Order, 
after the death of Xavier, penetrated China, 
preached the Catholic faith, and laid the foundation 
of the Romifh Church there. Much ftrefs cannot 
be laid on any thing done for the Gofpel in China, 
before the days cf Ricci. In the’ commence- 
ment of the Seventeenth Century, numbers of Jefu- 
its, Dominicans, Francifcans, and Capuchins en- 
tered China; and, with part of the Gofpel, pub- 
lifhed a great deal of the superftitions of the Ro- 
mifh Church, and the peculiarities of their ref. 
pective Gianna 

During the reign of the Emperor Kang he, the 
~Miffionaries had lefs to contend with, and enjoyed 
more freedom in their work, than before and since. 
Several hundreds of Catholic Miffionaries, in- 
cluding natives and foreigners, have at different 
times laboured in China; and it is but juftice to 
say, that many of them appear to have been sincere 
ee sinyle-hearted in their work. Some of them 
wrote well, where the peculiar errors of their 


* See Mosheim, Vol. II. p. 297. Why Cambalu is sup- 
posed to be Peking, 1 know not. If it be, it is a Tartar 
name-;-the Tartars then governed China. JoHANNES A 
Monre Corvino was a celebrated Italian Friar, who la- 
boured for many years in Tartary, and translated the New 
Testament, and the Psalms of David into the Tartar lan- 
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church, did not warp their judgement; and several 
were diftinguifhed for their knowledge of Chinefe 
Literature; while it cannot be denied, on the other 
hand, that there were among them, fome who 
were tainted with fcepticifm, and others who 
loved the honors of a Court more than the labours 
of the Christian Miniftry. 

With refpect to the Doctrines and Ceremonies 
which they taught in China, a fair fpecimen of 
the beft of thefe, is contained in the Chinefe 
writings of the Miffionaries, feveral of which 
the compiler has perufed. The style of their 
publications, is generally perfpicuous—fometimes 
elegant,—and may be often imitated with advan- 
tage by fubfequent labourers, to whatever church 
they belong ; and to take due advantage of the 
talents and labours of thofe who have gone before, 
in order to facilitate our own progrefs, is wifdom, 
and difcovers reverence to Chrift, who gave them 
thefe gifts for the good of the church. The. 
Doctrines which thefe writings communicate,’ 
are mottly fuch .as) were propagated in Europe: 
ins what Proteftants call “ the dirte# periods 

of the Church.?? Here and there, a beautiful fen— 

timent, . well expreffed, and fupported by appro- 
priate quotations from the Fathers of the Latin 
Church, occurs; but often, in clofe connexion 
therewith, fome traditional abfurdity, which 
difgufts reafon and common fenfe, meets the 
reader’s eye. 

Their Rituai has certainly loft nothing by being 
tranfported to the Eaft. The fictions of Chinefe 
paganifm, and the legends of the priefls of Fuh and 
Taou; together with imported relations of miracles 
and Hooters, wrought at the fhrines of the faints, 
at the tombs of martyrs, or in the caves of her 
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nvits, have all contributed to produce confiderable” 
additions to the ceremonies of the church. The 
virtues attributed to the fign of the crofs—to'the. 
ringing of bells—to the burning of wax candles; 
and the powerful aids faid to be afforded by the 
Virgin-goddefs, to females in feafons of peculiar 
folicitude—to fick children—to the aged and poor 
tended very ‘niuch to make the fyftem acceptable 
to the lower claffes; efpecially to females, who be- 
fore their conveérfion, had been accuftomed to pray 
to He ig JC As Hway-fub-forryin, and KR Je BE TP 
q°heen-how-foing-moo, &c.|Chinefe goddeffes), for 
children, when barren; and for help rn the hour of 
travail. Fhe talents of the Miffionaries, their 
virtues, and their influence, fora time, at court, 
yained over not afew in the higher walks of life’ 
to the profeffion of the Gofpel. 

But, the ifolated rays ot fcripture light, pafling” 
through fo thick and clouded an atmofphere, muft 
have been faint indeed. It is devoutly to be wifh- 
ed, that if the Roman Catholic religion should ever 
regain its. influence in China, (a thing not at pre- 
fent very likely} its promoters may purge away the’ 
corruptions of doctrine and worthip ;y and teach 
Christianity as it was taught by Jefus and his~ 
Apoftles. 

However, thefe corruptions are to be attributed’ 
to the fy ftem, and not to the men themfelves: the’ 
fear and love of God would have reftrained them 
from corrupting the truth intentionally; and we 
find the effential doétrines of ‘Divine Revelation 
{cattered through their Chinefe publications. The 
learning, perfonal virtues, and ardent zeal of fome’ 
of them, deferve to be imitated by all future*Mis- 
sionaries—wilk be equalled by few,—and perhaps 
rarely execeded by any. Their 'stedfaftnefs: and 
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friumph in the midft of the péerfecutions, éven 
to blood ‘and death, in all imaginable forms of 
terror, which they enduted in Japan, China, &c. 
fhew that the adulterated christianity which’ they 
taught, is to be ascribed. to the effect of educa-’ 
tion, not 'to defizn; and alfo afford good reafon to’ 
Believe, that | they have long ftnce joined * the’ 
noble army of utartyrs,’ and. aré now wearing the 


‘crown of thofe ‘who {pared not-their lives from 


death, but overcaine by the blood of the Lamb, 
and by the word of their teftimony.” It? is’ 
alfo, not'to be doubted, that many finners were, 
through their labours, tarned from fin’ to God; 
for we have abundant catfe to think, that where- 
ever the great linesof the Gofpel are made known, 
fhould there even’ be a mixture of error with the 
truth, God will not fuffer his word entirely to fall 
to the ground. They will finally have due “ praife 
from God ;” and let us never Cherifh a reluctance 
to comfider them’ as fellow-workers in His’ king- 
dom. | 

Of late years, they have been greatly perfecuted: 
there is, however, reason to believe, that the 
disputes which took place among the Miffionaries’ 
themselves, and the fpirit of bitternefs and envy 
generated thereby, did their caufe more real in- 
jury, (as has ever been the cafe with all chris- 
fians in fimilar circumftances,) than all the per- 
fecutions which they endwired. ‘The contentions’ 
whieh arofe about a‘ tefni proper to exprefs the 
Deity; about the rites of facrifice, ufually per=: 
formed by the Chinefe,- at the tombs of their an= 
éeftors, &c. ¥ and the rival from Europe of Ec= 
clefiaftical Meffengers, clothed with fecular'g glory, 
and invefted With’ fpiritual powers, to fettle al? 
¢ontroverfies ;thefe, together with fome other 
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things which immediately followed, produced the 
two greateft evils that can ever befall any body of 
men, jointly labouring for the converfion of the 
Heathen, whether they belong to the Catholic or 
to the Proreftant Church, viz. external difre/pect 
and internal divifions. The high tone affumed by 
a Legate from Rome; the imperious conduct of 
individual Miflionaries, in high ecclefiaftical fta- 
tions; and the inflexible firmnefs, (fome have cal- 
led it obftinacy,) of the greater parr, who were 
neither intimidated by the thunders of the Vati- 
can, nor foftened by the entreaties of the friends 
of truth, nor moved from their purpofe by the. 
pacific counfels of moderate Pagans ;—thefe things: 
tended to lower their religion and its minifters, in 
the eftimation of the Chinefe; and the introduc- 
tion of feparate and contending interefts divided 
the Miffionaries among themfelves ; fo that inflead 
of exhaufting their whole time, ftrength, and ta- 
lents in the fervice of the Heathen, a very confi- 
derable portion of thefe was thrown away, in de- 
fending the claims, in defining the. peculiarities, 
and in fupporting the pre-eminence of the feveral 
Monaftic Orders, under the banners of which they, 
had enlifted.. Thefe remarks are not made for the: 
fake of pafling any gratuitous and obliquereflexions. 
on the Catholic Miffions in China;, but) with the 


view of exciting, by an example in point, the moft 


watchful caution againft fimilar evils, amongft 
modern labourers. For, although amongft Pro- 
teftant Missionaries, thefe evils may not flow from 
exactly the fame caufes, or attain the fame notori- 
ety; yet they may arife from numberlefs other 
caufes ; and the confequences will be equally dan- 
gerous ;—yea perhaps more fo: for, the power of 
numbers—the influence of wealth—the patronage 
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of Chriftian Kings—the attractions of a fhowy 
worfhip—and the high fcientific attainments of 
fome individual Catholic Missionaries,—might 
Keep their caufe ftill breathing, where oui’s, fup- 
ported by few fuch vifible and tangible aids, would 
be laid in its grave. Thus, one generation, and 
one fociety of men may learn wifdom, not only 
from the virtues of another, but alfo from its fail- 
ings and errors. 

The Europeans, who were the life of the 
Miffions, have either died, been banifhed, or fal- 
len by the hands of their perfecutors; and the 
handful of converts which they had made (for, 
compared with the Pagan Chinefe, they were not, 
in the moft flourifhing ftate of the Catholic Reli- 
gion, as one to ten thoufand), partly for want of 
the Holy Scriptures, and partly for want of living 
teachers, are falling back rapidly to Heathenifm. 

There now exifts a Greek Church in Peking, at 
which the Ruffian Commercial Refident and others 
from that country, attend) The crigi of this 
Church is mentioned by Bell, in his account of 
China. During the reign of Kang-be, in one of 
his Tartarian wars, fome Ruffians, on the River 
Amour, were taken prifoners and brought to Peking. 
That Emperor, who was diftinguifhed for many 
excellent qualities, allowed them to build a Church 
and to ufe their own religion. When their Priefts 
die, they fend for others to Siberia. 

A Chinefe Mandarin, in 1815, made mention 
of this Church to Mr. Morrifon—He faid he had 
himfelf been in it, and had worthipped the image 
of Jefus Chrift which was there. He told the 
ftory laughingly, from recollecting the gravity and 
objections made by his friend the prieft, who had 
the charge of the church; and who thought the 
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Mandarin indulged too much levity,to be a yfin; 
‘cere and intelligent worthipper., It does not ap- 
pear whether this church ever made any efforts, to 
fpread. the: Gofpel among the Chinefe.,  Its.atten- 
tion has been entirely confined to the, foreigners 
attached to the Ruffian factory in the Capital. 

The Dutch, though they. extended Chriftianity 
to the Méluceas ; ; to part of the Celebes, and to 
part of the ifland of Formofa ; yet do not appear to. 
haye attempted. the introduction of the Gofpel 
into China, 

Thus it appears, that the views of the Mifionaty 
ReF| OY with refpe@ to the importance of direct- 
ing their efforts to China, were founded on a juft 
conviction of the deplorable ftate of that vaft 
‘country, whichwas ftill groping amidft the darknefs 
of Pagan, fuperftitions, or indulging an odious 
hardnefs of heart, under the influence of a conceited 
feepticifm, and vain fpeculations, which fuppofe 
a.univerfe without a God! This will be ftill more 
evident, from what is expreffed 1 in. the folloniag 
feétion, 


SECTION II. 





A she'ch of the national and religious character 
Chtia—Chma originally /mall—Jlatessnumerous— 
uneivilized—witbhout arts ov litérature—erroneous 
conceptions of ber Sages—the Chinefe, great lovers of 
antiquity—Tarlars govern China—defpife the Chi- 
nefe—two rational cheracters—conduct of China to- 
wards foreign nations—traditional revela:ion, the 
Source of good fentiments found mong Pagan nations— 
great prepo.derance of falfe principles found in Chi- 
nefe writing s—Chinefe Philofophers guilty of idolatry 
—worfhip of vifible nature—the fect of Fub brings 
new idolatry in from the wefl—the gods of China 
numerous as the fand—/fbe is wholly xivento tdolatry 
—ailtars every where-—aftrology, fpells, Ge.—con- 
duct of the fect of the learned at death. Various 
kinds of falfe philofophy prevail—the effect of thefe 
on the nation, pride, infanticide, hardnefs of heart, 
Spirit and purfuits of various clafles—degree of 
vice in China—the gofpel, unweliume to ber bigh. 
minded phi ofophers— impor tance of Miffionaries 
knowing the flate of tbe nation which they Propefest to 
evangelize. 


As the object of thefe pages is, not merely to nar- 
rate historical facts, but alfo to view them in their 
various aspects, concomitants, and probable re- 
fults; I fhall therefore offer no apology ‘for defer- 
ring the diftinct confideration of the Miffion to 
» 
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China, till we firft take a brief furvey of the ftate 
of that great nation, inregard to religion and mo-= 
rals; which it is hoped, will -fhow how neceflary 
the benevolent effort to impart divine knowledge, 
was; and alfo furnifh additional motives fora ten- 
fold increafe of exertion, in the profecution of the 
good work, which is yet but in its infancy. 

The religious, moral, and political principles of 
any people, conftantly and reciprocally atfect each 
other toyfuch a degree, that it is hardly poffible 
to delineate one, without drawing in part of 
the others. The fame may be faid of their cha- 
racter> an attempt to illuftrate the religious 
and moral charactér of a nation, neceffarily in- 
volves frequent references to its political charac- 
ter; to its laws, inkitutions, and the fpirit of its 
government. Hence, the following fketch is not 
confined within the limits: of what perhaps a per- 
fect accuracy of diftin@tion between thefe would 
require, but exhibits them, either feparately or to= 
gether, juft as materials offer. 

China, is one of the moft ancient of the na- 
tions ; and, in regard of territory, riches, and pos 
pulation, the greateft of them all. It was origi- 
nally a very fmall ftate, headed by a chieftain,. 
who exercifed feudal powers, fimilar to thofe ex- 
ercifed by the heads of Feudal States in ancient 
Furope. It wasalfo characterifed by that rude 
rgnorance, which attends a ftate of very partial 
civilization. In the times of Yaou and Shun, 
(B. c. 2,200) China was juft. emerging from: 
barbarifm. A little before their days, the peo- 
ple lived in the favage ftate. “hey refided in: 
woods, and in caves; and im holes dug in the 
ground. ‘Fhey covered themfelves with the fkins: 
of beaftss: they alfo formed garments of the leaves: 
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of trees, of grafs, of reeds, and of feathers. They 
ate the flefh of animals, with the blood, and the 
fkin, and the hair; all unboiled, unroafted, and 
undreffed.* 

Their dead often lay unburied ; fometimes they 
were thrown into ditches.and marfhes; at other 
times ca(ft, without fhroud, coffin, or ceremony, 
into a hole dug with the end of a ftick in the 
earth, where wolves, infects, &c. . devoured 
them.t They were ina ftate equally barbarous 
with that in which the Britons lived during the 
reign of Druidifm, before the conquefl by Julius 
Cefar. As far down as g18 years B. c. there are 
inftances. on record, in which beloved minis-~ 
ters, concubines, and flaves, were killed at the 
death of their Prince, to bear himcOmpany, and 
ferve him in the other world.{ They were bar. 
barians in literature, as well as in manners; they 
could neither read, nor write, nor cypher, 

From the days of Yaou, the territory of China 
extended; its population increafed; its character 
improved ; and the want of knowledge and inven- 
tion, was felt. 

Increafing numbers taught them the neceffity of 
labor; labor, of inftruments ; and“inftruments, of 
fkill: thefe produced fome improvements in the 
more ufeful arts, the progrefs of which was fora 
time fecured by necefflity, the principle which 
gave them birth. 

In letters, nature itfelf became their teacher ; 
the firft ideas of writing were fuggefted to them 
by the impreflion of the “feet of birds on the fand, 





#2 Vode ie 2 Lex K’ur, part 4, sect. 9, 
+ Vide it —* Mune-rsae, part 3. 
t Vide ja ad ia JE Jl She- king kwh-fung, 
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and the marks on the bodies of fhell fith.* Their 
written character continued for a long period, 
purely hieroglyphic; but, after paffing through 
various changes, fuggefted partly by convenience, 
and partly by genius, it gradually loft its original 
form, and approximated to one better adapted for 
the ptrpofes of Government and Literature. 

In the earlier ages of China, before her inhabi- 
tants were collected into towns, cities, and large 
affociations, along with rufticity of ideas, manners, 
and virtues, they preferved the ruder vices of fax 
vage life; but were not contaminated with the in- 
trigue, the falfehood, the hypocrify, and the co- 
vetousnefs, which too often attend a more ad- 
vanced ftage of fociety. Hence, Chinefe, fages ot 
fubfequent ‘times, impreffed with the evils which 
paffed under their immediate review, but forget- 
ting t thofe that exifted of old, pafs the higheft en- 
comiums on the ages of antiquity. Even things 
which were the confequences of ignorance and 
barbarity, they fometimes miftake for virtues of 
high character. They feem to have erroneoufly 
imagined, that the vices of their own times, were 
rather the necefflary confequences of progreffive 
civilization, than the native emanations of human 
depravity, changing their channels according to 
times, and circumftances: fimilar mifconceptions 
we find exifting in every country. 

In the commencement of the Dynafty Chow, 
upwards of a thoufand years before Chrift, the 
Chinefe ftates, or clans, amounted: to one joe Rind} 
and eight banded »t each of which had its chieftain, 
who poffeffed abfolute and hereditary power; but 





* Vide Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, Introduction, p. it 


+ Vide [s R Kwoh-tseh, preface, Ist page. 
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they all united in acknowledging the fupremacy 
of the Emperors, whom they honored as the centre 
of their union, and the chief of mortals. Under 
fuch circumftances, it was impoffible, that the dull 
and tirefome monotony of fentiment, cuftoms, and 
manners; which defpotifm has fince compelled to 
reign in China, could have prevailed. . 
_ The philofophy of Confucius, (who lived about 
five hundred years anterior to our era,) though 
it can hardly be faid to have brought his coun- 
trymen nearer to God, yet taught them more 
clearly the theory of human government; and 
haftened the period when the number of ftates, 
already greatly reduced, fhould be entirely a- 
“holified ;* for; we find that about 300 years 
after him, the number was reduced to feven. 
Che-bwang-te, the firft Emperor of the Dynatty 
J’sin, totally fubverted thefe, amalgamated the 
whole into one, and erected that gigantic def- 
potifm, the great lines of which continue to this 
hour. The huge machine has been often bat- 
tered, both from without and from within; but 
its effential parts {till hang together. 

The wifdom of the ancient fages, and rulers of 
China, formed a code of laws, which, with many 
defects, poffeffed alfo great excellencies. Through 
the numerous ages in which thefe laws have ex- 
isted, they have been executed with various de- 
grees of humanity; fometimes without the op- 
preffive exertion of arbitrary power. 

For ages, the arts and fciences in China, have 
been ftationary: and, from the accounts of the 








* They were at the beginning of the Dynasty Cuow, 
1800, in number. A general change reduced them to 
eighteen---another change, to seven; another, united these 
Jato one---ut supra, : 
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laft Englith Embafly, (1816) feem now rather in a 
retrograde ftate. The obftinate refufal of the Chi- 
nefe to improve, is to be viewed rather as-arifing 
from the effect of principle, (perhaps I fhould 
fay prejudice,) and the reftraints of arbitrary 
power, than from the want of genius. For, they — 
confider the ancient Sages, Kings, Emperors, and 
Governments, as the proto-types of excellence; 
and deem a near approximation to the times in 
which they lived, the higheft difplay of national 
wifdom and virtue. They are ftill blindly de- 
voted to antiquity; and poffefs not that greatnefs 
of character, which fees its own defects, and fighs 
for improvement. 

Manchow Tartarsnow govern China. The milder 
fons of Hav,* could not withf{tand the arms of the 
conquering Tartar. The warlike Scythian, who 
ate the flcfh of horfes, and drank the milk of cows, 
was fit for every enterprife. Univerfal empire 
alone could fate his reftlefs ambition; and fcarce 
any obftacle could refift his favage prowefs. Af- 
ter the reverfes attendant on war, continued with 
various interruptions for feveral ages, he at length 
feated himfelf fecurely on the throne of China; 
where he now holds the moft prominent place 
among earthly Princes, and affumes to be the 
head of them all, “* The Son of Heaven’?—** The 
Emperor of all under the ftarry fky,’’ &c. 

It is now 175 years fince the Ta-Ts’bing Dynas- 
ty (the prefent one) obtained the government of 
the whole Chinefe dominions. Thefe -Tartars 
united China to their own territory, and thus 
formed.one of the moft.extenfive Empires that 
ever exifted. They adopted many of the cuftoms 
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* Han is a term generally used for the Carnes, in con- 
tra- distinction from the Tartars. ES 
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of their newly acquired fubjects; but did not give 
up thofe:-which formed their own national pecull- 
arities. They continued to preferve the great 
lines of the code of laws, which they found exift- 
ing in China; while at the fame time they im- 
posed others, which were viewed by the conquer- 
ed, as highly difgraceful and oppreffive, and the 
non-compliance with which coft fome of them 
their lives.* The Executive Government is 
chiefly filled with Fartars: they affect to view the 
Chinefe with great contempt. They often con- 
tem ptuoufly fay, ‘© China men furnifh the breafts 
Which we fuck.” To €ontend is of noavail: the 
Chinefe mutt fubmit, aind (as they fometimes ex- 
prefs themfelves,) “* quietly eat down the infuit.”’ 

Since the union of China to Manchow Tartary, 
there have been two naticnal characters inthe Em-= 
pire, of a very oppofite kind, affecting each other 
by a mutual re-action. “Phe ruder qualities of the 
Tartar have been foftened by the more mild and 
polifhed ones of the Chinefe> the cowardly imbe- 
cility and the flow calculating prudence of the 
Chinefe, have been improved by the warlike fpirit 
and elaftic activity of the Fartar. The intrigue and 
deceit of the Chinefe, and the rude courage of 
the Tartar, unite in what may be cortfidered the 
‘prefent national character of China: and in as 
far as this union exifts, rt will render her more 
formidable to her enemies, than nations at a dis- 
tance, imagine. What é¢annot be effected by force, 
may be by fraud, and vice verfa. What any one 
of thefe fingly, may not be able to accomplith, 
the union of both may. 
But this mixture of qualities, though it may 
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* Vide Morrise‘n’s’ Philological View of China, p. 8. 
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have advantages, is heterogeneous and unnatural : 
there are in it, we have ground to fuppofe, the 
feeds of national evil. Like thofe liquid com- 
pounds (e. g. oil and water) the parts of which 
are ane to adhere for a time by mechanical agt- 
tation; but which,. when allowed to fettle, re- 
folve themfelves, without any external caule, i into 
their fimples: fo it may be with China. The 
tempers of her own legitimate children, and of 
thofe ftrangers who rule over her, are difcor- 
dant and refufe to coalefce. China, notwith- 
ftanding the advantages which fhe has enjoyed 
from the writings of her fages and the wifdom 
of her lawgivers, poffeffes little intellectual and 
moral excellence—little honorable principle as 
a nation—little regard to truth; but much fraud 
and artifice, and contempt of other tribes of 
men, She possesses, in an astonishing measure, 
the art of turning all her intercourse with foreign- 
ers to her own honor and advantage; while they 
are made to feel their own infignificance and de- 
pendance. Idle displays of majefty and authority 
muft fatisty thofe nations which feek her alliance; 
for in yain will they look for truth or refpectful 
treatment. df they can be contented to bow 
down, and acknowledge that their bread, their 
water, and their exiftence are the ffects re her 
bounty ; fhe will not deal unkindly with them. 
But, woe tothat nation which dares prefume even 
to think itfelf equal, or within a thoufand degrees 
of equality—that nation is rude, barbarous, obfti- 
nate, and unfilial: not to tear it up root and 
branch, is a difplay of forbearance worthy of the 
‘Sovereign of the Celeftial Empire alone ! 

If in her intercourfe with foreign countries, ~ 
China cannot with truth and juftice, make all 
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foolifh heart was darkened.”? He could not at 
firft entirely caft off the worfhip of the Creator ; 
(and it may be queftioned whether any nation on 
earth, even to this hour, notwithftanding of mul- 
tifarious gods, has. ever been able to diveft itfelf 
of all notien of, and reverence for, the Supreme 
Being,) and probably the firft deviations from the 
pure worfhip of the Deity, were not made with 
any fuch view; but rather with fome pious pur- 
pofe of aiding the memory, warming the affections 
and increafing devotional teelings, by the addi- 
tion of fome created object, which could be feen 
or felt, and had a fixed local exiftence. The indul- 
gence of the fame folly, increafing from age to 
age, filled the air, and the earth, and the ocean, 
with gods nearly as numerous as the fands!—So 
dangerous is it to follow the impulfe of our feel~ 
ings, and the fuggeftions of imagination, where 
TRUTH, immortal and unerring, does not lead us. 
If this view of the matter be ee it- will ac 
count for the early departure of all nations from 
the worfhip.of the true God, to idolatry ;. and 
alfo lead us back to the genuine fource of. 
thofe fragments of juft fentiments,* which are 
ftill found among the moft degenerate people, I 
mean to an original revelation: and as we ought 
not, with an idea of exalting the claims of the 
chriftian fyftem, to deny the exiftence of thofe frag- 
ments of juft fentiment which they yet poffefs, 
fowe ought not, on theother hand, in hope of weak- 
ening the conviction of .its neceffity, and depre- 
Clating ifs importance, to deny ihe guilt, or color 





* | refer principally to sentiments respecting the Supreme 
Being, virtue, and vice, rewards and punishments; but do 
not mean to insinuate that man ean acquire no just sentie 
ments at all by the exercise of his rational powers, 
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things appear honorable to herself, fhe makes no 
difficulties about ufing other means. She difcolors 
narrative—fhe mifquotes ftatements—fhe drags 
forth to the light whatever makes for her own ad- 
vantage—and induftrioufly feals up in oblivion 
whatever bears againft her. She lies by fyftem; 
and, right or wrong, muft have all to look well 
on paper. This view of the national character 
of China is not more true than lamentable; efpe- 
cially when we confider that the character of a na- 
tion is formed by the fentiments and conduct of 
individuals ; and that thefe again, are the refult of 
principles taught in the country, or reigning in 
the heart. This will lead us to take a more par- 
ticular view of the religious and moral character of 
China. 

Some have afferted, that the earlieft writings of 
the Chinefe, contain very clear and juft fentiments 
concerning the Diyine Being, which I think they 
may be fairly called upon to prove. But, ad- 
mitting the affertion to be true, it does not fol- 
low that fuch fentiments ftill continue to be enter- 
tained; for the writings, in queftion, (e. g. the 
Ht. && Woo king, and efpecially the = 4% Shoo- 
king,) were the productions of men who lived in 
the primitive ages of Chinefe Hiftory, while.the 
light of traditional revelation was lefs ob{cured by 
idolatry and fuperftition. Portions of that origi= 
nal revelation of the Divine character and will, 
which God in merciful condefcenfion, granted to 
the firft progenitors of the human race, were car- 
ried by their pofterity to perhaps afl parts of the 
earth, wherever their migrations were directed. 
But the depravity of man did not fuffer this reve- 
a to continue long in its priftine purity.— 

e became vain in his imaginations, and his 
E 
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over the abfurdities of thofe abominable idolatries 
into which they have fallen. Many ftriking 
aphorifms—many correct views of life—many 
bright and pertinent thoughts, concerning the mu- 
tual intercourfe of mankind, and the management 
of bufinefs—many ufeful maxims, for the govern- 
ment of families and nations, and for the regula- 
tion of the temper in individuals,—are to be found 
in Chinefe books; I refer to the beft of their books, 
thofe of the fect of Confucius, both ancient and 
modern. But the good effects of thefe are in a 
great meafure counteracted, either by the entire 
(I had almoft faid stuprep) filence which they 
preferve on the fubject of the exiftence and per- 
fections of God, or by the diftorted views which 
they give of his character and government, or by 
a great preponderance of falfe principles in ge- 
neral. That which is valuable in them, ts, by 
the avarice and dexterity of priefls, aftrologers, 
and magicians, dragged into every fyftem; and 
made the powerful auxiliaries of idolatry and fu- 
perflition. As we ought not, in judging of the 
character of a people, to deny what is good in 
them; fo we ought not to run away with a few of 
their ufeful maxims, as fair fpecimens of their 
creed and conduct. For, on thorough examina- 
tion, it will fot unfrequently be found, that they 
themfelves do not attach to them thofe excellent 
and virtuous ideas, which the fame maxims would 
excite in the mind of a people, who have been 
favoured with the light of the Gofpel. Ft is in 
my opinion peculiarly fo in China. When many 
of their prefent principles and opinions are 
traced back to their fources—forward to their 
eonfequences—and confidered in their more im- 
mediate operation on the fpirit and actions of the 
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people,—they muft inevitably fink very low in 
our eftimation. Had this been properly attended 
to, the European world would have been able to 
form a more correct judgment of China.» When 
we perceive, on the attentive examination of the 
books, and the prevailing practices of the Chi- 
nefe, that fome of thofe fentiments which they 
moft value, and which appear moft tmportant in 
the eyes of ftrangers, arife from falfe theories of 
the univerfe, or are enforced on the principles of 
aftrology, or tie the mind down to earth, and lead 
the people to idolatry, what judgment can we pafs 
on them? When we behold the beft of her rulers 
and the moft enlightened of her fages, (¢. g. Con- 
fucius) worfhipping any god, or no god at all, juft 
as fuited time, place, and the tafte of the age; what 
fhall we think of their hearts, virtues, and produc- 
tions? Can we fuppofe thofe fyftems capable of 
directing the bulk of the people to God, which 
left their authors to worfhip the heavens and 
the earth, mountains and rivers, the gods of the 
kitchen, and the fpirits of the dead? The wor- 
fhip of the heavens and the earth, is the moft an- 
cient kind of Chinefe idolatry; and, though not 
exprefsly ftated, there are fome paflages in the 
ia al Lee k’ be, which would lead one to conclude 
that the worfhip of rire prevailed. ®In no age has 
China been free from idolatry; but it greatly in- 
creafed after the time of oS f- Laou-tsze, (A. ce. 
soo), the reftorer of the religion of BE] Taou ; 
and efpecially after the introduction of the fuper- 
ftition of {ih Fub, (a. p. 81.) This laf dragged in 
with it, from the weft, a facred language—the doc- 
trine of a non-entity—the tranfmigration of fouls,* 





»* | am not prepared to say, that the transmigration was 
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the final abforption of good men into Deity—alfo 
a degrading idolatry, and fuperftitions without 
number.. We recognize in. this fect, Indian 
deities, Indian doctrines, an Indian language, and 
Indian canonicals. It has carried the Chinefe 
nation farther off from the fountain of life, than it 
was before. Its influence is very great, and very 
pernicious. It tends to deftroy thofe rational prin- 
ciples which are inculcated in the writings of the 
learned; without fubftituting any thing buc grofs 
and endlefs abfurdities. The current of Chinefe 
idolatry widened and deepened as it flowed, by 
the acceflfion of tributary ftreams from Weftern and 
Eaftern Tartary. Their fucceffive conquerors, 
along with their national cuftoms, introduced 
alfo their national gods and fuperftitions. At the 
prefent time, the gods of China are, to ufe an ex- 
preflion of the fect of Fub, Te Jay vb YR’ Hang bo- 
sha-soo, i. €. *© in number like the fands of Hang 
river.”? Moftof the forms of mythology which make 
any figure in the page of Hiftory, now exift in 
China; except that their indecent parts, and their 
direct tendency to injure human life, have been 
cut off. The idolatry of ancient Canaan, of Egypt, 
of Greece, of Rome, of Chaldea, and of India; 
are all to be‘found here, though with fome flight 
variations. “China has her Diana, her Aeolus, her 
Ceres, her Efculapius, her Mars, her Mercury, 
her Neptune, and her Pluto, as well as the wes- 
tern Pagans had. She has gods celeftial, terres- 
trial, and fubterraneous—gods of: the hills, of the 
vallies, of the woods, of the diftriéts, of the fa- 
‘mily, of the fhop, and of the kitchen! she adores 





not believed in China, previously to the introduction of the 


sect of Fuh, If it was, it was. less noticed, and had less in- 
fluence. 
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the gods who are fuppofed to prefide over the 
thunder, the rain, the fire; over the grain, over 
births and deaths, and over the fmall-pox: fhe 
worfhips ‘* the hoft of heaven, the fun, the moon, 
and the ftars.’” She alfo worfhips the genii of the 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and feas; together with 
birds, beafts, and fithes. She addreffes prayers 
and offers facrifices, to the fpirits of departed 
kings, fages, heroes; and parents whether good or 
bad. Her idols are filver and gold, wood and 
ftone, and clay; carved, or molten, the work of 
men’s hands. Her altars are on the high hills, in 
the groves, under the green trees; fhe has fet up 
her idols at the corners of the f{treets, on the fides 
of the high ways, on the banks of canals, in boats, 
and in fhips. Aftrology, divination, geomancy, 
and necromancy, every where prevail. Spells and 
charms, every one poffeffes. They are hung 
about the neck, or ftitched up in one’s clothes, or 
tied to the bed-pofts, or written on the door; and 
few men think their perfons, children, fhops, 
boats, or goods fafe without them. The Empe- 
rors of China, her ftatefrmen, her merchants, her 
people, and her Purtosopuers alfo,are all idolaters. 
For, though many of the learned affect to defpife 
the popular fuperftitions, and to deride all wor- 
fhip, except that paid to the great @id vifible ob- 
jects of nature, heaven and the earth; yet their 
own fyftem is incapable of raifing them above 
that which they affect to contemn; and.at the | 
hour of death, finding that fome god is neceffary, 
and not knowing the true God, they fend for the 
Priefts of falfe gods, to pray for their reftoration to 
health, and for the reft of their fpirits after diffo- 
lution, anda happy return to the world again. Ie 
ts remarkable that the Yu-keaou, or fect of the 
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learned, though in health thqy laugh at the .fool- 
eries of the more idolatrous fects ; yet generally in 
ficknefs, in the profpect of death, and at funerals, 
employ the Ho-cuane and Taou-sze, to offer 
maffes; recite the king;* write charms; ring bells; 
chaunt prayers; and. entreat the gods. Admit- 
ting the influence which univerfal cuftom has 
over them in thefe things, we may perhaps alfo 
conclude, that they feel their own fy{tem uncom- 
fortable to die with. In that awtul hour, when 
“ heart and flefh fail’? human beings generally 
feel the neceffity of reforting to fome fyitem, ei- 
ther true or falfe, which profeffes to afford any . 
hope of escaping, or mitigating, those evils which 
a consiousnefs of sin, compels them to fear; and of 
attaining that happinefs, the defire of which is iden- 
tified with our. nature. Where che true source of 
hope is not known..or loved, recourse will be 
had to the falfe; this is the cafe with them. 

As above faid refpecting the chick fyftems of 
mythology, fo we may alfo fay of the chief fys- 
tems of philofophy; that the great lines of thofe 
which make any figure in ancient hiftory, are to 
be found in China. I take the word philofophy 
in that vague and comprehenfive fenfe, in which 
it is now frequently underflood, as including the 
doctrine refpectilg the univerfe, fyftem of the 
laws of nature, inveftigation of the properties of 
matter, the theory of morals, future retributions, 
wore, 

_ Their theory of the firft motions which at- 
tended -the feparation of the lighter from the 
groffer parts of matter, at the opening of the 
heavens and the earth, bears a confiderable re- 





* Kine, standard books, of a religious and moral kind 
’ thus denominated, 
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femblance to the Epicurean doctrine, concerning 
the formation of the world-by the inherent and 
fortuitous motion of “atoms, and perhaps it was 
originally the fame. If they do not with the Pla- 
tonifts, maintain the eternity of matter; yet they 
do not clearly teach that it had a beginning ; and 
their fyftem feems rather to fuppofe that it had 
not. They do not any of them, fo far as I know, 
affirm (with fome ancient frantic theorifts,) that 
man at firft grew up fpontaneonfly from the earth, 
like the flowers and grafs; but fome, particularly 
of the fect of Taou, believe that the two firft hu- 
man beings were produced from an immenfe ves~ 
sel, like a crucible, which they reprefent as fet 
upon the fire, and attended by a Celeftial being, 
who is feen to draw them out of its boiling mouth! 
The Platonic do&rine of the “ Anrma Muwopt,” 
or foul of the world, is very common; and hence 
it is, that the heavens are confidered the body of 
this imaginary being—the wind, its breath—the 
lights of heaven as proceeding from its eyes—the 
watery fluids as its fpittle and tears! The Pi jit 
Kwie-syin of the CyunG-yune, are the fame in 
the Chinefe fyftem, which the AZons of this fee 
were in theirs. The Egyptian doétrine ofa prin- 
ciple of matter and fpirit,* is fuppofed to have been 
the fame with that which now ts in China, un- 
der the denomination of Yin and yanc. But how 
very inadequate the Words ‘* MarTerR and spirit,” 
are to exprefs the views which they attach to Yin 
and Yane, muft be evident to every one, who has 
attentively read the common Chinefe philofo- 
phical books. In as far as daily and annual oce 
currences and the productions of nature, are fup- 








* Also called the material and active principle. 
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pofed to be affected by the action of thefe two prin- 
ciples, no definition fuits them fo well as that of a 
phyfical HERMAPHRODITE, or a MASCULINE And FE 
MININE ENERGY IN NATURE. The celeftial air is 
mafculine; the terreftrial, feminine; and a con- 
junction of thefe, fimilar to that which takes place 
in the generation of animals, is fuppofed to be the 
prolific cause of all annual productions and ope- 
rations, in the celeftial and terreftrial regions, and 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. This 
idea is farther confirmed from the conftant re- 
currence of fuch terms as thefe—‘* Heaven is the 
Faruer of all things; earth is the Morner of all 
things.”” Whether the fodomitical abominations 
which are known toexiftin China, arofe from this 
fexual fyftem of theirs, as fimilar ones of old 
did in other countries, is difficult to know with 
certainty, though it is by no means improbable. 

Their doctrine of the ## Le, a principle which 
is f{uppofed to pervade all bodies, and without which 
nothing can be perfected, refembles the “ p/altic 
nature,’ {poken of by fome ancient weftern wri- 
ters; with this difference, however, that they con- 
fider the Le rather as an agent without perfon- 
ality or intelligence, thanas an inftrument in the 
hand of the Supreme Being. 

Like the Arabian, Egyptian, and Chaldean As~ 
trologifts, the Chinefe confider the vifible heavens 
as a vaft volume, in which the intelligent can read 
the fortunes of individuals, and the fates of na- 
tions; hence the prevalence of judicial aftrology, 
which is alfo powerfully fupported by their ge- 
neral ignorance of the true caufes of all natural 
phenomena. 

Whether the 4? K’ung and ii beu, ‘ emptinefs, 
_ void, vacuity’’ of the fect of Pub, be the immateri- - 
alifm of Berkeley and the Bramins, imported from 
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India, or not, itis left to the reader to determine. 


With the materialifts, many of the fect of Con- 
fucius, confider the foul, or the principle of per- 
ception.and thought, as the refult of coporeal or- 
ganization, and as neceffarily dependant on the 
bodys as fharpnefs isi onthe knife: hence the words 
YE Mob-ieaon, i Aunibitalbds te YO Siaou- 
deaou, §* melted; and 8 “f San-leaou, “* fcatter- 
ed,’ are not’ a ak applied to the intelli- 
gent principle, after the death of the body. 

The Chinefe, however, are more generally, (at 
leaft) fince the infkodu dion of Boudhifm) be- 
lievers, with the Pythagoreans and Indians, in the 
doctrine of the tranfmigration of the foul from body 
to body,--a doctrine which hangs in terrorem 
over the ferious and thinking among them. It is 





affirmed, that fome will have to pafs through - 


AF. FF es et AHH * pab e woo ’lseen wan 


ts’hab luy che shin—i. ¢. -** eight hundred millions of 


- different bodies!” 


Perfect ftillnefs, filence, and an ‘entire exter- 


_ mination of the paffions, feelings, and even 


thoughts, is confidered by the followers of ‘aoa 
and Hub, as the perfection of virtue, and the only 
fure paffport to their imaginary. Paradife. 

With the Alchymifts, the fect of Taou profeffes 
to poffefs the art of tranfmuting Metals. In'their 


Ay Jp veéa-tan, or philofopher’s ftone, they find 


a remedy’ for all difeafes and the charm of im- 
mortality. 


Their fyftem of morals, as explained by the fect 


of the Learned, contains much that is good. Many. 


of the duties of relative life are fet forth with as_ 


much clearnefs as could be expected from a peo- 
ple, who know not the true God. But» to thofe 


who can compare it with the fyftem of chriftian’ 


ethics contained in the New Teftament, it) mutt 
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in all particulars appear defective, and in many 
exceedingly erroneous; efpecially if the Morives 
and enps of human actions, and the sprrit in 
which they fhould be performed, be taken into 
the account. Some important duties are alfoen- 
tirely left out; and others carried to fuch extrava- 
gant lengths, as render them not only irkfome, but . 
oppreffive. — The Cuunc-yunc,” or Due ME- 
piuM, of which they boaft, they moft certainly 
have not attained; nor was it ever attained by 
any nation on earth, without the aid of divine Re- 
velation. *That which is really good ia their mo- 
ral fyftem, being without any foundation in the 
acknowledged authority of a Supreme Lawgiver, 
and deriving no aid by motives drawn from the 
hope of a rational and endlefs happinefs, and from 
the falutary fear of a future punifhment, worthy 
of a holy and righteous Being to inflict, opefates 
very feebly on the mind, and conduct. The mo- 
tives urged for the practice vf virtue, and refor- 

mation of manhers, are comm aly drawn from 
confiderations of INTEREST, either to the indivi- 
dual or his anceftors, to his family or his fove- 
reign, to his immediate circle of relatives, or his 
pofterity;---cither an immediate or remote in- 
tereft; but almoft uniformly of an EARTHLY NA- 
TURE. . 

With regard to future retributions, thofe of the 
fect of Confucius, profefs to know, no life to 
came, but that which their children and pofterity, 
fhall enjoy on earth; hence their views: rife no 
higher; in this their fears and hopes feem to ter= 
minate. . 

The elyfium of the Weft, which the followers of 
Fub \ook for, is fuch as the deluded imagination 
of an Afiatic would naturally paint. Fortified pa- 
Taces—groves of trees producing gems—pools of 
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fragrant water, yielding the Lotus flower, as large 
as the wheel of a cart—fhowers of {weet odours, 
falling on a land, the duft of which is yellow 
gold—myriads of birds of the moft exquifite 
plumage, finging on trees of gold, with the moft 
harmonious and ravifhing notes, ofa hundred thou- 
fand kinds, &c. &c.---fuchis their paradife—butin 
conformity: with the comparative contempt in 
which the female character is held throughout the 
eaft, they exclude all women, as fuch, from a par- 
ticipation therein; I fay, as fuch, for thofe females 
who have a¢ted well on earth, are firft transformed 


into men, and then admitted into that palace* of 


delights. 

The fufferings of the TrarTARUs which their ter- 
rified imaginations have figured, are reprefented 
in pictures, as the punifhments in purgatory and 
Tartarus were exhibited in the Eleufinian and 
other Heathen myfteries; with this difference, 
however, that thefe are expofed to public view,— 
thofe were feen by the initiated only. Lakes of 
blood, into which women who die in child-bed, 
are plunged---red hot iron pillars, which the wick- 
ed are caufed to embrace---devouring lions, ti- 
gers, {nakes, &c.—mountains ftuck all over with 
Knives on the points of which the condemned are 
caft down, and feen weltering in gore—cutting out 
the tongue—{trangling—fawing affunder between 
flaming iron pofts---the condemned creeping into 
the {kins of thofe animals, in the form of which they 
are deftined to appear again on earth—boiling of 
the wicked in caldrons—the wheel, or apparatus, 
by means of which all the operations of the me- 
tempfychofis, are performed—horned demons, with 





* See a paper on this subject in No. 6, of the Indo-Chi- 
nese Gleaner, 
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{words, fpears, hatchets, and hooks—wretched 
‘mortals alternately fhivering with indefcribable 
cold, and burnt to coals with devouring fire;—thefe 
with numberlefs other fuch things, are repre fented 
with grofs and difgufting minutenefs. Inftead of 
producing any falutary fear in the mind, they fill 
the imagination with horrid figures, the real ex- 
iftence of which, the better informed furely can- 
not believe, or which, if believed, muft either to- 
tally weaken the fprings of action, or render thofe 
deluded heathen inconceivably wretched even in 
this life. 

But it would be endlefs to mention the different 
- parts of their compticated fyftem, in which fcarce- 

ly any thing but darknefs, confufion, or abfurdity 
is palpable. yw 

In this gloomy labyrinth, to look fora fyftem 
of religion fuited tothe condition of man, and adapt- 
ed to make him wife, virtuous, and happy in this 
world, and eternally bleffed in that which is to 
come, would be as vain as to feck the reviving 
light of the fun, inthe thick darknefs of midnight. 
There is reafon to believe, that this heterogeneous 
mafs of dogmas, many of which are not lefs ab- 
furd than unintelligible, has given rife to many 
and great evils among the Chinefe. 

Their national pride, and exclufive claim to pre- 
eminence, derives moft powerful fupport from the 
vain idea, that their government is formed on the 
model of nature, and is a tranfcript of the nobleit 
of its vifible parts, viz. the heavens. The form of 
their cities—the regulation of the palace—the du- 
ties of Princeand people—the evolutions of their 
armies—the order of their ftandards—the make of 
their chariots—the afcent and defcent—the ar- 
rangements at their feafts—and even the very 
fhape and fafhion of their garments, &c. &c. were 
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all anciently, (and ftill are in a good degree) fup= 
pofed to bear a refemblance to fome thing in the 
-vifible heavens,—to fome ftar, or conftellation,--to 
fome motions, fuppofed or real---to fome grand 
terreftrial object,---or to fome recondite phytical 
principle. They often judge of the intentions of 
providence, with regard to the events of war, and 
the deftiny of nations, from appearances in the 
heavens. Of old, they fent forth their armies— 
they overturned thrones—they punifhed oppres- 
sors—they {eized on territory ;—all in obedience, 


as they fuppofed, to the afpects of celeftial phe- 


nomena. If to thefe erroneous conceptions, we 


join their antiquity, their vaft population, their 


immenfe riches, their defect in fcientific improve-~ 
ments, their want of found principles, and efpe- 
cially the depravity of the human heart which 
they have in common with others, we can hardly 
wonder at the high and exclufive tone which they 
affume— or at their extravagant claims to fupe= 
riority over the nations-of the earth. 

Female infanticide, which ftill prevails in 
China, if it did not originally fpring from their 
doctrine of Yin and Yano, which fets every thing 
mafculine in fo exalted, and every thing feminine 
in fo inferior a light, was doubtlefs greatly ins 
creafed thereby. 

Their general belief in the metempfychofis, 
and in the inevitable decifions of a numerical Fate, 
prevents the cordial exercife of benevolence and 
beneficence. Their cold hearted philofophy, in- 
deed, teaches and applauds the practice of alms 
deeds. Charity falls clear, as the dew-drop, fiom 
the lips and pens of their fages; but often freezes 
ere it reach the ground, Even the natural defire 
which all men, as a human beings, feel to affift 
their fellow-creatures in diftrefs, is greatly weak 
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ened in China---often entirely counteradied---by a 
fear of oppofing the will of the gods, who fend 
men back to endure poverty and mifery in this 
world, as a punifhment for the crimes of a former 
life; or by a belief that all efforts which tend to 
counteract the decrees of Fate, are not only fruit- 
lefs, but wrong; or by a criminal felfifhnefs, hard- 
nefs of heart, and indifference to other people’s 
-happinefs, which fometimes allows them even to 
fir ftill at cafe, and fuffer another man, Clofe by, 
to drown in the waves, or his property to con- 
fume in the flames, when a little effort on their 
part might fave both. 

It is true, indeed, that fome of the more ration- 
al condemn thefe evils, and have written againtt 
them, efpecially again{t female infanticide; but of 
how little avail can all fuch well-meant efforts to 
correct the horrid crime, be, while the principles 
which gave ic birth are held in honor! They are 
inconfiftent with themfelves. In one part of their 
writings, they deplore the bitter confequences and 
warn men again{ft them; while in the other, they, 
inadvertently, magnify the caufes from which they 
rife, as the only fource of excellence and perfec- 
tion in the Univerfe. They deprecate the mortal 
ftream, and yet feed the impoifoned fountain-. they - 
{trive to lop the branches, and yet manure the 
root! 

Though vice in all its diverfified forms, exifts 
in China, {till perhaps its external features do not 
at firftsight appear fo grofs as in fome other 
countries. But we are not to conclude from hence, 
that the degree of it is lefs than in other parts of 
the heathen world, For the opinions and cuftoms 
of all ranks of fociety, not only furnifh fufficient 
_excufe for the commiffion of many fins againtt the 
law of God, but have even raifed them to a cer- 
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tain degree of refpectability and honor, and hence 
it becomes very difficult to convince them of the 
moral turpitude of thofe evils in which their pa- 
rents and their beft and wifeft men, have from age 
to age indulged. Chinefe manners and cuftoms, 
are thrown into fo regular and. digefted a form, as 
that a ftranger but fuperficially acquainted with 
the language, and real fpirit of the Chinefe peo- 
ple, feems to fee much to praife and compara- 
tively little to blame; while at the fame time, 
their nation groans under oppreffion and violence, 
their courts are filled with bribery and injuftice, 
their markets, with cozening and deceit, their 
houfes with concubines; yea, even fodomites— 
catamites!—their monafteries, with ignorant, in- 
-dolent, and filthy afcetics, ‘‘ who” to ufe the 
words of a Chinefe writer, ‘fare not worth the down 
of a feather to fociety’—her {chools and colleges 
with high minded, felf-fuficient Literati, to whofe 
proud and fophifticated minds the humbling doc- 
trines of the Gofpel will be no lefs obnoxious, 
than they were to the farcaftic pride of a Celfus! 

Affuming that this fhort view of the opinions, re- 
ligions, and morals of China, is, as to its great 
lines, correct, the chriftian reader will not fail to 
obferve how exactly the portrait of the Gentile 
world, drawn by the infpired writers, anf{wers to 
the character of this people. . 

For they are “ fitting in darknefs, and dwell- 
ing in the land of the fhadow of death”—“ Have 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God, into 


images made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed eafls, and creeping things;’” 


‘‘worlhip and ferve the creature more than the 
creator’’—*‘ are led away to dumbidols’’—* do fer- 
vice to them who by nature are not gods’’---ferve 
“idols of gold, and filver, and wood, and ftone, 
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which can neither see, nor hear, nor walk ;” 
abound in ‘‘witchcraft, hatred, emulations, wrath, 
strife, &c.’”’—‘* givenup to vile affections, chang- 
ing the natural use into that whigh is against na- 
ture’? —‘“ altogether gone out of the way’?— un- 
der the power of Satan’’—** walking according to 
the courfe of this world, under. the dominion of 
the Prince of the power of the air, who works in 
the children of disobedience’?—* doing thofe 
things in fecree which it is a fhame even to men- 
tion’— having the underftanding darkened, 
alienated from the life of God through the igno- 
rance that is in them’’—*“ deluded by a vain phi- 
lofophy’?— lying in the wicked one’??—* with- 
out hope—without God in the world !” 

Such is the ftate of China—Such, after enjoying 
the philofophy of Confucius for more than 2000 
years !—Such, after Roman Catholic Chriftianity 
has exifted in it for upwards of two centuries !— 
Such it was when the Miffion to China, from the 
narrative of which I have tuo far digrefled, was 
propofed—and fuch it is at the prefent hour. 

To know the national, religious, and moral cha- 
‘racter of thofe countries which are to be evange- 
lized, is of the utmoft confequence, both to thofe 
Societies who undertake the benevolent work, 
and to thofe agents whom they employ. Unlefs 
thefe are in fome meafure known, there is reafon 
to fear that Societies will err in the felection of 
labourers; and that the labourers, however zea- 
lous, will in a great meafure fpend their ftrength 
for nought; that the plans and refources of the 
former, and the talents and ftrength of the latter, 
will both be exhaufted in vain. But the materials 
ef this knowledge accumulate by degrees; few 
Miffionary Societies at firft know the objects of 
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their labors fo fully as is defirable. Their dis- 
tance from the fcene of action, deprives them of 
the opportunity of. feeing and hearing, and know- 
ing perfonally. Hence it becomes the duty of 
M ffionaries to ftudy the writings, fentiments, 
lews, cuftoms, religions, and character of the 
Heathen, that they may be able to furnifh the ve- 
nerable and refpective | bodics of men which have 
fent them forth, with the requifite information ; 
and efpeciaily that their own laboré may obtain 
that wife direction, which, by the bleffing of God 
affords the molt rational ‘probabilities of fuccefs. 


SECTION HI. 


Want of information in England re[pecting China— 
Two things Juggefied as the probaole caufes thereof 


aay | Caution, 


Tse Mifien to China was firft fuggefted by Jos. 
Hardcattle, | Efg. Treafurer to the MiMionary So- 
ciety. The more immediate objects which he 
propofed were, the acquifition of the Chinefe lan- 
guage, and a verfion of the Holy Scriptures into 
it. But the necessity of attempting to evangelize 
China, was scarcely greater than the want ofrequifite 
information, calculated to direct in the commence- 
ment. There were no helps in English, to assift 
in the acquisition of the Chinese language.—Eng- 
land knew, and cared little about China, beyond 
its commerce. 

Although Missionaries from the Romifh Church, 
had been’ upwards of two centuries in China, 
and had fent to Europe full .accounts of the 
language, laws, and cuftoms of the Chinefe; 
yet there was in England, among thofe who felt 
interefted in the {pread of the gofpel, a very limi- 
ted degree of knowledge on thefe points. Some 
even doubted the practicability of acquiring the 
language to any available degree ; and of exprefs- 
ing in it, the truths of the Chriftian religion. 
- Hence the favourable reception of a Memoir in- 
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tending to prove the affirmative of thefe two pro-« 
pofitions, At that time there was but one Britith 
fubject,* who could be faid to know the Chinefe 
language, and he was not then refiding in the 
Britifh dominions. 

From the time when Matthew Ricci firft pene- 
trated China, to the time when the Mi:ffionary 
Society. refolved to fend their mission to that 
country, a period of no lefs than about tug bun- 
dred and forty years had elapsed. From his days 
till the perfecutions in the reign of Kéen-lung, 
and in the reign of the prefent Emperor, the 
number of Romifh m:ffionaries, of different orders, 
in China, was confiderable.-—Not a- few of them 
were men of education and fcience—and fome of 
them laboured hard to make the weftern world 
acquainted with China. France, Italy, and 
Portugal, furnished and sent out many of these 
devoted men-——and they-in return, transmitted 
from China to their respective countries, accounts 
ofall that seemed tothem most interesting. These 
countries, therefore, were far before our own at 
that time, in the knowledge of China. The pub- 
lic attention in England had not yet been effec- 
tually drawn to the concerns of that country. 
Hence, as observed above, some doubted the 
practicability of acquiring the Chinese language 
‘to any tolerable degree of perfection, and of ex- 
pressing in if, with precision and force, the great 
truths of divine Revelation. They can hardly 
however be supposed to have been serious in this— 
nor indeed can the doubt about the practica~ 
bility of learning the Chinese language, be sup- 
posed to have been general among learned men 
in England—becaufe a reference to the accounts 








* Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
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which neighbouring nations poffeffed, would 


have eafily convinced them of the affirmative. 
Many of them had read the works of the Chi- 


nefe Catholic Miffionaries, in Latin, French, 


Italian, and Portuguefe; and muft have been 
aware, that at leaft fome parts of the Gofpel 
had been made known in China for two centuries 
before. But that thefe doubts did exift to a very 
confiderable extent among the mofl cordial friends 
of chriftianity, is very certain. The favorable re- 
ception of the Memoir, noticed above, among other 
things, was a clear proof of this. The Wemsir was 
written by the Rev. W. Mofely, of Hanely, an 
Englith D.ffenting Minifter. His little work, which 
I never had the fortune to f€e, met with gratifying 
testimonies of approbation from feveral Dignitaries 
of the Church of England; and no doubt had 
fome merit in awakening the-attention of the re- 
ligious public to the fpiritual concerns of China. 
There were two particular caufes for the degree 
of ignorance in Britain, relative to China. One 
was, the accounts which had been tranfmiited to 
Europe by the Catholic Miffionaries, were all pub- 
lifhed in foreign languages;-and often in the ex- 
penfive and unwieldy fize of quartos and folios, 
Some of the Miffionaries were themfelves ver- 
bofe in the extreme; and many of their manu{cripts 
had fallen into the bands of diffufe, and wordy 
French writers, who {welled them to an enormous 
bulk; ¢. g. the  Memorres des Chinois par ies Mts- 
sionaires de Pekin’’—in no fewer than fifteen quarto 
volumes!—Without throwing any difparagement 
on thefe books, all the genuine information wor- 
thy of notice which they contain, might have 
been conveyed in much lefs than one half the 
fize, and at lefs than half the expenfe: and the 
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public. would have gained juft as much knowledge. 
Every man who might with to know the ftate 
of China, had not the means of purchafing fuch | 
expenfive books; and it required a confiderable 
knowledge of the French tongue, and an uncom- 
mon degree of leifure, patience, and fortitude, to 
encounter the fifteea quarto volumes of the Me- 
moirs, of to wade through the 26 vols. 12mo. 
of the ‘ Lettres Edificantes et Curienfes,?? which 
alfo contain detached pieces of information con- 
cerning China.---With the exception of Du 
Halde’s work, which contains various and valu- 
able matter, the other abridgements of the prine- 
cipal things contained in the Memoires and Lettres, 
which have appeared in Englifh, are but of 
little value. The publications which came forth 
after Lord Macartney’s Embaffy, though ufeful 
in their meafure, contained fome erroneous 
views of the country and people, and not much 
of that kind of information, which would 
have been ufeful to the Miffionary Society. 
The other reafon was: a want of confidence 
in the teftimony of the Catholic Miffionaries, 
efpecially of the Jefuits. This had prevailed for 
a conliderable time before, and to no fmall ex- 
tent—fo that, with fome, their writings were con- 
fidered as little better than a collection of falfe- 
hoods.—Dr. Adam Smith, fpeaking of the public 
works, canals, bridges, &c. of China, and refer- 
ring to the teftimony of the Catholic. Miffionaries, 
fays, ‘‘ The accounts of thefe works, however, which 
have been tranfmitted to Europe, have generally 
been drawn up by weak and wondering travel- 
lers; frequently by ftupid and lying Miflionaries. 
If they had been examined by more intelligent 
eyes, and if the accounts of.them had been re- 
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ported by more faithful witneffes, they would not 
perhaps appear to be fo wonderful.’”’* Surely, the 
Dr. is very kind and impartial, to impute the 
vices of hurnan nature to the Miffionary—and its 
weakneff.s only to the traveller! 

There was no juft ground for fuch a fweeping 
charge againft the Romifh Miffionaries. The 
Dr.’s book is greatly indebted to their writings; 
and would have been, in many parts exceedingly 
bare without them. But it is found conveni- 
ent in every age, for men of Dr. S’s views ‘of 
chriftianity, to endeavour to weaken the teflimony 
of its propagators; whileat the fame time, the li- 
beral ufe which they make of their writings, when it 
fuits their own purpofes, fhews that they do not in 
their heart fuppofe them to be liars. Or if they 
do, their fo frequently appealing to facts which 
reft folely ori the teftimony of fuch men, gives 
no high idea of the fentiments infpired by their 
creed. His opinion, however, fhews that a want 
of confidence in their teftimony did exift. It 
muft alfo be admitted, that they fometimes wrote 
of China in a tone of high admiration; and like. 
men who. wifhed that their ‘productions fhould, 
through fome channel or other, be made known 
to thofe of whom they wrote, and produce an im-= 
preffion in favor of the authors. iene attached 
to a fyftem of religion, the half of which confits 
of fuper{titions, it was hardly to be expected that 
they fhould be very full and particular, in relating 
thofe parts of the Chincfe idolatry, which might 
have led the reader to trace their counterpart in 
the ceremonies of the Church of Rome. It may 
alfo be admitted that, brought up chiefly in Col- 


* See WEALTH oF Nations, Book V, Chap. J. Part 8. 
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leges and Monatteries, during the early part of 


e 


their lives, fome of them may not have had an — 


extenfive knowledge of the world, beyond what 
books could furnifh; and hence many things 
would appear new, ftrange, and magnificent to 
them, which to others, more converfant with the 
world, would have poffeffed nothing remarkable.* 
This may have occafioned the language of afto- 
nifhment where there was nothing really great; 
and may have given caufe to fome to im- 
pugn their teftimony with the epithets of ** falfe~ 
hood and lying,?? where there was no intentional 
deceit on the part of the writers, and perhaps but 
little error in their ftatements. And here a caution 
may be fuggefted for thofe who are now employ- 
edina fimilar work. Miffionariesare apt, onlanding 
ina diftant heathen land, to be ftruck with the firft 
view which they obtain of the scenery, and to re- 
ceive a deep, and often erroneous, impreflion from 
the firft view which they take of the ftate of fociety. 
They often write freely to their friends at home; 
and through partiality or want of care, half- 
matured opinions, new to thofe who have never 
left the paternal home, are admired for a time; 
find their way into fome periodical publication, 
in the pages of which they are tranfported from 
country to country, and it is poflible may be 
handed down from age to age. Thofe errors 
which longer refidence and more experience will 
correct, are thus to their fhame, preferved on re- 
cord, and furnifh ‘he fnarling infidel with wea- 
pons againft the Gofpel, and the cold hearted mo- 





* Even this concession requires considerab!e qualifica- 
tion; for it is well known, that some of them, were mas- 
ters in the fine arts, and others, qualified to Mil important 
offices of state, ’ 
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falift, with arguments again{t thofe benevolent 
objects in which they are engaged. To write firft 
impreflions is wife, fora Miffionary’s own improve- 
ment; but, his firft, views fhould be given to 
others with great referve and moderation, till a 
knowledge of the language and of the people en- 
able him to write with more certainty and confi- 
dence. To act otherwife, lays the foundation of 
much future forrow, and hurts his own peace of 
mind. If he be a young man, his beft friends, 
and the friends of the caufe in which he is engaged, 
fhould publifh his firft letters with referve and care, 
and perhaps not without fome modification. The 
fame cautious referve is neceffary in what he 
writes, refpecting his perfonal feelings, and 
his labors. Regard to rrath, the moft facred 
of all things, fhould ever prevent from. exag- 
gerating the circumftances even of the moft im- 
portant and ftriking facts, with the view of pro- 
ducing an effect on the Chriftian publick. There 
will always be enough in the ftatement of actual 
facts, and in the inferences which naturally arife 
out of them, to intereft the Church of Chrift at 
home, and to kept its zeal alive, without recourfe 
to heightened reprefentation. 
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SECTION 4V. 





A version of the Scriptures into Chinese proposed— 


Remarks on the qualifications of native transla 
tors—Oral instruéiion not the immediate obje of 
the Chinese Mission. 


Tae want of information refpecting China, no- 
ticed in the preceding “fection, was felt by the 
‘Members of the Miffionary Society. They alfo 
forcfaw other very great difficulties which they had 
not themfelves the influence toremove. Yet, not- 
withftanding thefe difcouraging views, and the 
difficulty-ofa Miflionary’s obtaining a residence in 
China, the mind of Jofeph Hardcaftle, Efq. Trea- 
furer, was deeply impreffed with the defirablenefs 
of the Society’s employing fome means to com- 
municate Divine Revelation to the immenfe po- 
pulation of that vaft Empire. Mr. Hardcafile 
thought it would be important to have a perfon to 
learn the Chinefe language: in China itfelf; and 
that the tranflation of the facred volume fhould 
be made by a perfon who was himfelf ferioufly con- 
vinced of the truth of its doétrines, in contra-dis- 
tinction from a tranflation made by a heathen man, 
or by one but flightly acquainted with Chriftian 
truth, 

The Treafurer’s idea of the defirablenefs of hav- 
ing the Sacred Scriptures tranflated by a perfon 
well acquainted with their contents, and a lover 
of truth, is very important. The union of thefe 
two qualifications, is of the higheft confequence. 

For, on the one hand, a bare knowledge of the 
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grammar, idioms, and ftyle of Scripture language, 
without a cordial love of truth, and fubmiffion of 
heart to its authority, is far from being an ade- 
quate preparation foe the tranflating of that moft 
important of all books. 

On the other hand, a fincere love of truth, a 
tolerable acquaintance with the Chriftian fyftem of 
doctrine, and an ability to render perfpicuoufly 
a‘collection of moral maxims, or the general /enfe 
of any paragraph, are alfo far from being adequate. 
Thefe qualifications, a heathen convert of three 
or four years ftanding may poffefs. But in order 
to the execution of. a ‘competent tranflation, a 
much greater degree of acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal tongues, with the form and compofition of 
the facred books, with Jewifh antiquities, facred 
geography, and biblical criticifm in general, than 
fuch a man can be reafonably fuppofed to poffefs, 
is neceffary. The native convert tries to make 
the ftyle of his verfion fmooth and eafy to readers 
of his own country; and in this, he will generally 
be more fuccefsful than a tranflator from a foreign 
nation; but, whatever advantages it may poflefs, 
as to eafe and perfpicuity of ftyle, and confor- 
maity of idiom to his own language, thefe will com- 
monly be found more than counterbalanced, by a 
want of clofe and literal adherence to the text; by 
a deficiency in expreffing the beauty and force of 
figures; by pafling over, as of trivial import, 
fome turns of expreffion, or fome particle, on 
whieh the very point and ftrength of the paffage 
depend; and by a general failure to exprefs the 
fenfe with that fcrupulous fidelity which is juftly 
deemed effential in rendering the Holy Scriptures 
into a foreign language.—Not from any inten- 
tional want of fidelity, but from a want of other qua- 
lifications, which are no lefs indifpenfible, and 
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the attainment of which requires longer time 
and more means, than fuch a perfon has very 
likely enjoyed. < 

Moreover, the labor of examining, correcting, 
and revifing the verfion of a native tranflator, {o 
as that a man can give his fanction to it as fit for 
ufe, not to fay perfect, can be little lefs than that 
of doing’ the work with one’s own hand. 

To acquire the Chinefe language, and to trans- 
late the Sacred Scriptures, were the more imme- 
diate objects of the Chinefe Miffion: to teach 
and to preach were not in its immediate contem=- 
plation. The plan, if a*plan it could be called, 
was to go to China, and, if permitted to remain, 
fit down guietly to the ftudy of the language; and 
from that to proceed to the tranflation of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. What fhould next be done could 
not then be forefeen. 

The wifhes and ultimate views of the Society 
embraced every thing connected with Miffions in 
general; but fo fcanty was the portion of inform- 
ation then poffeffed by the Directors, and fo. nu- 
merous did the difficulties in their way appear to 
be, that they could not, forthe time, propofe tothem- 
felves more than a verfion of the Holy Scriptures, 
Indeed, an attempt to preach the Gofpel in China 
at that period, would have, in all human proba- 
bility, effectually cut off every opportunity of ac- 
quiring the language in the country itfelf, and 
of executing a verfion of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which they viewed as their firft obje@. There is 
reafon to hope, that their not, propofing ora/ in= 
ftruction as an immediate object was wifely ordered 
by Divine Providence, to prevent a fpeedy and 
effectual ftop to their benevolent views. A ver- 
tion of the word of God appeared to them inall 
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its importance. They thought they faw in thar, 
(fhould Providence crown their efforts with fuc- 
cefs) the bafis of every thing requifite to the con- 
verfion of the Chinefe nation; and had the diftant 
hope that, by the time that fhould be completed, 
Providence wovld, in fome way or other, open 
a door for their future proceedings. 

To the completion of this verfion, the So- 
ciety’s attention has ever fince been directed—the 
great expenfe to which the Dire¢tors went, was to 
fecure a competent tranflation of the whole Bible 
into the Chinefe language. The coft of fitting 
out the firft tranflator—his paffage—Chinefe 
books—tranflating—falaries of native affiftants, for 
more than five years—and his firft efforts to pub- 
lifh the Scriptures ;—was borne by the Miffionary 
Society alone. After that, as we fhall foon have 
occafion to notice, very liberal aid was afforded 
by the Bible Society. 

Mr. Hardcattle’s motion was warmly feconded 
by Jofeph Reyner, Efq. (now Treafurer to the 
Religious Tract Society) and met the unanimous 
approbation of the Directors, who accordingly de. 
termined on a Miffion to China. But as their 
immediate objects and profpects embraced fo fmall 
a part of what is generally implied in the term 
‘© Mission,’? it was therefore not applied in 
the firft inftance. Strong prejudices were then 
exifting in England, and in all parts of India, 
where the Britifh influence extended, againft Mis- 
fionary exertions; and the Diredtors very likely 
thought it advifeable, on that account also, to 
' avoid the ufe of the term in the prefent cafe. 
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SEC DION. Va 


First Missionary appointed—Chinese M.SS. obtained — 
two letters from the Durecicrs. 


Tae Miffionary Society, having refolved on a 
Miffion to China, had néxt to look out for men 
in whofe prudence they could confide; and whofe 
talents feemed adapted for that important and 
difficult ftation.—The Rev. R. now Dr. Morrifon, 
(Senior Member of the Chinefe Miffion,) was the 
firft perfon nominated. He had ftudied for fome 
time at Hoxton Academy with a view to the mi- 
niftry at home; bat, having turned his attention 
to the {tate of the heathen world, left that, and 
went to the Miffionary Seminary at Gofport. His 
mind was at that time, deeply penetrated with .a 
conviction of the deplorable ftate of thofe who 
*«« know not God;’? and ‘* he would,’’ to ufe his 
_own-words, ‘have gone to any quarter of the 
globe, where the people were as yet without a 
Divine Revelation.’—When Mungo Park had 
the profpect of forming a fettlement for the Britifh 
Government in Africa, he had it in contem- 
plation to accompany that ill-fated traveller. 

Of the perfon firft nominated, the writer could 
fay much, without the danger of exceeding his 
real merits, and much that would be ufeful to 
other Miffionaries; but the known connexion which 
fubfifts between them, as well as his exprefs in- 
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junction, render it proper to fay but little—to 
ufe few epithets—and torefer to his character, 
only when the fubject renders it abfolutely ne- 
ceffary. Talents, rather of the folid than fhowy 
kind—rather adapted to accomplith important ob- 
jects, by a courfe of perfevering labor, than to 
aftonifh by any fudden burfts of genius,.were the 
moft proper for the firft Miffionary to China: and 
fuch exactly were the talents which the giver of 
every good and perfect gift had conferred on the 
perfon firft appointed. The Directors viewed 
him as a fteady, and induftrious man; and had a 
high opinion of his piety and prudence: it was 
their original wifh to fend three or four perfons 
together on the Miffion »to China; hence Mr. 
Brown, (fince Dr. Brown,) author of a late va-~ | 
uable work, called, ‘‘ the Hiftory of Miffions;” 
was next appointed;* but he afterwards de- 
clined the Chinefe Miffion, and fubfequently, 
the fervice of the Miffionary Society altogether. 
This, however, was over-ruled for the beft. For, 
_ three or four perfons, or even two would have 

found much more difficulty in refiding at. Can- 
ton, than one did. . 

For fome time previous to his leaving England, 
Mr. M.’s attention was, at the wifh of the So- 
ciety, directed to various branches of Science, 
which, it was hoped, might prove fubfervient to 
the caufe of the Gofpel, in the country to which 
he was deftined. 

In London, at the Britifh Mufeum, a copy of 
A Harmony of the Gofpe's, was made trom an origi- 
nal verfion of fome unknown perfon, by a native 


* Dr. Brown is a son of that worthy Minister of Christ, 
* whose praise is in all the Churches,’’---the Rev. Joha 
Brown, of Haddington, in the South of Scotland. 
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Chinefe Yong-sam-'ak: and from the Royal So- 
ciety, a loan was obtained of a MS. Latin-Chinefe 
Dictionary, ihe chief part of which he copied. An 
attempt was alfo made to learn fomething of the 
language, from the native juft mentioned; but 
what was acquired proved afterwards of very tri- 
fling uility. The Dictionary and Harmony of the 
Gofpels were more ufeful. ‘ 

The Harmony of the Gofpels, and the Dic- 
tionary were originally the work of fome of 
the Romifh Miffionaries in China. By what 
individuals, or at what time, thefe works were 
compiled, has not been afcertained; but Pro- 
vidence had preferved them to be ufeful, and 
the juft meric of their authors, will doubtlefs one 
day be reckoned to them. Youg-sang-tak is now 
in China. He has fhowna difpofition to oblige 
thofe connected with the Miffton; but poffeffes a 
{ceptical indifference to every kind of religion— 
a feeling very common among his countrymen, 
efpecially of the fect of Confucius. 

As Mr. Brown had declined the Miffion, Mr. M. 
had to undertake it alone. He was ordained to the 
Chriftian Miniftry in London, at the Scot’s Church, 
over which the Rev. Dr. Nicol prefides. Before 
his departure, the Society addreffed a letter of ge- 
neral inftructions, and a letter of chriftian counfel, 
tohim They are here inferted:—the former, be- 
caufe it expreffes in their own words, the views 
.~ which the Directors had of the Miffion they were 

undertaking, and of the agent they were employ- 
ing in the work; and the latter, becaufe it difplays 
the pious folicitude which thefe’ venerable minis-= 
ters, and zealous difciples of Chrift, felt to. pre- 
ferve in the mind of him whom they were fend- 


ing forth, a deep and lafting impreffion of the fa= 


cred importance of his office. 
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LETTER OF GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


“ LONDON, JANUARY 20, 1807, 
‘© Dear Friend, 


«The Directors ofthe benevolent Inftitution with 
which you are connected, have great fatisfaction ~ 
in promoting the commendable defire which you 
have long felt of acquiring a competent acquaint. 
ance with the Chinefe language. They have ob- 
ferved with pleafure, the affiduicy and perfeverance 
with which you have improved for this purpofe, 
the means of inftruétion which have offered them- 
felves to you in this country, and which they truft, 
will facilitate your progrefs therein in a great de- 
gree, when you enjoy the fuperior advantages of a 
refidence in a country where it is perfeCtly under- 
f{tood in its principles, and conftantly fpoken on 
all the occurrences of life. Underthe uncertainty 
in which we are, as to the fpot where you may re- 
fide, it would be highly improper in us to reftrict 
your conduct by any fpecific inftructions. We 
muft neceffarily leave you at full liberty to act on 
every occafion according to the dictates of your 
own prudence and difcretion. And as we know, 
that it will be gratifying to you, wherever Provi- 
dence may caft your lot, to be ufeful to. thofe 
around yeu, in the communication of valuable 
knowledge, we hope, you will find an opportunity 
of exercifing ,the profeffion of a mathematician, 
and delivering Le¢tures’on its various branches— 
and alfo of giving inftruction in the Englifh lan= 
guage, which muft be an attainment of great va- 
lue to many, whofe concerns lead them to hold 
intercourfe with our countrymen, who ftatedly re- 
fide in China, or occafionally vifit that Empire. 

“We truft, that no objection will be made to your 
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continuing in Canton, till you have accomplifhed — 


your great object of acquiring the language; when 
this is done, vou may probably foon afterwards be- 
gin to turn this attainment into a direction which 


may be of extenfive ufe to the world—perhaps you. 


may have the honor of forming a Chinefe Diction- 
“ary, more comprehenfive and correct than any 
Sana one—or, the ftill greater honor of trans- 
lating the Sacred Scriptures into a language, 
{p@een by a third part of the human race. It it 
fhould be expedient that you remove. from Can- 
ton, the place to which you may remove mu{t be 
decided by your own difcretion. If you fhould 
-call- at Prince of Wales Ifland, we truft you 
will find friends there. If you proceed to Madras, 
Calcutta, or Surat, you will be among friends, 
who will embrace you with the moft cordial affec- 
tion, and who will affift your deliberations as to 
the courfe moit fuitable for you to purfue, or 
fhould it happen that you may be induced to vifit 
-a place where you may be entirely unknown, we 
hope the production of this letter, which recog- 
nizes your connection with our fociety, will be ufe- 
ful in inducing fome benevolent individuals to in- 
tereft themfelves in your fituation—afford you 
their advice, and advance you fuch pecuniary aids 
as you may want, taking your draft on the under- 
figned Treafurer ‘of the Society. 
«We hope, that you will experience all the bene- 
ficial effects that can be expvcted to flow from a 
courfe of action which is. unblameable, difcreet, 


and conciliating, We confide with much cheer-- 


fulnefs in your conduct-as the reprefentative of 
our Inftitution—the character and reputation of 
which depend greatly on the difpofition and pro- 
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ceedings of the perfons to whom its countenance . 


is afforded, and earnettly recommending you to 


he 
ce 
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the care, protection, and guidance of Divine Pro- 
vidence, we remain, with the utmoft affection, 


«6 Your fincere friends, 


‘© JosepH HarpeasTLe, Yreasurer. 
“Geo. Burper, Secretary, 


‘ To the Rev. Robt. Morrison.” 


heigh it is ftill “the day of fmall things, » 
with the Chinefe Miffion; yet when we compare 
what has already been effected with the very dis- 
Couraging views under which the preceding letter 
“feems to have been written, there is abundant 
caufe for thankfulnefs, and perfeverance. . 





LETTEk OF CHRISTIAN- COUNSEL. 
“© LONDON, JANUARY 26, ‘1807. 


© Dear Badcans: 

« Before we part with you, we with to fugeeft to 
you, in the exercife of paternal affection, fome fe~ 
rious counfels on matters which lie very near our 
hearts, and are clofely connected with the honor of 
your own character, and the fuccefs of your Mis- 
fion. We will ufe great-plainnefs of {peech, be- 
caufe we love you, and feel deeply interefted in 
the caufe in which you are embarked. 

‘*« Attend to the fpiritual {tate of yourown foul. 
You go far hence to the Gentiles as an Ambaffa- 
dor of the Prince of Peace. How inconfiftent 
would it be for an Ambaffador to be ill affected in 
his heart to the Prince whom he reprefents, or 
indifferent to the intere{t which he is commis- 
-fioned to promote! ‘* All things are of God,” fays 
St. Paul, ““Who hath reconciled us to himfelf, and 





hath given to us the miniftry of reconciliation.”’ 
There you will take notice, that our own recon- 
ciliation to God is fuppofed to precede our com- 
miffion to fulfil the: miniftry of reconciliation. 
What necd have we to take care with this Apoftle! 
‘© Left that by any means, when we have preached 
to others, we ourfelves fhould be caft away.”” It 
is an alarming truth, ‘ that many will fay, in the 


day of judgment, Lord, Lord, have we not pros: A 


phefied in thy name??? To whom he, will profefs, 
*“] never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.’’—Cherifh therefore in your own 
heart fupreme love to the Saviour, whom you re- 


commend te the efteem and confidence of others; 
‘and fteady elevation of mind to thofe celeftial ob- 


jects towards which you direct their expectations. 

‘“‘Implore of God, and cultivate in your own 
mind, all thofe minifterial endowments which are 
neceffary to the honorable, and by the Divine 
bleffing, the fuccefsful difcharge of the work in 
which you are engaged. Jesus Chrift, our exalted 
matter, hath received gifts for men. Go to the 
throne of grace every morning and implore of 
God to beftow on you, the gift of knowledge in 
the myftery of the Gofpel; the tongue of the 
learned, that you may fpeak a word in feafon to 
him that is weary; meeknefs of fpirit for inftru@- 
ing thofe that oppofe themfelves, if peradventure 
God will give them repentance to the acknow- 
tedging of the truth; fidelity of mind, conftraining 


~ you to declare the whole counfel of God; bowels 


of compaffion for the fouls of men, wandering in 
ignorance, burdened with guilt, funk in pellution, 
and expofed to the wrathful difpleafure of the Al- 


_. mighty; fincerity of foul, preventing you from 


watking in craftinefs, from handling the word of 
God deceitfully, or corrupting the srush; fupreme 
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love to your adarable Saviour, and his fuffering 
intereft in the world, that you may approve your- 
{elf a minifter of God, in much patience, in afflic- 
tions, in neceflities, in diftreffes, in honor, and in 
difhonor, in evil report, and in good report.— 
In the ufe of thefe endowments, and the exercife 
of thefe tempers, you bid fair to enjoy inward 
peace of mind, and an approving confcience; to 


“obe venerable in the fight of good men, and gles 


rious in the:eyes of the Lord your God. 

fs Encourage yourfelf i inthe Lord your God. Im- 
perfect as weare in ourfelves, in every view we 
are complete in him. Heis the glory of our 
ftrength. Our fufficiency is of him. He. will 


fupply all your need according to his riches in. - 


glory by Chrift Jefus. Caft all your burden on 
the Lord, and he will fuftain you. “As your days 
are, fo fhall your ftrength be. Lean on the Sa- 
viour’s promife. It will impart f{trength to your 
hand, and courage to your heart. ‘* Lo! I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” 


sb Signed, on behalf of the Directors, 


“© JosepH HarpcastLe, Treasurer. 
«« Geo. Burper, Secretary. 


& To the Rev. Robt. Morrison.’’ 


The fpirit and fentiments of this letter, are fo 
excellent, that to make any laudatory remarks on 


them, would only ferve to diminifh their worth. 





SECTION VI: 
Mr. M, sails by way of America—arrives in China— 
first pursuits aud views there—remarks on economy 
and the dress of Missionaries, 


W aen all things were duly arranged for the voy 
age, Mr. Morrifon left England on. 31ft January, 
1807, together with the Rev. Meffrs. Gordon and 
Lee, Miffionaries from the fame Society, bound to 
India by way of America. After meeting with 
very heavy gales of wind, they all reached Phila= 
delphia in fafety. He remained. in the United 
States for twenty days only. 2 

During that time he enjoyed the acquaintance 


- of feveral eminent Minifters, and pious perfons of 


various denominations; fome of whom ‘flill cor- - 
re{pond with him on the common concerns of the 
kingdom of Chrift, and of general literature. 
This fhort acquaintafice was the means of engagilig 
the prayers and influence of many Chriftians in 
America, in behalf of the Chinefe Miffion. They 
have ever fince manifefted a peculiar intereft in its 
concerns; it is fo bé hoped, that the growing 
commerce and intercourfe Of that rifing nation 
with China, will afford its Chriftians many op- 
portunities of taking a ftill more ative part in the 
diffufion of the Gofpel thereins Mr. M.’s firft 
object, as pointed out by the Miffionary Society, 
was, the acquifition of the Chinefe language; even 
then a Dictionary, Englifh and Chinefe, was 
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contemplated in his inftructions. On this ac- 
count, before leaving America, the Honorable Mr. 
Maddifon, then Secretary of State, gave him a ler- 
ter of introduction to the American-Conful, at 
Canton, Mr. Carrington; requefting him to do 
what lay in bis power, to furcher what he con-_ 
ceived to be for the benefit of general literature. 

Before leaving England, it had been fuggetted, 
that Mr. M. thould go by way of Bengal; but, de- 
firous to reach the fcene of his labors as foon as 
poffible, he preferred going directly to China, in 
an American veffel, failing from Philadelphia. 

“On the 4th September, the fame year, he ar- 
rived in China. Having never been in forcign parts 
before, and being a perfect ftrangerto every one in 
the place; knowing alfo the jealoufy of the Chi- 
nefe, and the bigotry of certain Europeans, he had 
not the moft encouraging. profpect before him. 
Confiding, however, in the mercy and gracious 
Providence of God, he was not depreffed. He 
landed at Macao with the mate of the fhip, who 
went on fhore tora pilot; and returned next day. 
He was foon known to be an Englifh Miffionary ; 
and for a time occupied the fufpicions and tongues 
of the Romith Clergy. At Canton, during that 
feafon, he lived in what is called a go-down, a lower 
room, generally occupied asa cellar, where he ftu- 
died, ate, and flepr.. Having very few and imperfect 
helps, he labored inceflantly at the language and with 
very little fuccefs. In confequence or the letter 
from the Secretary of State in America, to Mr. 
Carrington, he and feveral other American Gentle- 
men, fhewed him muchcivility, which proved a re- 
lief to his mind and fpirits, after fagging hard all 
day with an ignorant perfon, from whom he en-. 

.deavoured to acquirea little knowledge of the Can- 
ton dialect. Meffrs. Milner and Bull, who’ acted 
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for Mr. Woolcomb, of New York, at. the requeft | 
of that Gentleman, received him into their own 
factory. 

At fief, he fuppofed, that ‘it would open faci- 
litate his object, to live in the manner of the na- 
tives; and under this idea, fupplied himfelf with 
fuch articles asare commonly uled by the Chinefe in 
drefs, and at meals: but he fhortly perceived, 
that his idea was erroneous. To make himfelf re- 
markable in extermal appearance, would have been 
proclaiming to the Chinefe, that he was not in 
circumftances fimilar to thofe of other foreigners at 
Canton; and that he had objects different from thofe 
of commerce, which is the only one fanctioned 
by the local and general authorities. | Again, as 
religion does not confift in the form or colour of 
one’s drefs, he not only declined affuming a na- 
tive drefs, but alfo did not make a point of it to 
be always ‘dreffed in black: the white jacket and 
ftraw hat were worn as other Europeans doin warm 
climates. 

Whatever may be becoming in other countries, 
in thofe places where Governments are averfe to 
the diffufion of Chriftianity, all external diftinc-— 
tions of this kind, had much better be laid afide — 
by Miffionartes ; let piety towards God and bene- 
volence towards men, be the things ome diftin- 
guifh Ehemn, 

Ac firft, as above obferved, Re ate in the 
~Chinefe manner; and dined with the perfon who 
_taught him the language. His mode of living was 
moft rigidly economical. A lamp made of earthen- 
ware fupplied him with light; anda folio volume 
of Matthew Henry’s Commentary, fet up on its 
edge, afforded a fhade to prevent the wind from 
blowing out the lamp. He did not find, however, © 
ae se with a ile increafed his knowledge 
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of the language; in the time of taking a hafty 
meal, little advantage was gained. The fame rea- 
fon which led him to pare his nails, cut off his 
hair, and give away his Chinefe drefs, induced him 
to defitt from being fingular in his manner of 
eating alfo. His nails were at firft fuffered to 
grow, that they might be like thofe of the Chinefe. 
He had a tail, (i. ¢. a trefs of hair,) of fome length 
and became an adept with the chop-fticks. He 
walked about the Hong witha Chinefe frock on, 
and with thick Chinefe fhoes. In this he meant 
well, but as he has frequently remarked, was foon 
convinced that he had judged ill. 

This part of the narrative affords an illuftration 
of the fpirit proper for every Miffionary, viz. that 
ef “not feeking great things for himfelf,” A 
willingnefs to become all things, that are innocent 
and honorable, to all men; and to “ endure all 
things forthe elect’s fake,’ is an indifpenfible 
requifite in thofe who devote themfelves to this 
branch of the fervice of God. Some Minifters and 
Miffionaries in different ages of the Church, have 
poffeffed this fpirit in a high degree; and their ex- 
ternal circumftances have rendered the moft rigid 
felf-denial abfolutely neceffary. To labour night 
and day; to fleep in barns, in the fields, and on 
the floor; to eat and live with poor country people; . 
to fuffer f{corching heat, and freezing cold; to vi- 
fit and converfe with the poor of the heathen 
in filthy hovels, are things, fome of which every 
Missionary may -expect. If the fcene of his la- 
bors fhould not render this kind. of felf-denial 
neceffary, ftill it will be wife to commence and 
perfevere with a readinefs to endure it when 
duty calls. An apathetic indifference to per- 
_fonal convenience and comfort, is not in itfelf - 
a virtue; buta rational felf-denial, undertaken at 
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the call of duty, and for the benefit of others, is a 
virtue of high character, wherever it exifts; and of — 
prime importance in thofe who propagate the 
Gofpel among the heathen. Yet, for a Miffhionary 
to court difficulties, or to reject perfonal comforts, 
when-he may innocently enjoy them without hin- 
dering his objeét, is not wife; his great work will 
never profper the better. for fuch fcrupulofity. 
Economy in expense, is always inculcated by thofe 
who eftablifh foreign Miffions, and will ever be 
ftudied by confcientions men employed therein. 
Indeed, when it. is confidered, that Miffionary So- 
cieties are generally fupported by the voluntary 
contributions of Chriftiansoften of poor Chris- 
tians too, it becomes a facred duty to hufband fuch 
money inthe beft poffible manner. Still it is a 
well-judged econony which alone can direct thefe 
contributions to their proper end. There may 
indeed be fome -Miffionaries, who, forgetting their 
character and duty, fpend extravagantly, and lay 
out on themfelves what might fupport them de- 
cently, and alfo help to fend the Gofpel to fome 
oiher place. ‘This is highly culpable. On the 
other hand, it fhould be obferved, that the facrifice 
made by fubfcribers to Miffions is a mere nothing, 
compared with the facrifice of the Mifhonary him- 
ICH sa 
There may alfo be fome who, by an over rigid eco- 
nomy, injure their bodies, and abridge their ufe- 
fulnefs.. This is an ¢//-judged economy ; and an er- 
ror with which the perfon referred to, confiders the 
firft year of his labors, as chargeable. The moft 
valuable of all things toa Miffionaty, is his ssme; 
therefore, to fave.a little money, by the lofs ofa 
little time, is not good economy. For example, 
it is often faid in Europe, that a Miffionary may 
¢lean his own fhoes, brufh his clothes, fweep his 
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chamber, mend his garments, cook his victuals, 
and be his own fervant, &c. &c. and there are 
many grave and good perfons who would exprefs 
the highest furprife and diffatisfaction if they heard 
of a Miffionary’s employing two or three domes- 
tics. But the rules of common prudence gene- 
rally apply to the fituation of Miffionaries abroad, 
as well as to that of Chriftians at home; and three 
Afiatics will hardly do the work of one European 
fervant. If Minifters at home find, that attending 
to menial fervices impedes their work, how: 
fhould it be fuppofed not to impede a Miffiona- 
ry’s alfo, whofe duties require far more time and 
ftrength thanthofe ofa Minifter who preaches in his 
mother tongue? In fome parts of the world, 
indeed, it is abfolutely neceffary for a Miffiona- 
ry to “be his own fervant,’”? but in the Eaft, 
that neceffity rarely exifts; and if from an idea 
of economy or felf-denial any one impofes the 
labor on himfelf, he will, at a future time, have 
to include this ‘in the lift-of his other errors. Not 
that a Miffionary fhould not engage in any lawful 
fervice, however mortifying, (and there is nothing 
really mortifying in menial labour) to further his 
work; but’ it is argued that under the circum- 
ftances here fuppofed, it would impede, and not 
further, his work. Hecannot do many things at 
once; and if he fpend any given portion of time, 
whether large or fmall, in doing that which might 
be quite as well, perhaps vaftly better done by a 
common laborer, his more important objects, 
which others cannot affift him in, will lofe that 
portion of time. If any perfon argue that he may 
neverthelefs attend to thefe as a relaxation from 
his other labors; it is anfwered that feveral of 
the things above mentioned, afford a kind of re-— 
laxation that few men, after being fatigued with 
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their own proper duties, would be very fond of. 
The inference is eafy;—a Miffionary’s great work 
fhould fill his heart, head, hands, and time—his 
ftrength and energies fhould be referved for that— 
his other concerns of inferior moment, may be as 
well managed by fome native domeftic. It is al- 
ways defirable, that he fhould be placed in cir- 
cumftances, to afford one, or more if neceffary, to 
admit of his enjoying entire leifure for his chief 
work. What is here faid, proceeds on the fup- 
pofition that he has abundance of Miffionary la- 
bor,’ and’ that he confiders his labor as ‘* his 
meat and his drink.’’ 

With refpect to a Miffionary’s dnafi and mode of 
diving, difference of circumftances will juftify a va- 
riety in thefe; and ‘* a wife man’s heart will dif- 
cern both time and judgment.’’—Louts Le Compte, 
a Jefuit,* who labored for fome years as a Mis-= 
fionary in China, has an obfervation worthy of 
notice on this fubjcét.—* I am perfuaded, fays he, 
that, as toa Miffionary, the garment, diet, manner 
‘of living, and exterior cuftoms ought all to be re- 
ferred, (i. e. fubfervient to the great defign he pro- 
pofes to himtelf, to convert the whole earth.’?— 
Wherever it--is found that any certain mode of 
drefs; or living, expofes a Miffionary to fufpicion, 
perfecution, contempt, or oppofition, there it un- 
doubtedly ought to be laid afide—and fome other, 
lefs obnoxious, fubttituted. The fame judicious 
principle which induced Mr. M.-under the pecu- 
liarity of his eircumftances, to lay afide the Chi- 


* Le Compte’s book was Le nehted fiom the French, and 
published in London, in 1697---among many things which 
a Protestant Missionary cannot approve, be will also find 
many that well deserve his attention. The latter part of the 
book gives an account of the labors of the Catholics in 
China. 
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nefe coftume and diet, would have induced him to 
adopt them exclufively, under crrcumftances of a 
different character. Were China open to receive 
the Gofpel, then it would be proper to live, in 
thefe refpects, like the natives;—and if there is 
reafon to believe, that the affumption of a Chinefe 
drefs and mode of life, would facilitate the object, 
then alfo it becomes a duty.—Whether Miffiona- 
ries ought in foreign countries to affume a par- 
ticular habit, asthe diftinguifhing badge of their 
profefifon, 1. is not the object of thefe papers to dis- 
cufs. We find neither command, nor example m 
the New Teftament for fuch a practice—nor any 
exprefs prohibition of it. After the days of the 
Apofties, in the 2d and 3d centuries, if not before, 
the Minifters of religion fometimes obferved uni-« 
formity of drefs. The Yoga of the Romans, being 
often gay and fplendid, was deemed unfuitable as 
the badge of thofe who acted as the ftandard bear= 
ers of a religion which taught mortification and 
deadnefs to the world; hence the Paliium, a kind 
of cloak or upper garment, worn by the Greeks, 
efpecially by their philofophers, is faid to have, 
been moft commonly adopted, as more grave and 
modett.* 

In China, the firft Jefuits, took the garb of the 
Ho-fhang, i. e. Bonzes, or Pagan Priefts; but: 
though they themfelves confidered it grave enough, 
it expofed them to the contemptof the people; hence 
they adopted the ftudent’s habit, or the drefs of 
the learned, which they thought procured them 
more refpect. And the compiler is of opinion 
that, if any particular habit fhould ever be affumed 
by Chinefe Miffionaries, this is the moft fuitable 
_one;— perhaps however to wear the garments of - 


* Vide King’s Primitive Church, part 2d---page 23. 
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common men without diftinction may be better. 
At all events, to introduce foreign canonicals into 
China, would be prepofterous in the extreme. The .- 
Primate of England, in his full ecclefiaftical drefs, 
and the Pope of Rome, decorated with all his pon- 
tificals, would not, on account of their garments, 
appear more refpectable in the eyes of a Chinefe, 
than a Pagan Prieft with his gaudy trappings on 
fome of the high feftivals of Baal! The novelty 
might indeed excite the gaze and laugh of the 
multitude; but, with all the facred veftments of 
the welt, they would ftill be confidered as mere 
Ho-sbang; perhaps even identified with them. 
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SECTION VII. 





Mr. M. receives attentions from various persons—re- 
moves to Macao—carefully avoids undue notoriety— 
remarks: different talents sutted to different situ- 
ations—calcuiattons of worldly prudence somelimes 
binder the spread of the Gospel. 


Aprek a little time, Mr. M. underftanding better 
the ftate of Society at Canton, hired a building there 
called a Factory, which, though fmall, furnithed 
More room and convenience, was better adapted 
to his. purfuits, and more ‘conducive to health, 
than the go-down which he had hitherto occu- 
pied. In warm countries, roomy and well ven- 
tilated apartments are very neceflary in order to 
health; and fhould be fought for by Miffiona- 
ries. The rent in Canton is indeed very high; 
but that is an unavoidable evil. 

Before leaving England, Sir Jos. Banks, at the 
requett of the Rev. Geo. Burder, Secretary to the. 
Miffionary Society, kindly favored Mr. M. witha 
letter of introduction to Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, Bart. This letter proved of confiderable fer- 
vice to him. In confequence of this, Sir George 
kindly introduced him to Mr. Roberts, then chief 
of the Englith Factory in China; and Mr. Roberts, 
as long as he lived, fhewed every difpofition to 
further the literary and benevolent views of the. 
Society with which he was connected. When on 
his death-bed, he faid—-‘‘ I fee not why your 
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tranflating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinefe 
language, might not .be avowed, if occafion called 
for it. We, [i. e. the members of the Factory, | 
could with reafon anfwer the Chinefe thus—‘ This 
volume we deem the beft of books. Mr. M. hap- 
pens to be able and willing to render it into your 
language, in order that it may be legible to you— 
your approval or difapproval of it refts entirely with 
yourlelves: we conceive he has done a good 
work.”,—Thefe were Mr. R.’s words. It was ina 
fomewhat fimilar manner that the Britifh Ambaf- 
sador at the Court of Perfia, introduced a copy of 
the New Teftament, to the notice of the Sovereign 
of that country. The confequence was that the 
Perfian Monarch, after carefully perufing the ex- 
cellent Martin’s verfion, gave his moft unqualified 
approbation, both of the book itfelf, and of the 
pious defign of the B. and F. B. Society in circulat- 
ing it through the world. 

If the Sacred Scriptures were prefented by fome 
magnanimous official character, to the Emperor ot 
China, or to his great officers, in a dignified man- 
ner, who can tell that they might not be well re- 
ceived and gradually lead to happy confequences? 
The Sacred Scriptures, in the form in which they 
now appear, (viz, that of a tranflation) have never 
been officially prohibited in China; and though 
there is fome reafon to fear, that they might be con- 
founded and identified with other prohibited books, 
there is alfoa poflibility that they might be ac- 
cepted. Very much would depend on circumftances, 
and the manner in which they were offered. Cold- 
hearted fufpicion, however, often paints to itfelf 
more difficulties than really exift, 

Mr. Morrifon continued in the apartments above 
mentioned till about July, 1808, at which time, he, 
received an invitation to Macac, from Mr. Roberts, 
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for the fake of his health. He went down thither? 
and after remaining a month or two, returned to 
Canton, where he continued till the clofe of the year, 
when the arrival of fome troops from Bengal to 
garrifon Macao, caufed a mifunderftanding with 
the local Government. In confequence of this, he 
was obliged (as all Englifh-men were) to leave 
Canton and return to Macao, to inhabit the 
houfe he tormerly lived in. While formerly there 
part of the houfe fell in, which was the caufe of 
his leaving it fo early. But.in confequence of the 
wunpleafant turn of public affairs, he was under the 
neceflity of occupying the fallen-in manfion once 
more. 

During all this time, he was conftantly employed 
in learning the language, both the Mandarin and 
Canton dialects. But his helps were exceedingly im- 
perfect; and he did not make half the progrefs 
that.fo much labor ought to have enfured. He 
felt a zeal which bore up his mind, and enabled 
him, by the bleffing of God, to perfevere. He pos- 
feffed rather fortitude than enterprife, and a fevere 
judgment, rather thana vivid imagination or in- 
ventive fancy; hence to ufe his own words, “he 
plodded on.”? Sodefirous was he to acquire the lan- 
guage, that even his fecret prayers to the Almighty, 
were offered in broken Chinefe. The place of re- 
tirement is often frefh in his memory, and he al- 

eweways feels a fort of regard for it, as being the child- 
hood of his Chinefe exiftence. Bad that it was, he 
would not probably have left it, had not the land-. 
lord been difpleafed for * turning his houfe into 
a chapel.’” He accordingly raifed the rent one 
third higher than it had been before, and Mr. M. » 
was obliged to feek another habitation. 

During this period of his {tay in China, he was 

much indebted to A. P. Efq. furgeon to the Eng- 
L 
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lith FaGory; and alfo to S. B. Efg. in another de- 
partment of the Honorable Company’s eftablifh- 
ment. It was about this time alfo that J. E. 
Efq. made him a prefent of a Latin Chinefe Dice: 
tionary in MS. value about L. 50, which he 
fometimes ufes to the prefent day. 

Ic is but jut to obferve that he received innu- 
merable civilities from thofe who did not enter 
fully into his views, nor indeed entirely approve 
ofthem. He was alfo aware that his character 
and objects fometimes afforded atopic rather of 
light remark than of ferious converfation; but he 
was prepared to make allowances for youth, with 
whom too frequently not only Miffionaries to the 
heathen, but any Minifter of religion, whether he 
belong to the Eftablifthed or to the Diffenting 
Churches, if indued with piety and virtue, is equal- 
ly a fubjead of jocular remark. 

At this time, he fele fo unwilling to obtrude 
himfelf on the notice of the people at Macao, that 
he never walked our. He carried this precaution 
further than was-neceffary; but it feemed better to 
err on the fafe fide. His health began to fuffer 
from it, fo that latterly he could {carcely walk 
acrofs the room with eafe to himfelf. The fir ft 
time he ventured out to the fields, adjoining the 
town of Macao, was in a moon- light night, under 
the efcort of two Chinefe. 

The very delicate circumftances in) which he 
was placed, at the time referred to, required the 
most rigorous caution. Indeed Giter the com- 
mencement of the Miffion this has ever been re- 
quifire; to relax for a fingle day, or in a fingle in- 
ftance, might be of fatal confequence to the caule. 
None, but thofe fully acquainted with all the cir- 
cumftances, are able to form an adequate idea of 
the abfolute neceflity of unremitting watchfulnefs 
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and care. Providence has hitherto preferved in 
him the fame difpofition of mind, and we gladly 
indulge the hope that the contintied exercife 
thereof, ig the means appointed for the con- 
tinuance of the Miffion in. China, till either fome 
political Change more favorable to the Gofpel, take 
place, or till divine truth fhall have fecretly and 
and filently fpread fo far, and fixed its roots fo 
decp, that no holtile effort of defpotifm, or per- 
fecution, fhall be able to banifh it trom the coun- 
try. Di MECHE ihe His ‘life of Knox, the Scottith 
Reformer, among many other excéllent obferva- 
tions, has the following one.—‘* The talents which 
are fUited to one age and ftation would be altoge= 
ther unfuitable to another; and the wifdom dis- 
played by Providence, in raifing up perfons with 


qualities fingularly adapted to the work they#have 


to perform for the benefit of mankind, demands 
our particular confideration. *__ This quotation 
is not I hope out of place here. Some of the fer= 
vants of God are furnifhed by him with an active zeal 
which Keeps them conftantly on the move; their ex- 
értions have the appearance of dusile, and attract 
the attention of many eyes and ears, and, if well 
directed, this is a very valuable falenees Baddbiig 
adapted only for certain places and feafons. Such 
a talent will be of the utmoft value in China, when 
it fall pleafe God to lay that country open to the 
labors of his fervants; but it would have heen 
very unfuitable at firft, in the circumftances under 
which the Miffion was commenced: it would in 
all probability have procured an early expulfion 
from the country. 

The patience that refufes to be conquered—the 
diligence that never tires—the caution that always © 





* Vide Life of Joha Knox; vol. 2, page 257. 
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trembles—and the ftudious habit that fpontane= 
oufly feeks retirement,—were beft adapted for the 
fituation of the firft Mil Monary to China. The nes 
ceflity of the particular kind of talents which have 
juft been mentioned, will appear ftill more clearly, 
if it be confidered, that, the difficulty did mot arife 
from the Chinefe alone, but alfo from various other 
quarters. ‘he fituation of all foreigners at Can- 
ton is certainly precarious. In their commercial 
intercourfe with the Chinefe, they have often to 
fubmit to treatment of a very -unpleafant kind; 
and fuch as perfous who have enjoyed civil liberty 
in their native country, feel extremely mortifying 
and degrading. ‘Fhey have to do with a people 
whofe jealoufy of ftrangers was never exceeded; 
and who poffefs to a high degree, the art of im- 
proving to their own advantage, every error, and 
every thing like an error, in the conduct of the fo- 
reign merchants, This ftate of things renders 
great. eircumfpection doubtlefs. neceffary. But 
the ever tremulous calculations of worldly wifdom, 
often conjure up in the imagination of their pos. 
feffors, the figures of thoufands of jdeal evils which 
will never exist; and it may be fuggefted. to fuch 
perfons that, while it is admitted that there is 
fome rifk of incurring difadvantages by appear- 
ing on the fide of the Gofpel in China, it deferves: 
their confideration, whether as chriftians, they 
ought vo rifk any thing, for its fake, or not. It is 
eafy to perceive how thefe things taken together, 
would operate again{t the Gofpel im fuch a fate of 
matters as we advert tos; efpecially where there 
alfo exifts, as is fometimes the cafe, a confider— 
able degree of fcepticifm with regard to religion 
in general. ‘Fhere, mere literary or philofo~ 
phical views would be fanétioned: and fupport- 
ed;/ while the man, whofe aim is tw lead his 
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fellow-creatures to think rationally of the Deity 
and to act pioufly towards him; to venerate the 
Saviour, and to behave confcientioufly in all the 
Felations of life; would be looked upon with marks 
ed fufpicion; all his ptoceedings narrowly watched; 
and the moft dangerous confequences to commerce 
and government, dreaded as the refult of his en- 
deavours; hence double caution and prudence on 
his part are rendered neceffary. If at the commence- 
ment of the Miffion, a certain portion of this 
fpirit exifted in the commercial bodies con= 
nected with Canton, it is the lefs to be wons 
dered at, when we refle@t how general it then was 
throughout India, England, and other countries. 
Perhaps a want of full information on the fubject 
of Miffions, owght to be confidered as the caufe of 
this, rather than a determined hoftility to the caufe 
of chriftianity. A change inthe public fentiment. 
has however happily taken place, the beneficial ef 
fects of which begin already to be felt, by all en- 
gaged in the work in every part of India; and 
there is reafon to hope, that the period may not be 
at a very great diftance, whem commerce which vi= 
fits every clime, and “ which fucks of the abundance 
of the feas and of treafures bidin the fand,’” fhall 
gladly afford facilities for the extenfive diffufion 
ef divine knowledge, and prove the means of 
*‘ calling the various peoples of the earth to the 
mountain of the Lord, where they fhall offer the 
facrifices of righteousness;”? yea, and confider her- 
felf highly honored thereby, and her interefts most 
effectually fecured. 

If we may judge of the future by the paft, cer- 
tainly the expectation of {uch an event is noi chi- 
merical. 
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SECTION VIII. 
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Mr. M.'s setilement in life—appointment in the Briz 
tish Futioiy, Interiourse with a native Roman Ca= 
thoic.—No attempts made by the members of the 
Chinese Mission to proselyte Christians. —Oral in- 

“ Sivuchion commenced—rimatKs. 


| Seca only on founding the Miffion, Mr. Mor- 
rifon voluntarily declined entering into a family 
relation before leaving England; judging verv pro 
perly that, till a perfon has acquired fome Know- 
ledge of the place at which, and people amongft 
whom he has to {pend his life, it is imprud ent to 
fubject a family to the hardfhips of a fea voyage and 
d precarious refidence. 

In the clofe of 1808, he was married at Macao, 
in China, to Mifs Morton, eldeft daughter of John 
Morton, Ef. 

~ On the fame day of the marriage, a fituation 
in the Company’s Factory. at Canton was offered 
to him which he accepted, and tn which he has 
continued. | 

The duties of that fituation were at firft extreme= 

ly oppreffive, through his ftill imperfect knowledge 
of the language. He felt it his duty to be faithtul 
to thofe who had employed him. ‘He had not con- 
fidence in his own knowledge of the language, nor 
could he truft in the natives. The many perplex 
ing hours which he fpent in the duties of his new 
fituation, will not foon be forgotten. He always: 
_ however felt one fatisfaction, viz. that all his du- 
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ties were of fuch a kind, as bore at leat. indireAtly 
on his primary views: they were fo many leffons 
in Chinefe. 

Being obliged to be at Canton for about one half 
of the year, attending to his department inthe Fac- 
tory, Mrs. M. was left in nearly abfolute fo- 
litude, which it is to be feared, tended to induce 
a degree of indifpofition which to the prefent time, 
is not entirely removed; and without health, of 
what value is any other temporal good? Health 
ranks next to the poffeffion of true religion: even 
competence, that almoft invaluable, blefling takes a 
lower place. Take away every thiny, O God, 
would the chriftian fay, but. thy holy fpirir—and 
of all temporal good, deny me any rather than 
health. Still, Mr. M. believing ina general and par- 
ticular Providence, which controuls the greateft 
events, without overlooking the moft minute cir- 
cumftances, was confoled. Knowing that all things 
which occur, havea caufe, either juft, or gracious, 
or both, he felt fatisfied with the arrangements of 
the great Governor of the Univerfe.—*‘‘ God, 
does not afflict willingly, nor grieve the childrea 
of men.’?—It is good for us in many ‘cafes to be 
afflicted: important ends for our own perfonal fal- 
vation, and for the work in which we are engaged, 
are often to be accomplithed. by perfonal and fa 
mily afflictions. 

On the news. of Mr. M.’s having accepted an 
appointment in the Britifh Factory, reaching 
England, it was rumoured that he had deferted the 
caufe for which he had left his home and country. 
But, as this idea was founded in miftake, it did not 
gain general belief. He had taken up the caufe 
on principles of an imperifhable nature; and cone. 
ceived that he faw a point in which his new fitu- 
ation would, in fome degree, contribute to his pri- 
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mary object, viz. the fpread of the Gofpel in- 


China. ea 
During this period, he had occafional intercourfe 
with a native Roman Catholic. That perfon was 
fometimes diffuaded by the Romith Clergy from 
vifiting the ‘ Heretical Miffionary.”” The man 
urged in his own defence, that he faw nothing bad 
aboutthat Miffionary; the only remarkable thing was 
a certain ftrictnefs in keeping the ‘* die domintca.”’ 
Poor man! he feemed to have little piety, anda 
few things were now and then faid with a view to 
imprefs his mind more deeply with the neceffity of 
the religion of the heart; and the practice of chris- | 
tian virtue; but he was certainly never affailed on 
any fubject peculiar to the church of Rome. He 
was poor, had a family, and was not very prudentg 
hence fome affiftance was at times afforded him, 
for the fake of that Saviour in whom he profeffed 
to believe, to help him through his difficulties, 
Thofe now engaged in the Chinefe Miffion do not 
confider it as any part of their obyect to make pro- 
felytes from one Chriftian Communion to another. 
If the native force of chriftian truth and chriftian 
virtue fhould bring over any individual from ano- 
ther Communion to join with them, they would va- 
lue the acquifition, only in proportion to the degree 
in which that perfon’s life difplayed the efficacy of 
thofe grand principles about which there are no 
~difputes inthe Church of Chrift. But they ne- 
ver have ufed, and refolve, that they never will ufe, 
means to draw other chriftians out of their refpec- 
tive focieties. When an opportunity offers of turn- 
ing the attention of profefling chriftians to the love 
of God in Chrift Jefus—to the importance of prac- 
tical piety—and to the great realities of eternity, 
they wifh to embrace it; but-to inftruét the hea- 
then, not to profelyte chriftians, is the principle on 
which they ever wifh toact. 
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Theimme liate view of the Miffion to China, was 
not, as has already been ftated, to preach; yet this 
was contemplated as a defirable, though apparently 
diftant objects; and there was nothing in the So- 
¢iety’s Inttructions implying that private oral in- 
ftruction might not be entered on as foon as pos- 
fible; it was rather what they earneftly defired. 
Hence, an early endeavour was made by Mr. M. 
co turn the minds of thofe who taught him the 
language, to the fubje& of religion. On the fab- 
bath days, the Harmony of the Gofpels which 
he brought out with him, was read with them. 
But having then a very imperfect knowledge of 
the language, no connected view of the chriftian 
religion’ could be exhibited to the heathen. To 
addee fs che heathen in a fuitable manner, requires 
confiderable knowledge of their langu age, opi- 
nions, and manners. The difficulty is -greater 
where one has had no predeceffor: he has every 
thing to commence himfelf, and feels greatly the 
want of that aid which the labors of one who had 
gone before him would have afforded. Perhaps, 
fufficient allowance is not. made for this, in the 
expectations of many perfons who are warm 
friends to Miffions. Full and explicit ftatements 
of the contents of the facred writings, are the 
means to which under God, we look for the con- 
verfion of the nations; and till thofe ftatements 
can be made, we have no reafon to expect great 
refults. When a Miffion has been eftablithed for 
fome years, thofe who join it afterwards have not to 
contend with the fame difad vantages: they enjoy 
the benefit of other men’s labors. 

Thefe religious fervices onthe fabbaths, and oc-' 
cafionally at other feafons, have, with various in- 
terruptions, been continued to the prefent time. 
One, two, three, five, ten, and twelve Chinefe have 
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at times attended to inftruction, and the worthip of 
God; but large congregations cannot be expected 
ina country where to liften to inftruction from a 
foreigner, is a crime againft the ftate. The de- 
lightful fcene which the young Miffionary’s vivid 
imagination paints to itfelf, before he leaves his 
native fhores, of liftening throngs crowding around 
him—thoufands of admiring heathen hanging on 
his lips, and exulting at the found of eternal life, 
cannot be realized in the prefent ftate of China. 
To addrefs an individual or two with fear and 
trembling in an inner apartment, with the doors 
fecurely locked, is what Mr. M. has often been 
obliged to do, and his colleague alfo. St. Paul 
taught privately thofe whom he could not -pub- 
Jicly. It is doubtlefs difcouraging; but it is in 
the line of a Miffionary’s duty under fuch circum- 
ftances, and he will in general have more fatisfac+ 
tion in teaching a handful of heathen, than in ad- 
drefling a large concourfe of chriftians. For, though 
his work be more felf-denying and difficult in the 
former cafe than in the latter; yet he is contri- 
buting more directly to his proper object. A very 
little done among the heathen, may finally lead to 
important refults: one juft fentiment imparted, 
concerning the Deity, the Saviour, or the ultimate 
deftinies of man, may become the parent of a 
thoufand. It is in the nature of divine. truth to 
multiply itfelf Though at firft like a mere hand- 
ful of corn, fown on the tops of the mountains, 
where the blafting wind often blows over a thin 
mould and barren foils yet, by that celeftial in- 
fluence which God has promifed to diftil; as the 
dew, upon it, the fruit thereof fhall fhake like the 
ftately forefts of Lebanon. — It fhall fpread through 
| populous cities of the Gentiles, in which- its cons 
Seer or {pring up and flourifh, like grafs of the 
earl 
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SECTION IX. 





The APs of the Apostles printed—Chinese Grammar 
fintsbed—Family Affitttion—TraG@ and Catechism 
composed—fluman beings much influenced by cir- 
cumstances—The Epistles translated and printed. 
Donation from the B. and F, Bible Socrety. Style 
proper for a version of the Scriptures into Chinese. 
The ancient classical bouks not fit to be imitaled, and 
why. 


Ix 1810, Mr. Morrifon, having acquired fuffici- 
ent acquaintance with the Chinefe language, to 
fatisfy himfelf that the tranflation of the Acts oF 
THe Aposries which he brought out with him, 
would, if amended and revifed, be ufeful, he ac- 
cordingly made fuch corteCtions as he deemed ne- 
ceffary, and tried (what yet remained doubtful,) 
the practicability of printing the Holy Scriptures. 
The attempt fucceeded; and he felt not a little 
encouraged in afcertaining that fuch works could 
be accomplifhed with confiderable facility; he 
thought an important point was now gained; and 
having proved that it was practicable for perfons 
in the fervice of the Miffionary Society, to print 
the facred writings in China, he felt as if he could 
die more willingly than before. He had effected 
enough to encourage the Society to fenda fuc- 
ceffor. The charge for printing the Acts of the 
Apoftles, was exorbitantly high. It amounted to. 
more than half a dollar per copy;—the price at 
which the whole New Teftament has fince been 
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printed. But it was confidered a prohibited book; 
and fome rifk was fuppofed to be run by thofe 
who undertook to execute the printing. The in- 
fatiable avarice of the Chinefe, inclines them, on 
every occafion, to. impofe on foreigners; and the 
exclufive nature: of their Government furnithes 
them with every facility for cozening. They feem 
to confider all foreigners as their enemies; and to 
a certain extent treat them as fuch. It was not 
therefore expected, under fuch a ftate of things, that 
any partof the Chriftian Scriptures could be print- 
ed at the ufual price of other Chinefe books, pub- 
lifhed by natives themfelves. _ But as we fhall have 
an opportunity ina following fection, to fay fome- 
thing more on the fubject of Chinefe printing, we 
fhall leave it for the prefent. 

From the firft, Mr. M. had been collecting ma- 
terials for a Coinese Grammar, with the view of fa- 
cilitating the acquifition of the language to his 
country men. In 18t1, the Grammar was com- 
pleted; and afterwards fent to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, by the Select Committee, that it might be 
printed. Through fome means unknown to the 
author, the MS. was kept nearly three years in 
Bengal before it made its appearance. At length, 
however, it was printed at Serampore, in 1815, at 
the expenfe of the H. E. 1. Company, and is now 
before the public. 

In the fame year (1811,) the tranflation of the 
_Gofpel of Luke was finithed and printed; and alfo 
a {mall tract called Shin-saou ; 1. e. The Divine Doc- 
tine concerning the Redemption of the World. Mr. 
M. had to profecute thefe feveral works in the 
midit of the moft fevere domeftic afflictions. Mrs. 
M.’s complaint was given up as incurable, by the 
medical.Gentleman, J. L. Efa. who during that 
affliction, and-on every other vecafion, fhewed to- 
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Mr. and Mrs. M. and thofe who afterwards joined 
them in’ the Miffion, the utmoft attention of a 
profeffional man, and the fympathy and kindnefs 
of a father. By the goodnefs of God, Mrs. M.’s 
life was preferved; but her firft born fon died on 
the fame day, in which he breathed the breath of 
life. The infant was interred on the top of a little 
bill, at the northern extremity of the ifland of Ma- 


~ cao, where feveral other Europeans have been bu- 


ried. The Chinefe, at firft, oppofed the inter- 
ment of the child by force; and fince, fome Por- 
tuguefe inhabitant of Macao, actuated by bigotry 
and ignorance, wrote ribaldry on the tomb- ftone. 
In communicating verbal inftruction, Mr. M. 
felt greatly the need of a fhort fy{tematic view of 
the Chriftian doctrine, and form of a Chriftian 
Church. This induced him, in 1812, to compofe 
and print a Catechifm, which is, in fubftance, the 
_ fhorter Catechifm, of the Church of Scotland. 
Several introductory queftions, anda few others, 
here and there, were added, with the view of 
adapting it to the condition of a Pagan people. 
There were alfo two fhort forms of prayer, and 
a Pfalm and Hymn, appended. This fummary 
of divine truth, he found of great fervice in 
teaching chriflianity to the younger part of his 
Chinefe domeftics, fome of whom committed it. to 
memory. It has fubfequently proved an affiftance 
in the fchool at Malacca; and it is hoped, that 
thoufands of the Chinefe in different parts, into 
whofe hands it has been put, have been able to 
underftand, from reading it, the doctrine of eternal 
life, through Jefus Chritt. 
- Mr. M. fele the univerfally acknowledged ex- 
cellence of that ‘* form of found words,’? contain- 
ed in the fhorter Catechi{m; and, having from his” 
earlieft years, learnt it in the family and repeated 
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it in the Church, the tnfluence of education alfo 
concurred in leading him to choofe it rather than 
any other work of the kind In fact, it contained 
what he conceived to be a judicious epitome of the 
chriftian doctrine. The national Churches of Bri- 
tain both in England and in Scotland, notwith- 
ftanding the excellent fyftems of theoretical and 
practical divinity, which they inherit from the Re- 
formers and other eminent divines, by whofe - la- 
bors they were compiled, have till of late, difco- 
vered but little zeal in their conftituted capacity, 
to encourage the extenfive fpread of thofe prin- 
ciples in which they juftly glory. They have 
themfelves been flow in ufing efforts to’ commu- 
nicate the Gofpel to Pagan nations; and often not 
-forward to countenance the efforts of good men, 
not to fay of other focieties, but even of their own 
communion, who have been concerned for the dif- 
fufion of divine truth. But the God of Zion is never 
at a lofs for means; and it is pleafing to fee thefe 
churches at length come forward to the work, with 
thofe powerful refources of talent and influence 
which they poffefs. It is very common for privileged 
bodies of men, whether in Church or State, to de- 
generate: it is the effect of fallen human nature, 
and arifes in part from the influence which out- 
ward circumftances have over mankind; and it 
would moft likely be the fame if thofe religious 
bodies who now derive no emolument from the 
State, fhould become the dominant party. For 
there are but few individuals or focieties who pre- 
ferve their zeal for truth, and their devotednefs to 
God, in the midf{t of eafe and affluence. The Chinefe 
have made fimilar obfervations. Iris nor lefs true 
than lamentable, that the charater of man inftead 
of being formed and habitually influenced, by the 
great principles of moral and religious truth, is 


too often modelled by his circumftan@es, and de- 
rives its leading trait from particular offices, lo- 
= calities, times, and conditions. Eafe, with a cer- 
tain portion of fecurity, very often begets an indifa 
ference, which always corrupts ;—never Hopreens 
the mind. 
On the d goth June, 1812, Mr. M.’s daughter 
Mary Rebecca was born; and baptized on the 
/. -gigth of July the fame year. 
_ ~The tranflation of the Scriptures for feveral 
eyears, formed the chief part of his labors.— He 
went on gradually through the New’ Teflament, 
and printed {mall editions of its parts, as they were 
finifhed and corrected ; intending a general revifal 
as foon as the whole fhould becompleted. In the 
month of March, 1813, having finifhed and print- 
ed the epifiles; afew copies of them were fent 
home to England. When a copy was prefented 
to the British ano Foreicn Brave Socrery, the 
Directors of that noble Inftitution were pleafed to 
vote the fum of L. soo, towards the tranflating, 
printing, and circulating of the Sacred Scriptures in 
China. The zeal and liberal character of this ce- 
lebrated fociety, are well known. It was very en- 
couraging to the Chinefe Miffion, to be deemed 
worthy of its attention. The Society needs no 
praife;—its own works contain its eulogy. Its 
benevolence is experienced in the North, in the 
South, in the Weft, inthe vaft regions of the Eaft, 
‘and in almoft every country under heaven. — All 
nations have reafon to pronounce it bleffed, and 
the difpenfer of bleflings! Several larger grants 
of money have fince been received from that So- 
ciety, for the fame purpofes; which will be no- 
ticed in their place. 
The Misstonary Society had already gone to 
great expense in carrying on the tranflation of the 
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Scriptures into Chinefe thus far; and would in all 
human probability have been obliged if not to de- 
fit, yet to have proceeded much more flowly, but 
for the feafonable aid afforded by the Bible So- 
ciety. Pecuniary affiftance though of great mo- 
ment is not however, the only good that refults from 
Inftitutions of this Aature. Their attention is pe- 
culiarly calculated to produce falutary effeéts on 
the minds of thofe who are laboring in lonely fitu- 
ations abroad. Hence Mr. M. felt much gratified 
and encouraged, by the voice of the Bible Society, 
{peaking through its Committee and Secretaries. 
The countenance of Chriftians, efpecially of con- 
ftituted bodies, produces in general the fame bene- 
ficial effects on Miffionaries every where. For, there 
are perhaps few men on earth fo entirely fupported 
by faith in the divine promifes refpecting the King- 
dom of Chrift, as to feel no additional encourage 
ment from the concurrence of other good men in 
the fame work; and but few who are fo habitually 
and entirely adtuated by a regard tothe Deity as to 
derive no increafed ftimulus to zeal and fidelity, 
from the intereft which the religious public ma- 
nifefts in the furtherance and fuccefs of their labors 
of love. Confiderations of a varied character are 
fuited to the various powers of the human mind; 
and it will not be denied but that motives of an in- 
fertoy (1 do not fay unworthy) nature, may have a 
beneficial influence on highly important purfuits. 
The operations of the Church of God, in general, 
or in any of its feveral branches, produce awe and 
delight in every pious mind; and. the attention of 
any particular bedy of pious men, brings along 
with it, a powerful affociation of ideas, which fel-. 
dom fails to produce happy effe&s on the mind ' 
of the Miffionary abroad. He feels that he is not 
alone in the work. The prayers, talents, and in- 
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fluence of the churches at home, appear as power- 
ful, though often indirect Auxiliaries; and he fees 
in their zeal for the heathen, almofl the only thing 
next to God’s promife, thatcan comfort him in the 
midi{t of bodily infirmities, viz a pledge that they 
will noc fuffer the work to ceafe, when he fhall be 
laid in the duft. 

In rendering the Sacred Scriptures into Chinefe, 
Mr. Morrifon telt at a lofs for fome time, as to 
the kind of /tyle moft proper to be adopted. In 
Chinefe books, as in thofe of moft other nations, 
there are three kind of {tyle:—a high, a low, and 
a middle ftyle. The ftyle which prevails in the 
A PANS Woo-king and [Jj cs Sze-fhoo, is remark- 
ably concife, and confidered highly clafical, Mott 
works of fiction of the lighter fort, are written in 
a {tyle perfectly co/ogural. The = ls] San-kw6,*a 
work much admired in China, holds in point of 
ftyle, a midd’e place between thefe two. He at 
firft inclined to the, middle ftyle; but afterwards, 
on fecing an Imperial work, called 22 ay Shing- 
yu, defigned to be read twice a month, in the 
Public Halls of the different provinces, for the in- 
ftruction of the people in relative, and political du- 
ties, and which is paraphrafed ina perfectly col- 
loquial ftyle, he refolved to imitate this work. 

ift. Becaufe itis more eafily underftood by the 
bulk of the people. 

ad. Becaufe it is intelligible when read in an 
audience, which the high claffical ftyle is nor at 
all. The middle ftyle is alfo intelligible when 
read in public, but not fo eafily underftood as the 
lower ftyle. 

3d. Becaufe it can be quoted verbatim when 








* The San-kwo fills twenty closely printed thin dito 
decimo volumes, 
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preaching, and underftood by the people without 
any paraphraftic explanation. However, on re- 
confidering the fubject, he decided ona middle 
flyle as in all refpects beft adapted for a book in- 
tended for general eirculation. On the one hand, 
it poffeffes fomething of the gravity and dignity of 
the ancient claffical books, without that extreme 
concifenefs which renders them fo hard to be un- 
derftood. On the other hand, it is intelligible 
to all who can read to any tolerable extent, with- 
out finking into colloquial coarfenefs.. It is not 
above the illirerate, nor below the better educated. ~ 
The Chinefe whenever they fpeak ferioufly, affect 
to defpife the colloquial works of fiction, while at 
the fame time, they are obliged to acknowledge 
that the ftyle of the ancient claffical books is not 
adapted for general ufefulnefs. Of the ftyle of the 
= |e San-kw6, they fpeak in raptures. It may 
indeed, inas far as ftyleis concerned, be confidered 
the Spectator of China. Dr. Johnfon faid, that 
‘© fe who would make himfelf perfect in a good 
Englifh ftyle, fhould give his days and nights to 
Addifon.”? The fame may be faid of the San-kwo. 
The ftudent of Chinefe, who would exprefs him- 
' felf with eafe and general acceptance, either in 
converfation or in writing, ought carefully to read 
and imitate the San-kwo. A ftyle formed froma 
union of the commentaries on the claffical books, 
with the San-kwo, is well fuited a verfion of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and to theological writings in 
general. The fubjects treated of in thefe com- 
mentaries are often of a grave caft; hence the ftyle 
which a frequent and attentive perufal of them, 
would form, is’ likely to be much adapted to the 
dignity of divinethings; while that formed on the 
model of the San-kw6, will produce a fmooth and 
eafy flow of expreflion. 
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It has been, and probably ftill is the opinion of 
fome, that a verfion of the Holy Scriptures into 
Chinefe, fhould be made in imitation of the ftyle 
of the text of the claffical books, e. g. of the 
Fi. SE Woo-king, the JU 3 Sze-fhoo; and parti- 
cularly the writings of ix —j- Mang-tsze, have been 
mentioned as holding a firft place in thofe books 
which the tranflator fhould copy after. But, with 
all due deference to thofe who hold this opinion, - 
the writer cannot help thinking differently. Ina 
critique, or apology to the public, the names of 
Chinefe philofophers, found well, and may pro-_ 
duce an effect on thofe who have not the means of 
looking more narrowly into the fubject. | 

If we confider what is probable and what the aéual 
faG is, with regard to thefe writings, it will not 
-perha s appear perfectly evident, that they ought 
to be imitated. For, the Chinefe claffical books, 
if they be, what no one doubts, a faithful collec- 
tion of the maxims and productions of thofe emi- 
nent men to whom they are afcribed, then the 
{tyle is more than two thoufand years old. Taking 
into the account the frequent changes and fluctu- 
ations to which all languages are fubject, is it 
probable that a ftyle of language which pre- 
vailed twenty centuries ago, fhould be fuited to 
modern times? Is there any fuch example on re- 
cord? If any one object: * that though the lan- 
guage and ftyle of other countries have changed, 
yet thofe of China have not;’’—It is anfwered that 
the great difficulty which all learned Chinefe find in 
underftanding their ancient books, bears much 
againft the objection; efpecially when we confider » 
that the difficulty does not arife merely from the 
reference to cuftoms, and ufuages long fince obfo-. 
lete, and the relations of things of which we, in the 
latter end of the world, know almoft nothing; 
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but alfo from the style and strufure of the language — 
itfelf. Again, if we attend to the aéual fad, we 
fhall find that the Chinefe claffical books are not 
even fuppofed to be intelligible without a com- 
mentary. ‘The naked text is never read, except 
by children for the fake of learning the scund:, 
and under the explanation of a fchool-matter; 
or by perfons who have previously read it with 
the commentary; and it is not underflood by 
one fifth of thofe who have fpent feveral years 
in reading it, notwithftanding their having en- 
joyed the advantages of both a commentary and 
ateacher. If it be objected that the difficulty 
arifes not from the style, but from the sa/jzec#—it Is 
anfwered that, with the exception of the A, #8 
Yeb-king, and the 15 Jaf Chung-yung, which treat of 
abftrufe aftrological and metaphyfical topics, the 
others have no great difficulties in their refpective 
subjecis, but what arifes occafionally from allufions 
to ancient ufuages,.the definitions of which have 
not been clearly handed down in hiftory. 

A very confiderable part of the moft efteemed 
claffical books, namely the Sze-fhoo, is filled with 
maxims and aphorisms, which require a ftyle of a pe- 
culiar character, and which is but ill fuited to histo- 
rical narration, or to fubjects where a certain train of 
thought is preferved throughout a paragraph of 
five, ten, or twenty fentences. 

With refpedt to Mang-tsze, his ftyle is generally 
mafculine and animated ; but partakes of a certain 
levity to which his mind was fometimes fubject ; 
and the fame difficulties attend his writings which 
attend the other claflical books, though perhaps 
not always to the fame extent. 

China, it is true, has fcarcely any modern writers 
of note; but Choo-tsze and his contemporaries 
who wrote in the 12thcentury, were eminent au-_ 
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thors; and is it not more reafonable to fuppofe 
that the ftyle of language which prevailed fix hun- 
dred years ago, is better adapted to modern ‘ufe 
than that which prevailed two thoufand years ago? 
Choo-tsze paraphrafed moft of the King, or clas- 
fical books; and confeffes himfelf often ata lofs 
for the genuine fenfe of the text, from its extreme 
age and brevity. The writer has therefore no he- 
fitation in giving it as his decided opinion, that the 
ftyleof the books commonly called King, is by no 
means fit to be imitated in general, either ina ver- 
fion of the facred volume, or in theological wri- 
tings—or indeed, in any work intended for exten- 
five perufal and ufefulnefs among all claffes. For, 
admitting that a verfion of the Scriptures formed on 
the ftyle of the claffical books, would be underftood 
by the learned, and perhaps admired by them, 
yet the generality of the people would be able to 
underftand, but very little of it. A deal of hard 
work would be left to the preacher and com- 
mentator, which the tranflator, by imitating models 
of more modern date, might prevent. 
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SECTION X. 


Several! orphans supported and taught. System of 
Chinese educatian very bad. Suggestion to opulent and 
benevolent persons—various laborers required in all 
Misstons—division of labor useful—a colleague ap- 
pointed to Mr. Morrison—bis voyage out—arrival at 
Macao—ordered to leave tt—removes to Canton.— 
Great need of the ordinances of religion among foreigners 
there. 


Durine the years 1813 eee 1814, four orphan 
boys were kept at the expenfe of the Miffionary 
Society, under Mr. M.’s inftruction. They were 
taught the rudiments of their native language; 
and the principles of the Coristian religion. They 
committed to memory paflages of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and’ the catechifm above noticed. Thefe 
boys have fince been difperfed, and their inftruc- 
tions perhaps loft fight of; yet who can tell but 
the feed fown may, unobferved hy the fower, 
{pring up and bring forth the fruits of righteous- 


nefs to the praife and glory of God. There have 


generally been and now are, fome pocr boys 
attached to the Miffion in China, the expenfe of 
whofe fupport and education has fometimes been 
borne by Mr. M. himfelf, and fometimes by the 
fociety. At the time alluded to 1813-14,) there 
was lefs difficulty in keeping them and more time 
to pay attention to them than has fubfequently 
been the cafe. 

Education, to a certain extent, is more general 
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in China, than perhaps in any other modern pagan 
country. - The general fenfe of the nation is great- 
ly in'its favor. Still, there is a large proportion of 
the lower claffes left entirely uninftructed. Tang- 
peaou, a Gentleman who wrote on the fubject of 
education in the forty-feventh year of Kang-he, 
(A. D. 1708,) fays of people in country places: 
“of ten perfons, perhaps there is not one capable 
of reading; and in feveral tens, not one capable 
of writing.”? Iris true, that it is now upwards of 
a hundred years fince this teftimony was delivered; 
but it is to be feared, that it is no lefs true, that 
educaion has made but flow advances under the 
Tartar Dynafty: and during the late Englith Em- 
baffy, inftances*occurred in courfe of the journey, 
of perfons holding official fituations,. who could 
neither read nor write. Tang. peaou, however, does 
not {tate the aggregate proportion of thofe who can 
read, to that of the whole population There is in 
China abundant room, and great neceflity, for the 
beneficience of opulent and well difpofed indivi- 
duals, to contribute to the removal of ignorance 
and vice, by encouraging and fupporting {chools of 
inftruction for poor children; and, were it not for 
the perfecuting and defpotic fpirit of the Govern= 
ment, there is probably no country in the world 
where the aid of fuch an Inftitution as the Brr- 
TISH AND ForetGn Scuoot Soctery, would be 
more heartily welcomed, or more really ufeful. 
For although the nature of the Chinefe language 
may not admit of adopting the whole of the new 
plan of education; (which however, is (till ina great 
meafure problematical) yet fuch parts could be in- 
troduced as would greatly tend to improve the 
_ wretcbedly bad fy{tem of education which prevails 
in China. 

In the various commercial bodies of foreigners 
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now refiding in Canton, ‘there are many liberal. 
and benevolent individuals, who could eafily af- 
ford to fupport and educate, (we fhall fay) fx poor 
boys each: one hundred pounds (L. 400). per 
annum, would be amply fuffictent both for their 
fupport and inftru¢tion, even on the prefent 
wretched fyftem of education in China. Each 
Gentleman might hire a native, capable of teach- 
ing the language,* and have the boys taught per- 
haps in fome of the apartments of his own houfe, 
or he could fend them out to fome fchool. He 
might confine them entirely to Chinefe elementary 
books, if he were afraid of introducing thofe which 
treat of chriftianity. Even in this way, he would 
contribute to the furtherance of knowledge, and to 
the increafe of focial order and virtue; and his be- 
nevolent efforts, byximparting the ability of read- 
ing books generally, would furnith a collateral fa- 
cility to the {pread of the Gofpel. The fkillowhich 
the boys acquire in writing and cafting accounts, 
alfo would yery materially aid their own future 
comfert in the prefent world. It is refpectfully 
fuggefted to the confideration of the Gentlemen 
in queftion, whether fomething of this nature may 
not be tried, Yf well explained, and conduéted in 
the Chinefe manner, the writer believes that the 
difficulties attending the meafure, are by no 
means infuperable, even in the prefent ftate of 
China. Whatever objections the Chinefe may 
have to christianity, they would perhaps have none 
to the education common among themfelves, except 
their being indebted to foreigners for it; and they 
are too much alive to their own intereft to con- 
tinue long very fcrupulous on that head. The 





* A person of the description referred to, would be got 
for 8 or 10 dollars per month. A first rate teacher would 
be much more expensive. . 
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thing thould be attempted in a gradual and ju- 
dicious manner; and there is reafon to think that 
after fome time, it would gain the approba- 
tion of no fmall number of the natives. The in- 
dividuals who bear the expenfe would rife in 
their eftimations the Chinefe would fee that that 
benevolence which they themfelves approve, but 
rarely difplay, eminently exilts ify thofe nations 
which they have been taught to defpife. If the 
meafure now fuggetted, fhould after fifty, fixtv, oran 
hundred years, be the means of producing ge- 
neral good effeG@s on the fyftem of Chinefe edu-. 
cation and morals, the beneficence of thofe who 
employ it will be amply rewarded. As the 
object of thefe papers is not merely to give 
a narration of facts, but alfo to make fuch re- 
marks and offer fach fuggeftions, as may feem 
to have either a direct or indirect influence on the 
fpread of knowledge and chriftianity in thefe 
countries, it is hoped this degreffion is not alto- 
gether ont of place. ' 
For about fix years, Mr. M. labored entirely 
alone in the Miffion; and often under very great 
difadvantages. The Miffion, as all Miffions do 
where there is but ove laborer, was of confequence 
retarded in its progrefs. He was alfo engaged, 
with the approbation of the Miffionary Society, in 
a fecular employment, which left lefs time for the 
more immediate concerns of the Miffion. For, in 
very embaraffing and anxious times he. had to ful- 
fil the duties of commercial and political Trans- 
lator and Interpreter, as well as thofe of private 
tutor to fome Chinefe ftudents; all. of which due 
ties had no direct concern with the Miffion; yet 
as he had undertaken them, he could not flightly 
pafs them over: fome perfons thought that his was 
a mere fine-cure fituation, the duties of which 
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could be performed in any manner and in almoft 
no time; but he could never think fo meanly of 
the relations which fubfift in civil fociety, or fo 
irreverently of the arrangements of Divine Pro- 
vidence, as to let fuch a difhonorable idea have 
the leaft place in his mind. ; 

With thefe and his other literary labors, very 
little time was left for communicating oral 1n- 
ftruction.to the heathen: or indeed to pay that at- 
tention to his own family, which is becoming in 
every firuation; but tenfold more requifite in fo- 
reign countrics, where people are far removed 
from relatives and chriftian fociet 

In every Miffion it is defirable that there be a 
variety of perfons for the feveral departments of 
the work; and in Miffions conducted on a large 
{cale, they become abfolutely neceffary. | The 
principle of the div sian of laber,’? which con- 
tributes fo much to the perfeétion of the practical 
arts, and to ‘the wealth of hations,”” is capable 
of being adopted (at lcaft to a ceftain extent,) 
with great fuccefs in Miffions whefe vatious tas 
lents and laborers are required. The moft fuc- 
cefsful Miffions have adopted this principle; and 
put icin practice as far as poffible; and the re= 
fults prove its utility. 

There fhould be catechifts, preachers, and trans~ 
lators, or writers of books; although there is no 
neceffity that thefe fhould be fo exclufively fixed 
to one thing, as that the catethift fhould never 
tranflate, or the tranflator never inftruct children. 
What is here faid,. refers to the general manages 
ment of a Miffion; and thofe who at firft, from 
their little knowledge of the tanguage, Cannot en-= 
gage in what may improperly be called the highet 
departments of the . work; will yer gradually 
rife to them, in proportion to their fuccefs in the 
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language, and, other things being equal, be able 
to take part therein. In courfe of one, two, or 
three years, the turn of a Miffionary’s mind, and 
his talents, will in ordinary cafes, point to the 
particular department in which his life will be 
moft ufefully fpent. A due fenfe of propriety 
will lead him to value the judgment of his fenior 
brethren; and due regard to the caufe of the Gos- 
pel, will prevent them from pointing him to a fi- 
tuation where growing talents would be cramped, 
or to which his ftrength and conftitution are une- 
qual. In addition to.a printer, who, inan extenfive 
Million, is one of its moft ufeful members, and who 
may or may not be a Miffionary, it would prebably 
be an improvement to have a fecular perfon, a 
pious man, to act in the capacity of fteward for 
the Miffion—to keep accounts—tranfcribe papers, 
&c. He would fave much time to thefe engaged 
in teaching, preaching, and writing; and the 
faving of expenfe by his good economy, would be 
quite equal to the amount of his fupport. It is 
inconfiftent with eaftern manners for females, who 
often form part of a Miffion family, to goto the 
public market, to buy in what ts neceflary; nor 
indeed are the conftitutions of European females 
generally fit to endure the heat of the fun, in go- 
ing out. What ts 7a the houfe, they can dire and 
manage ; but they cannot go out to bring it from 
the market. The confequence is that great impo- 
fitions are practifed on foreigners by native domes~ 
tics; and their expenfes rendered often more than 
double. A perfon of the defcription now mention- 
ed,' would be able to prevent many of thefe impo~ 
fitions ; and thus to Ieffen the expenfe very con- 


fiderably.. He fhould be well acquainted with the 


colloquial language of the place; with the weights, 
meafures, coins, and cuftoms ; and fhould be a man 
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who will take the trouble perfonally to examine 
things and act for the good of the Miffion Such a 
perfon might alfo be very ufeful as a Sunday-fehool 
teacher: but thefe things by the bye. 

Mr. M. had often written to England, for a col. 
league tocome out to his affiftanees and the wri- 
ter of this, originally from the North of Scotland, 
was at length appointed. 

The difficulty of writing with impartiality any 
narrative in which the author himfelf has acted a 
part, and where he tn a manner becomes his own 
historian, is univerfally confeffed: 1 now begin to 
feel this difficulty. . 

Few men like to interweave their own errors, 
weakneffes, and foibles, into their narrative; and, 
whatever a falfe modefty may have taught them 
to fay. or to write, there are perhaps in seality, 
but. .very few who would cheerfully hold up 
their partners in any work, to the view and 
re{pect of the public, where they evidently fee 
that fuch.an exhibition will throw themfelves into 
the fhade. All men who act from principle {and — 
who is there that does not at leaft wifh it to be 
fuppofed that. be aéts thus?) conceive that. their 
views, plans, and line of ¢omduét are upon the 
whole right, and, in as faras they can fee for the 
time, better than any other they could adopt; 
hence, it is hardly to be wondered at, if they 
fometimes fpeak and write of them in terms which 
ftrongly imply | se/f-approbation. When a man 
writes a narrative in which his own opinions and 
actions form part of his materials, it may be a 
queflion whether, in referring to himfelf, he fhould 
| fpeak in the first perfon or in the tz d, whether 
he fhould fay, “ / did,” or “he did.,? Yo con- 
demn the former, as difpfaying vain egotifm, 
would be no lefs improper than to commend the 
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latter as a proof of retiring modefty, In- writing 
in the third perfon, a man perhaps ftands a better 
chance of efcaping fevere criticifm; while he who 
writes in the fir(t perfon, enjoys fome advantage 
of going on with more facility in his fubje@. Be- 
lieving both methods’to be equally good ‘and 
equally fit as a medium to difplay either vanity or 
modefty, according to the ftate of the writer’s 
mind, I bave therefore, in what follows, not been 
at all f{crupulous about the matter, but have written 
in the firft or third perfon, as they chanced to oc- 
cur to my thoughts at the time. If the reader 
think, that in any inftance I have over-ftepped 
the bounds of modefty, and done more than jus- 
tice'to myfelf, I requeft he will afcribe it'to a prin+ 
ciple which is very common to man, perhaps in- 
feperable from his nature;—viz. @ destre to be 
thought favorably of by mankind. 

To return from this degreffion. Having been 
introduced by the Rev. D. Morrifon, and the Rev, 
John Philip, to the Aberdeen Miffionary Society, 
{ was examined by the Rev. Meffrs. Doeg, Philip, 
Dr. Rofs, Profeffor Kidd, and Profeffor Bently, 
then Dire@tors of that Inftitution; and fent by 
them to the Committee of the Miffionary Society 
in London, who placed me under the tuition of 
Rev. David Bogue, in the Theological Seminary 
at Gofport, where the Society’s ftudents are gene- 
rally educated. The expenfe of my journey to 
London, as well as a confiderable part of the: pre- 
parations for it, was borne by the Aberdeen Mis- 
fionary Society. 4 ever felt my obligations to the 
Diretors of that Society, for their great kindnefs, 
both in their official and individual capacity. The 
correfpondence of feveral of thefe worthy men, of-: 
ten proves refrefhing and. inftructive to me in 
thefe heathen lands. While at Gofport, I purfued 
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my fludies with as much affiduity as my bodily 
ftrength would admit... I began with fcarce any 
hope of fuccefs; but refolved that if I fhould not 
be fuccefsful, it fhould not be for want of appli- 
cation. . The firft intimations of the Society’s with 
to appoint me to the Chinefe Miffion, were receiv- 
ed with furprife and fear; but having no predi- 
listion for anv particular place, I referred the de- 
eifion to the Dire@tors; hoping that divine proyi- 
dence would over rule their determination, for my 
own good and that of the caufe which I withed to 
ferve. It has fince often proved a fource of fitts- 
faction that, by a voluntary act, I . the dectfion 
out of my own power. Having gone through the 
ufual courfe of ftudies, and being fortifwate enough 
to obtained the approbation of my Tuter, to whofe — 
paternal kindnefs I ever fecl deeply indebted, I was 
ordained to the Gofpel Miniftry on the 1ath July, 
1812. On the 4th of following S¢ptember, I wenr 
with Mrs. Milne, who was alfo from the North of 
Scotland, on board of {hip at Portfmouth, to fail for 
the Cape of Good Hope.. At the Cape we met. with 
fome of our old friends and experienced much kind= 
nefs from: the chriftians there. We were introdu- 
ced to John Herbert Harrington, Efg. who toge- 
ther with Mrs. Harrington were on a vifit from- 
Bengal; thefe worthy perfons thowed us great © 
kindnefs; and have ever fince continued their 
benevolent attentions both to our family and work. 
We next failed by way of the Ifle of France, where, 
at the requeft of one of the Directors of the Mifft- 
onary Society, [ employed myfelf in collecting in- 
formation relative to the Ifland of Madagafcar, 
to which the Society was about to fend a Miffion. 
A {mall pamphlet, was compiled partly from 
French books, met with there, and partly from the 
verbal communications of tholé who had refided on 
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Madagafcar. Thefe imperfedt hints were afterwards 
publithed at the end of the Rev. John Campbell's 
book of Travels in South Africa. It was intended 
that I fhould vifit that ifland, if a convenient op- 
portunity offered, which was not the cafe during 
our ftay at the Ifle of France. On the 4th July, 
1813, we arrived fafely at Macao, and were moft cor- 
dially welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Morrifon. I com- 
menced the ftudy of the Chinefe language, under , 
the fame imprcffions as thofe with which I had bes 
gua my ftudies at Gofport. Thad an idea that the 
language was extremely dificult (an idea which I 
have never yet feen any reafon to change,) and fele 
convinced that, for a perfon of very humble talents, 
great diligence, undivided attention, and continued 
perfeverance were requifite, in order to his attaine 
ing after long application, as much knowledge of 
it as would enable him to be of any fervice in 
the caufe of chriftianity. . 

I therefore refolved that, in as far as it fhould 
pleafe God to give bodily health, I-would labor to 
the utmoft of my flrength, and not be difcouraged 
if my progrefs fhould be very flow. I began un- 
der more favorable circumiftances than my fellow- 
faborer had done. I had the aid of Mr, Morrifon’s 
writings on the Chinefe language, of his experi« 
ence acquired through a_ period of fix years, and 
hoped to enjoy his perfonal inftructions for a con= 
fiderable time. But, on the 2d or 3d day after] be- 
gan, a verbal order was fent from the (then) Por- 
tuguefe Governor of Macao, commanding me to. 
leave the fettlement in eight, days; which was 
fhortly after tollowed by another meflage, ordering 
me to go on board a yeffel that was then going out 
of Port. It was in vain ftated to. the Governor, 
that I would pledge myfelf to leave the place in: 
courfe of one or two years, after acquiring fome — 
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knowledge of the Chinefe language—No—the or- 
der to depart muft be obeyed: This meafure was 
confidered by fome difinterefted perfons, both of 
the Englith and other Faétories, as very inhofpi- 
table and ungrateful. They reafoned thus: ‘* Mr, 
Milne is a ftubjcct of Great Britain—a country 
that is fpilling its blood, and wafting its treafures, 
to preferve the integrity of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal; moreover, he has infringed none of the local 
etegulations of ‘the Portuguefe in this place. 
Hence, it can hardly be confidered honorable to 
refufe the ordinary rights of hofpitality to any 
fubject of an allied country. But Mr. Milne, it 
is fuppofed, has fome religious object in view, 
which it is feared, may prove detrimental to the 
interefts of the Church of Rome; therefore the zeal 
of the Catholic clergy is awakened againft him. 
Still, whatever his ultimate views maybe, he has 
not yet appeared in any other capacity in Macao, 
than that of a Britifh fubject; and when it is con- 
fidered how amplea toleration, and how many 
privileges, the Catholic clergy enjoy in Eng- 
land, and in the Biitith pofftflions in India, it 
cannot be viewed as an equitable proceeding, 
to deny a temporary refidence to an individual 
who has perhaps not the wifh, and certainly 
notthe power of doing any thing againft the Roz 
mifh religion on its prefent footing in Macao.’ 
Such were the views which fome Gentlemen who 
acted a friendly part on this occafion, had of the 
fubject. Whatever their own particular fentie 
ments of religion, or of Miffionary efforts, were, 
is another matter, They viewed this meafure 
rather politically than religioufly; and fome of 
them were not backward to ufe their influence 
to obtain a revocation of the order. The kind 
attention of the Chiefs of the Dutch and Swedifk 
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Fatories, and of feveral Gentlemen in the Eng- 
lifh Factory, on the occafion, laid me under many 
obligations. It was neceffary however for the. 
time to remove; I accordingly left Macao on 
the 20h July, (Mrs. Milne being allowed to 
remain with our friends) and went in a fmall 
beat to Canton, where I remained the enfuing 
feafon; enjoying that hofpitality among the hea- 
then, which had been denied in a chriftian colony. 
Not having been long frou. my native country, 
and having geberally met with kindnefs in. the 
colonies which we pafltd on our way out, 1 no 
doubt felt more at being driven from Macao, 
than a perfon who had feen more of {trange coun- 
tries, and pafled through more of the ears of 
life, would have done. Afterwards, when reflect- 
ing more maturely on the fubject, 1 faw that there 
~was reafon to make every poflible allowance for the 
conduct of the Government of Macao, and to put 
as favorable a conftruction upon it as it would 
bear. Iwas aware that the Governor did it*not 
from perfonal ill-will: his oficial fituation proba- 
bly rendered it prudent to liflen to the voice of the 
Church. Here, it is but juft to acknowledge that, 
fubfequently 1 was permitted to return to Macao, 
when my affairs required it; and that I never af- 
ter met with any farther impediment fromthe Go- 
vernment, or fromthe people; on the contrary, the 
kindnefs of feveral re{pectable Portuguefe farailies, 
deferves my hearty acknowledgments. For fome 
time, I continued laboring atthe language in Cane 
ton, with bur little affittance, ull Mr. Morrifon 
came up with the Factory, when I enjoyed the be- 
nefit of his tuition for about three months, 
Notconfidering myfelf a competent judge of the 
-methods proper for acquiring the fingular ‘and dif= 
ficult language of China, I religned tny {elf ald. 
P 
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to his direction; a meafure which I have ever had the 
higheft caufe to be fatisfied- with. He fuggefted 
the importance of laying afide for a time, almoft 
every other ftudy, and {pending the whole ftrength 
of body and mind in one purfuit, viz. that of the 
language. The whole day from morning till late 
at night, was accordingly, employed in Chinefe ftu- 
dies. My other purfuits were laid afide for the time; 
even theology and the critical ftudy of the facred 
Scriptures for which a peculiar partiality had al- 
_ways been felt, were fcarcely attended to above an 
hour in a whole week. This facrifice appeared at 
firtt exceedingly hard to make, but the advantage 
~was afterwards experienced. Three other fugges- 
tions of the fame gentleman, refpecting the ftudy of 
the Chinefe language, I fhall here mention, partly 
to teftify my obligation for them, and partly for 
the confideration of thofe who may in future 

ftudy Chinefe. He remarked that, in learning a 
foreign language, he thought a perfon fhould at firft 
attend much to the colloquial dialect, becaufe 
when he can once afk a few queftions, and is mas- 
_ ter of a few conttantly recurring phrafes, he will 
then be able to derive benefit from the inftruGtions 
of a native teacher, and alfo be daily gathering 
fomething from what he hears in converfation. 

Again, it was obferved chat, from the nature of 
the Chinefe language, it feemed to-be of impor- 
tance for the learner to commit much to memory. | 
The practice of the Chinefe themfelves, ftrongly 
confirms this remark. 

Finally, he advifed that, in reading, particular 
attention fhould be paid to the character. A few - 
characters fhould every day be written and care- 
fully analyzed. Thefe fuggeftions I found of great 
fervice; and, when the urgent neceffity there is for 
commencing the work of inffruction among the 
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heathen as early as poflible, is confidered, I think 
an attention to the three firft of thefe remarks will 
early and amply repay their labor, while a rigorous 
adherence to the laft remark, viz. a careful attention 
to the character, will in courfe of time fecurea de- 
gree of correctnefs which is very effential in writ- 

ing on facred fubjects. , 

On the 14th O&ober, 1813, our daughter Rachel 
Amelia was born; fhe was baptized onthe 23d Ja- 
nuary, 1814. 

Whilein Canton, it was neceffary for me to hire 
apartments, generally called a Factory here, which 
though fmall, coft 500 Spanifh dollars for the fea- 
fon. Toa perfon without the ordinary commer- 
cial profpects which bring moft foreigners to Can- 
ton, and who was fupported by a benevolent fo- 
ciety, this fum was large; but there was no means 
of avoiding it. 

Being then incapable of doing any thing in the 
Chinefe language, and as there was no public re- 
ligious inftruction in the Englifh language in Can- 
ton, I preached inthis “ hired houfe” on the Sab- 
baths, during: that and the following winter, to | 
thofe from the different foreign factories and fhips 
who chofe to attend. Mr. Morrifon has for fome 
time back had a Sunday Leéture in Macao, for the 
benefit of thofe who wifh to avail themfelves 
thereof. 

Here I would again detain the reader, while I- 
remark that the Chinefe, however, oppofed tea the 
Gofpel themfelves, yet never object to foreigners 
ufing the religions of their refpective nations 
whatever thefe may be. On the contrary, men 
who feem to regard no God, and treat with con- 
tempt every kind of religion, fink greatly in the 
eftimation of the fober minded. The foreign 
e€ommercial eftablifhments in China, are confidered 
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“the reprefentatives of their feveral countries; and 
to leave them totally deftitute of religious ordi- 
nances, and of public teachers, tends to diminifh 
their national confequence in the eyes of the Chi- 
nefe; and nor, as fome have foolithly thought, ty 
leffen the ful picions of that people. Independent 
however, of any political confideration, the fact 
that the feveral factories are without chriftian or- 
dinances, and that there are feveral thoufands of 
foreigners, Englith, Americans, &c. profeffing 
the Gofpel, for three or four months annually, dur- 
ing the time the {hips are in China, entirely des- 
titute of chriftian inftruction, will not be viewed as 
alight matrer by che friends of truth, morality, and 
religion. The effet of thofe inftructions which 
our countrymen receive from their refpective 
clergymen and paftors at home, is often Joft in the 
contaminations, which reign around them while 
abroad; and many of them die jn China. without 
any one to-adminifter falutary inftruction and con- 
folation in their laft moments! It is earneftly to 
be wifhed that the different chriftian~ nations 
which trade at Canton, particularly. England and 
Ametica, from which the greateft number of per- 
fons annually come, would ferionfly confider this, 
and f{peedily adopt fuitable means for the re. 
moval of fo great anevil. One or two chriftian 
Minifters of ex: ‘mplary and confiftent chara@ter, 
who would value a fituation more for. the oppor- 
tunities it affords of doing g raod, than for the prof. 
pect it holds forth of railing them fpeedily to 
wealth and independence, would be exceedingly 
ufeful among the Proteftant foreigners. in China. 
Chiiftians ape nor the proper oby-s of «a Miffion- 
aryis labor, neither has he time to fpend in their 
infiu@on: that belangs more properly to Mi- 
niflers who have a fixed charge. I would gladly 
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provoke the Churches in England and America to 
this ‘© work of faith and labor of love;”? and hope 
their choice of agent: for this important fervice, 
will fall upon men of piety, learning, and dignity 
of conduét—men who, while they are free from 
thofe ufelefs peculiarities which would difguft 
perfons of rank and education, will confider it as’ 
a duty cheerfully to atrend the banmock: and fick 
beds of poor illiterate failors.—Men whofe con- 
duct will command refpect, reverence, and affec- 
tion—do honor to their character as Minifters of 
Chrift—reflect credit on the Proteftant faith in the 
prefence of its enemies—and tend to draw forth the 
efteem of the heathen around them. 

Mr. Morrifon fome time fince, fuggefted the 


importance of this idea to fume clerical perfons 
in America. 


SECTION ‘XI, | 


Translation of the New Testament completed—Mr, 
—Milne’s Tour to Fava resolved upon—the objrdls 
in view—Printing of the Scriptures and Tracts. 
Mr. M.’s voyage—touches at Banca—arrsves at 
Fava—procecdings there—labors of former Dutch 
Ministers noticed—Mr. M. returns to China, via 
Matacca. 


Me. Morrifon had now by his own individual la- 
bor, brought the tranflation of the New Tefta- 
ment near to a clofe;—it was finifhed and revifed 
in the end of 1813. Though he did not confider 
the work as laying claims to perfection, yet the 
completion of it was viewed as conftituting an era 
in the Chinefe Miffion. It was an event which 
every good chriftian ardently wifhed for; and, as 
a commencement to the work of evangelizing 
China, it was a moft important attainment. ‘The 
news gladdened the hearts of many thoufands of © 
chriftians at home, who offered up their moft cor- 
dial thanks to God, for his goodnefs in preferving 
the tranflator’s life to finifh the work; and their 
moft fervent prayers for its fuccefs. The trans- 
Jator was never elated with his work; yet he felt 
grateful to the author of his being for making him 
thus far inftrumental in ferving the caufe for which 
he left his native fhores; and his colleague deemed 
himfelf happy in reaching China, juft when the 
fecond volume of the facred oracles, was ready to 
be put into the hands of theheathen.. Mr. M. 
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had, as already noticed, brought out with 
him from England, a manufcript containing the 
Acts and fome of Paul’s Epiftles, which had been 
ata former period, rendered into Chinefe by fome 
Catholic Miffionary. Thefe he found of much as- 
fiftance in his firft efforts to communicate. chris- 
tian knowledge to the heathen; and he frequently 
derived afliftance from them in courfe of the trans- 
lation. _He deemed it right publickly to acknow- 
ledge his obligations to his unknown predeceffor, 
the author of rhe MS, which was done ina letter 
addreffed to the Comumirtee ofthe Britith and Fo- © 
reign Bible Society, (vide appendix to 11th Report 
of B. and F. B. S. page 26.) Mr. M. was not 
ignorant of the efforts that were making in Bengal 
by the members ofthe Baprift Miffion, in the fame 
caufe; nor is any thing here faid with a view to 
difparage, or throw a veil over, the highly ufeful 
labors of fo meritorious a body of men. On the 
contrary, Mr. M. from the beginning, thought that 
the labors of feveral individuals, inftructed by 
different native teachers, would ultimately con- 
tribute to the progreflive perfection of a tranfla- 
tion of the divine oracles into Chinefe. He hoped 
that the harmony of the Gofpels (by the Catholic 
Miffionaries,) and feveral of the epiftles, as well as 
a Chinele teacher, all of which he had_ before 
procured fer and fent to them, would contribute 
in fome degree to the progrefs and perfection Of 
their verfion. 

“About this time, Mr. Mogerifon heard of ae 
good effects of his tract, on “ The Redempticn of the 
World,” in reforming a native Chinefe of vicious 
manners, who had, in early life, been educated as 
a Roman Catholic. This encouraged him to hope 
that his labor, though carried on under very un- 
promifing circumf{tances, would not ‘‘ be in vain 
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in the Lord.’ Vinay thoufand copies of that 
fmall publication, have fince been widely circu- 
lated among the Chinefe. The fruits do not im- 
mediately appear; burt ‘the word o vah fhall 
not return to him void; ir fhall in thie 
thing whereunto he fent it.’ : 

As Mr Milne was not Wee ch to remain in 
Macao, and could not without fome danger of at- 
tracting the attention of Government, continue in 
Canton all the year round, it became a qucftion, 
what was the moft proper courle to take. After 
due deliberation, it was refolved, (in November,) 
that, as che New Teflament and feveral tracts were 
finifhed, an edition of them fhould be printed; and 
that he fhould go through the chief Chinefe fettle- 
ments in the Malay Archipelago, and circulate 
them as widely as poffible. The object of this 
tour were: © . 

1. To circulate the New Teftament and tracts. 

2. To feck a quiet and peaceful retreat, where 
the chief feat of the Chinele Miffion fhould be 
fixed; and where thofe important labors, which 
could not be carried on to great extent under a 
perfecuting government, might be purfued with- 
oul interruption. 

3. To make fuch memoranda of the Chinefe po- 
pulation, circumftances, &c. as might in future 
afi? to direct the operations of the Miffion with 
regard to the means proper for fpreading’ the Gos- 
pel among them. 

4. To inquire what facilities exifted in Java and 
Penang for printing a volume of Dialogues, Chine fe 
aud kng th, compiled by Mr. Morrifon, with the 
view of affifting his junior brethren in the ac- 
quifition of the Chinefe language.—Thefe were 
the principal ends of the propofed tour. The 
books refulved to:-be printed and circulated, were, | 
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New Teftament, aie - 2,000 
Tract, = a a . 10,000 
Carechifm, © ~ = - - = 5,000 

17,000 


To carry thefe through the prefs, at a time when 
the jealoufy of the Chinefe Government was feel- 
ingly alive to every movement of foreigners, was 
a work attended with no ordinary anxiety. Hap- 
py Britons aad Americans!—ye know not the 
anxieties which defpotifm occafions. Though the 
fervants of God have no reafon to be appalled by 
the fury of the oppreffor, becaufe there is an arm 
that can reftrain the wrath of man; yet it is in hu- 
man nature to feel folicitude. However, it pleas- 
ed God, under whofe controul are all the move- 
ments of human fociety, fo to order it that the 
whole impreffion was carried through, and fuit- 
ably difpofed of, without exciting the public ate 
tention. i 

When the printing was finifhed, the greater part 
of the edition was. placed under Mr. Milne’s care, 
for diftribution among the Chinefe emigrants in 
the places already named. . He had then fearcely 
learnt the rudiments of the Chinefe language, as 
he had not attended to it above fix months, more 
than a third of which time he had labored under 
great difadvantages, being obliged to.fag alone 
without the afliftance of his fenior brother. He 
of courfe, felt his extreme inadequacy for a work 
in which a much greater acquaintance with the 
colloquial Chinefe was neceffary. To be fo early 
deprived of the tuition of Mr. Morrifon, to whofe 
perfonal kindnefs and pious counfels, he was no 
lefs indebted, than to his attainments in Chinefe 
Literature, was very painful to him. It was how- 
ever, a great eafe to his mind to leave his family 
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under the kind care of Mr. and Mrs. M. and in 
the midft of fome benevolent perfons, whofe 
attentions were ever ready and abundant.’ At 
Mr. M.’s fuggeftion he had committed to me- 
mory the volume of Dialogues, formerly mention- 
ed, and copied over both it and the Grammar, 
which labor he found of exceeding great fervice 
afterwards —he had begun to read in the more ealy 
colloquial books; and could write the character im- 
perfectly. With thefe very inadequate qualifica- 
tions, and with a teacher who knew not a fingle 
word of any language but his own, he fet out on 
his tour; refolving to do the beft he could; and 
hoping that, by the divine bleffing, the fervice 
which he was going upon, would contribute its 
quota to the eftablifhment of truth and righteous- 
nefs in the earth. The advices and judicious coun- 
fels of his faithful friend, proved- exceedingly 

ufeful; they were often adverted to during his 
Spiences in the iflands. 

After having, with two gentlemen who were in 
the fame boat, narrowly efcaped feizure by a Chi- 
nefe war-boat, he went on board the fhip James 
Drummond, bound to Jaya, by way of Banca. She 
was carrying 450 Chinefe eimigrants, who were 
Janded at the latter place. While on board, 25 
copies of the New Teftament (perhaps the firtt 
complete copies of the Chinefe Teftament. ever 
difpofed of,) and many tracts were diftributed 
among thefe poor men who were going abroad in 
fearch.of their daily bread. In this fervice he had 
the afliftance of a fellow paffenger, W. S. D. Efq. 
fon of the Reverend Dr. D. of Rayne, North of 
Scotland;—whofe obliging manners and intelli- 
gent converfation rendered the paflage very agree- 
able. This gentlerhan introduced Mr. Milne to 
the kinditefs of feveral official perfons on theis 
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arrival in Java; and has ever fince continued 
to manifeft to him and his family, a degree of be- 
nevolent and friendly attention, which deferves 
their warmeft acknowledgements. 
At Banca, where there is a confiderable number 
of Chinefe ‘employed chiefly in the tin mines, 
fome New Teftaments and tracts were diftributed, 
and others left under the charge of Captain, (now 
Major) Court, the Refident, who afterwards caufed 
them to be circulated at the different mines. 
This gentleman manifefted much politenefs to- 
wards Mr. Milne for which he ever felt grateful. 
On the roth of March, the veffel arrived at Ba- 
tavia. Mr. Milne béing an entire ftranger, lodged 
in one of the taverns of that unhealthy city for 
fixteen days; after which, by the kindnefs of the 
Government, he obtained lodgings at a little dis- 
tance from town in a more pleafant and. healthy 
firuation; and near to two gentlemen whofe kind- 
nefs, together with that of their families, he can 
never be fufficiently thinkful for, viz. the Revd. 
Profeffor Rofs, of the Dutch Refarnied Church, 
and the Revd. W. Robinfon, a member of the 
Baptitt Miffion in India. Many agreeable hours 
were fpent in their company; after the fatigues of 
the day, in going from houfe to houfe among the 
Chinefe, were over. Before leaving China, he re- 
ceived a letter of introduction from J. T. E. 
Efq. chief of the H. E. I. Company’s Fac- 
tory, to the Honorable (now Sir) Thomas Stamp- 
ford Raffles, Lieut. Governor of Java, who in the 
moft handfome manner afforded every facility to 
his objects. Governor Raffles viewed every judi- 
cious attempt to fpread the knowledge of chris~ 
tianity, as tending to improve the ftate of civil 
fociety, and to render Governments profperous 


and ftable. Hence he furnifhed Mr. M. with — 
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the means of travelling at the expenfe of Govern- 
ment, through the interior and eaftern parts of the 
iftand; and propofed to afford him facilities for 
vifiting Pontiano, Sambas, and Banjermafin, on 
the ifland of Borneo, where many thoufands of 
Chinefe are fettled. The war with Bulli and at 
Maccaffer, and other circumftances, prevented any 
attempt being made te carry this laft propofal into 
execution. Arrangements, however, were made 
before Mr. M.’s departure from Java, for fend- 
_ing Teftaments and tracts to thofe Chinefe co- 
lonies. 

When Mr. Milne began his journey to the in- 
terior and eaftern parts of Java, the Governor gave 
him letters of introduction to. the Refidents, and 
principal Britifh Officers and Native Princes in the 
fettlements through which he had to pafs;—who alk 
uniformly treated htm with kindnefs, and render- 
ed him every needful affiflance. Before leaving 
Batavia, he fent round by fea, feveral boxes of 
books to the chief eaftern ports; and took fome 
large packages in the carriage in which he tra- 
velled, for circulation in the fmall Chinefe fettle- 
ments in the hills, and along the road. He vifit- 
ed all the chief towns, (except Djoc-}o-carto,) and 
villages on Java, where the greateft number of 
Chinefe refide; and circulated: among them the 
New Teftament and tracts. From Java he paffed 
_ ever to the adjoining ifland of Madura, on which 
there are alfo feveral .Chinefe fettlements; and 
where the word of God was alfo circulated. On 
his return from the eaftward to Batavia, he nar- 
rowly efcaped fhip-wreck. i Had the veffel been 
detained at fea fixteen hours longer, atl that were 
inher muft according to human probability have 
perifhed, as fhe funk im the roads, the morning af- 
fer they left her. Whe good hand of God faved 


him from this, and.feveral other eminent dangers 
to which he was expofed in the interior. While 
at Batavia, he had occafional flight attacks of fe- 
wer and ague; but was mercifully preferved from 
‘that devouring difeafe, the Batavia fever, which 
has {wept off its tens of thoufands; ane which 
proved fatal to W. Robertfon, Efg. a medical gen- 
tlemen who had travelled in company with him, a 
confiderable part of the journey to and from the 
eaftern fettlements. __ 

While on Java, and the other iflands, he ufed 
his be(t endeavors to put the books committed to 
his care into the molt proper channels. Though 
they were generally well received by the Chinefe; 
yet immediate good truits could not be looked for. 

The tracts and books muft be followed by the 
preaching of the Gofpel, before their full effect be 
known. It is alfoa very poffible cafe that fome 
of them may have been deftroyed—fome of 
them neglected—fome of them never read—{fome 
of them fold for gain—and fome parts of them but 
very imperfectly underftood; yet he was not.dis- 
couraged by any, or all of thefe confiderations. 
For he thought that if ome-tenth, yea, one hundredth 
part, fhould in courfe.of a century to come, an- 
{wer the great end propofed, the heavy expenfe 
which the chri®ian public had been at in prepar- 
ing, printing, and circulating them, would be more 
than amply repaid.. He hoped that fome of his 
three brethren who had juft come to Java,* would 
ftudy the Chinefe language, and follow. up the dis- 
tribution of the written word, by oral inftruction ; 
and that the Muiffionary Society would foon.ap- 
point others to labor in that important ifland, for 





* The Rev.. Messrs. Kam, Bruckner, and | Supper---the 
bes of whom fell a sacrifice to the Batavia fever in the clas 
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the converfion of the Chinefe. As Java has now 
reverted to the King of the Netherlands, it is fincere- 
ly wifhed that the Dutch M:ffionary Society, may alfo 
adopt fome meafures for the fame purpofe. The 
firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity in the Molucea 
Iflands, the tranflation of the whole Scrip- 
tures into the Malay, and the compofition of fe- 
veral excellent theological pieces in the fame lan- 
guage, will continue, as long as hiflory can preferve 
records, as imperfhable monuments of the picus 
induftry and extenfive erudition of Dutch divines ; 
and of the ‘liberality of that Government which 
bore the whole expenfe. The faithful men who. 
did the work, have long fince gone to their re- 
ward—but their labors remain—** Divine Provi- 
dence has commanded devouring time to refpect 
and fpare them,” for the inftru¢ction of future ge- 
nerations, and as facilities to future laborers. 

The Dutch Chriftians in Batavia manifefted 
much kindnefs to Mr. Milne; and gave him en- 
couragement to hope that fome of them would, in 
their feveral ftations, ufe means to imprefs the 
truths of the Gofpel upon their Chinefe neigh- 
bours. It is hoped, that they will now, when pro- 
vidence has replaced the reins of Government in 
the hands of their country, come vigoroufly forward 
to occupy the ground which is fo effectually within 
their reach. Thofe engaged in the Chinefe Mis- 
fion will rejoice, if they can do any thing to fur- 
ther their efforts in fo good a work. 

On the 4th Auguft, Mr. Milne left Java, and on 
the rith, arrived at Malacca, where he was em- 
ployed till the 18th, inthe fame manner as he had 
been on Java. He had an introductory letter 
from Mr. Rafiles, to Major W. Farquhar, the Re- 
fident and Commandant, who behaved in the moft 
kind and generous manner to him, affording every 
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affiftance to the work in which he was éngaged. 
“Mr. M. had taken a Chinefe printer with him 
from China ; and in addition to the books brought 
with him, he had printed at Java and Malacca, a 
tranflation of the ift of Genefis 1 800—Tract 300— 
Hand-bill 1,000—and farewell addrefs (the laft 
only of his own compofition.) As the feafon for 
returning to China was pretty far gone, he was 
obliged to give up all idea of proceeding to Pe- 
“Nang, as was originally intended; but found means 
of forwarding fome Chinefe Teftaments and tracts 
to that ifland, as well as to Rhio, Bintang, Trin- 
gana, Siak, and other places where Chinefe were 
fettled. 

On the sth September, 1814, he again reached 
China, and was in great mercy reftored to his 
friends. In the relation of his tour, there was 
found much ground for thankfulnefs to God; and 
fome reafon to hope that his being formerly pro- 
hibited to remain in Macao, would contrary to the 
defign of the authors of that prohibition, ‘ turn 
out for the furtherance of the Gofpel.*’ 
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SECTION XII. 


A Tra and Hymn book publisbed—small-sized edi-= 
tion of the New Testament resolved en—reasons for 
it. Confession and Baptism of a native Chinese— 
Good hopes of two others. A Chinese taken up 
for debi—Severe edi® against the Roman Catholics. 
The Honorable East India Company. undertakes the 
printing of Mr. Morrtson’s Dtcitonary. 


Ba theonionth : of April, 1814, during his col- 
league’s abfence in the iflands, Mr. Morrifon pub- 
lifhed a fmall trad, containing a general outline 
of the Old Teftament Hiftory. The creation, the 
deluge, the defcent of the children of Ifrael into 
Egypt, and their deliveranee from thence, the 
giving of the law and other principal events down 
to the coming of the Meffiah, are briefly noticed; 
and interperfed with quotations from the facred 
volume, teaching the unity of God, the end of 
facrifices, &c..* : 

In the fame month, a fmall collection of fpiri- 
tual fongs, or hymns to be ufed in the worfhip of 
God, was fent to prefs. Moft of them were ori- 
ginally profe tranflations made by Mr. Morrifon, 
from the Scotch verfion of the Pfalms, and from 
the paraphraftic hymns of that Church; from Dr. _ 
Watt’s hymns} and the Olney hymns, by Cowper 





* For a list of the books, tracts, &c, printed at different 
times, see the tablé at the end. "3 
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and Newton. Fidil profe they were turned into 
verse, by Mr. Morvrifon’s Chinefe afiilant and his 
son. As poetic compofitions they perhaps do not 
excel, but they contain the moft important matter 
forchriftian edification, and are capible of being 
fung in cong regations and families. Mr. M. 
employed his affiitants in this labor on the 
fabbath days; hoping chat by turning their atten- 
tion to divine fubjects, fome good effects might be 
produced on their own hearts, while preparing ma- 
terials of ufefulnefs to others. 

(Oa the 17th April, 1814, John’ Morrifon was 
born; and baptized on the ift May.) 

The chief part of the edition of the New Tes- 
tament, noticed in the preceding fection, having 
been circulated in the iflands of the Archipelago, 
and on the border of China, it.was thought neces- 
fary to prepare the way for ‘another. The former 
edition was printed in a large octavo fize; in con- 
formity to the moft refpectable editions of the 
Sze-fhoo and other Chinefe claffical books. But 
fora book of this fize, much paper.is required; 
hence it becomes very expenfive. This confider- 
ation induced Mr. Morrifon to think of a new - 
zines ina duo-decimo fize. 

Becaufe ic would be lefs expenfive than the 
Beads edition. 

2. Becaufe in the prefent {tate of China, it was 
defirable to multiply fets of blocks. One fet 
could be eafily destroyed, or loft. If there were. 
two or more fets, the chance of preferving- the 
work and extending its ufefulnefs, was greater, 
He had often contemplated, not to fay the neces- 
fity, but the propriety of removing from Canron 
to Penang, or Malacca, where he might enjoy 
more liberty to purfue his work with an ecaly. 
mind, Yn that event, he was defirous of leaving a 
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fet of blocks in the: hand of fome book-feller in 
China—cafling as it were, this bread of God upon 
the waters, in hope that it would be taken up by 
fome one making the voyage of life, and perifhing 
for want of wholefome food. 

Here we may alfo remark, that the profpect of 
gain arifing from the fale, might induce the book- 
feller to print, and difpofe of the facred volume; 
and the fuccels of any book in leading men to the 
knowledge of God, does not depend on the me- 
tive of the circulator. It is indeed, devoutly to 
be wifhed, that the fale of the holy’ Scriptures 
fhould become an object of gain in China; no- 
thing would fo effectually infure their fpeedy and 
extenfive circulation. A thoufand fets of blocks 
(were fo many wanted,) prepared at the expenfe 
ofthe Bible, or any other Society, and given gra- 
tis to individuals, who would diligently employ 
them for theirown pecuniary advantage, would be 
mott ufefully beftowed. Millions of perfons, to 
whofe abodes we cannot penetrate, would be ac- 
ceffible to them; and inftead of an individual 
agent or two, thoufands of volunteers would fhort- 
Ty offer their fervices. If pious Chriftians or ° 
Miffionaries could always be obtained for the cir- 
culation ef the divine oracles, it would be doubt- 
‘lefs preferable; bur, as that is not uniformly the 
cafe, fuch inftruments as can be got, fhould be 
employed; for the days are gone, ( may they ne- 
ver return!) when men, hoodwinked by ignorance 
and fuper{tition, fuppofed that everything which 
did not pafs through official, confecrated, and cle- 
rical hands, muft neceffarily lofe its effects in the 
inftruction and falvation of mankind! 

3. Becaufe an edition of this fize would be more 
portable than the former. This is an object that 
ideferves attention in every ufeful work, and pare 
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ticularly, where the ftate of the Government is 
fuch as to. render great caution neceffary in the 
circulation. The fecond member of the Miffion 
feveral times met with Chinefe, whofe only ob- 
jection to the New Teftament was its fize. Had 
it been fmaller, they could have taken feveral co- 
pies into the interior provinces, with lefs diffi. 
culty than they could takeone. The r2mo. edi- 
tion is not a pocket fize, but an approximation to 
it; and the mode of printing in China, will admit 
of the whole being printed in a pocket fize when- 
ever it may be withed. The Chinefe have feveral 


books of this character, which they call. 4h PB 
Seu-chin,* i. ¢. a fleeve gem; probably from the 
circumltance of their frequently carrying in. 
their fleeve, valuable articles which Europeans ufu- 
ally carry in their pocket. To have the whole 
Scriptures in Chinefe in an edition of this fize, is 
a defideratum—they would truly be a.gem in the 
fleeve! 

Thefe were the reafons which led tothe refo. 
lution of getting the New Teftament cut in 12mo. 
A printer was accordingly engaged, who under- 
took to cut the blocks for 500 Spanith dollars 
and to caft off each copy for halfadollar. But 
there are always a great many incidental expenfes, 
which cannot at firlt be brought into any calcula- 
tion. Fromthe defpotic nature of the Chinefe 
Government, and the-covetoufnefs of the people, 
fuch expenfes exceedingly multiply. Strangers 
are fo completely in their power, that any remone . 
{trance is entirely vain. 


The Mifion had hitherto labored to diffufe 





* The Romish Missionaries published a kind of BrEviac 
BY in this size and with this title. yd 
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knowledge; arid it was hoped that falutary ‘ims 


preffions were made on the minds of fome of thofe 
who attended on the Sabbaths, and: of others who 


et the Scriptures and tras at home;. but until 


ee 


1814, no individual had refolution to feck to be 
admitred into the Church of Chrift by baptifm. 
The Chinefe Government, it is true, had not then, 
and never yet has, officially noticed the proceedings 
of the Proteftant Miffion; for it was always an 
object with thofe engaged in it, to proceed quiet- 
ly, and attract as little notice as poffible ; ftill ig 
was feared that an open profeffion of Chriftianity 
might excite their attention; and it was poflible 
that they would not be at the trouble to examine 
and difcriminate, between different modes of chris- 
tianity; but condemn it t# fofo, as.a foreign religzon. 
This, ic “was believed, tended to hinder two or 
three perfons from declaring -themfelves on the 
fide of the Gofpel. However, a native Chinefe, 
named Tfae-a-ko, aged 27, after a confiderable 
time’s previous inftruction and examination, came 


forward and confeffed his faith in Jefus, in the fol- 


lowing terms: 

[This account of his confeffion and baptifm, is 
extracted from the Evangelical Magazine for Oc- 
tober 1815. ] 


BAPTISM OF A CHINESE, a ae 
ae Thienas ko deitres baptifm. His written con- 
feffion refpecting himfelf is as (lice ; 


“ Jesus making atonement for us, is the blessed 
sound. Language and thought are both inadequate 
to exhaust the gracious and admirable goodness of — 
the intention of Jesus. I now believe in Jesus, and 
rély on his merits to obtain the remission of sin. I 
have sins and defects, and without faith in Jesus for 
the remission of sins, should be eternally miserable, 
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Now. chat we have heard of the forgiveness ah sins 
through Jesus, we ought with all our hearts to rely 
on his merits. He who does not do so, is not a good 
man. I by no means rely on my own goodness. 
When Lacflect and question myself, I perceive that 
from childhood till now [ have had no ‘strength—no 
merit—no learning. Till this my 27th year I have 
done nothing to answer to the goodness of God, 

in giving me existence in this world as a human 
being. I have not recompensed the kindness of my 
parents, my relations, my friends. Shalll repine? 
Shall I hope in my own good deeds? I entirely call 
upon God the Father, and rely upon God for the 
remission of sin. [also always pray to God toconfer 
upon me the Holy Spirit,’ : 

*¢ Tfae-a-ko ts the son of a second concubine. 
His father’s wife died without children, when he 
was sixteen years of age. When he was. 21, he 
came to my house, and heard me talk of Jesus, 
but says he did not well understand what I 
meant. That was my first year in China. Three 
years after, when I could speak better, and could 
‘write, he understood better; and being emplayed by 
his brother in superintending the New Testament 
for the press, he says, that he began to see that the 
merits of Jesus were able to saveall men; in all ages 
and nations, and hence he listened ta and believed 
in him. 

“* His natural temper is not - good, He often 
disagreed with his brotherand other domestics; and 
I thoughe it better that he should retire from my 
service. Fle however continued, whenever he wag 
within a few miles, to come to worship on the 
Sabbath day. 

« He prayed earnestly morning and evening, 
and read the decalogue as contained in the Ca- 
fechism. He says that from the decalogue and 
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instruction of friends, he saw his great and mani- 
fold errors—that his nature was wrong—that he 
had been unjust, and that he had not fulfilled his 
‘duty to his friends, or brother, or other men. ' 

‘His knowledge of courscis very limited, and his 
views perhaps obscure, but Lhope that his faith in 
Jesus is sincere. I took for my guide what Philip 
said to the Eunuch, ‘‘ If thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest be baptized.” O that at the 
great day hemay prove to have been a brand pluck- 
ed out of the burning. May God be glorified in 
his eternal salvation! 

‘«¢ He writes a tolerably good hand. His father 
was a man of some property, which he lost by the 
wreck of a junk in the China feas, returning from - 
Batavia. Tfae-a-ko, when at {chool, was often un- 
. well, and did not make fo much progrefs as his 
brother Tfae-a-héen, who is with me. Tfae-a-héen 
is mild and judicious, but is, I fear, in his heart, 
oppofed.to the gofpel. His attendance to preach= — 
ing on the Lerd’s Day is alfo conftant—but in- 
fincerity and want of truth are vices which cling 
to the Chinefe character. 

«Ata fpring of water, \ffuing from the foot of 
a lofry hill by the fea fide, away from human ob- 
fervation, I baptized, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, Tfae-a-ko whofe character 
and confeflion has been given above. O that the 
Lord may cleanfe him from all fin in the blood of 
Jefus, and purify his heart by the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. May he be the firft fruits of a great 
harveft: one of millions who fhall belicve and be 
fave from the wrath to come.” 

From this confeffion, the writer would remark, 
that if great imperfections attend the moft enlight- 
ened chriftians who have, from their very infancy, 
been trained up in the ways of God; how much 
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more may this be expected to be thecafe with the 
firft converts from paganifm, who cannot be fup- 
pofed in a fhort time, to diveft themfelves entirely 


~~ of the influence of native prejudices, or pompletey 


ly to break the force of former habits !—To ob- 
ject to firft converts, becaufe they are lefs perfect 
than chriflians who have enjoyed greater privi- 
lees, difcovers great ignorance of human nature, 
and great inattention to the hiftory of paft ages. 
None but narrow minded bigots, who take up 
fubjects by halves; infipid moralifts, {welled with 
pharafaical pride; and fceptics, in whofe eyes ree 
ligion and vice are mere relative terms, which may 
be changed and rechanged, according to the tem- 
pers and circumftances of mankind ;—none but 
fuch will fnecringly object to them. Tfae-a-ko, 
adhered to his profeffion of the Gofpel until his 
death which took place in 1818. He died of a 
confumption; but being removed to a diftance 
from his inftructor, there was no means of afcere _ 
taining the ftate of his mind in view of eternity. 

_ Nearly about the fame time, two other perfons, 
the one a teacher of rhe Chinefe language, and the 
other a writer, who had both attended Mr. Mor- 
rifon’s inftructions, gave fuchan account of their 
views of chriftianity, as would in the eyes of moft 
chriftians, have juftified their being baptized; bur _ 
it was thought better to be backward, and err on 
the fide of caution, rather than on that of hafte, in 
difpenfing baptifm. Thefe two perfons were 
not baptized; and circumftances in which they 
were not to blame, have fince concurred to _re- 
move them from connexion withethe Miffion. 
They ftill manifeft a friendly difpofitiong and pe- 
rufe chrsstian books, and, it is hoped, may at 
fome future time; declare themfelves ‘on ¢6e.. 
Lora’s side.” 
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On July 28th, 1814, a native Chinefe whom 
Mr. Mortifon had employed as a writer in tran- 
scribing the New Teftament from his MSS. was 
feized by the police, fora debt owing by his fa- 
ther, who had been dead eleven of twelve years. 
He was put in irons and apprehended muchill- ~ 
ufage. Mr. M. being acquainted with the ma- 
giftrate obtained his liberation on bail. Ie was 
‘the objet of the profecutor, by intimidation, to 
force the man’s employer to pay the money. This 
mode of attack occurred more than once to the 
Miffion. 

“On the 2d Sept. the fame year, there was iffued 
avery Viclent edict againit the Tien-choo-keaou, 
i. ¢. the Roman Catholic Chriftjans, Harther 
language was employed than had ever before been 
ufed; they. were faid to be worfe than the Pih- 
léen-keaou, i. e. white water-lily fect, a certain 
fraternity which had rebelled feveral times during. 
the former and prefent reigns. This was no doube 
overftrained; for though there might be here and 
there perhaps found an individual Catholic or two 
in the different provinces, who, acting contrary to 
his profeffion and inftru@tions, behaved ill; itis not 
to be believed that any fuch charge applied to 
them generally. They ought perhaps rather to be 
' viewed as a peaceable people. Indeed were they 
otherwife difpofed, their number and means are fo 
very fmall, thac it is not to’ be fuppoted they 
would attempt any thing againft the Government. 
What can a mere handful of perfecuted people 
whofe numbers are.not as one to ten thoufand of 
their oppreffors, effet ?2— When. we look back on 
the hiftory of the Chriftian Church, we can hardly 
be at a lofs for the motives of Government in fuch 
acharge: “ they are ill-affected to the priefthood 
and to the fate,’* are charges which have often 
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proved convenient to the enemies of chriftians, 
both in payan and chriftian countries. 

From his firft arrival in China, Mr. Morrifon 
had been preparing materials for a Dictionary of 
the Chinefe language; and it became now a fub- 
ject of ferious confideration how it could be print. 
ed. The New Teftament was finifhed—another 
member. was added to the Miflion; and others 
were expected to join it at no very diftant period. 
In mere manufcript form, had it been completed, 
the Dictionary could not be very extentively ufe- 
ful. The labor and expenfe of tranfcribing it 
would have been too difcouraging; few could have 
afforded the expenfe of getting a copy made, and 
ftill fewer would have had fortitude and patience 
to tranfcribe it themfelves. The 8000 character 
Dictionary compofed by the Romifh Miffionaries, 
coft about 200 Spanifh dollars to tranfcribe—and 
it does not contain more than one fixth of what 
Mr. M.’s plan embraced. He had gone to con-. 
fiderable expenfe for books neceflary in the com- 
pilation, and beftowed confiderable labor on the 
materials. If the work could not be printed, not 
only the public in general, but alfo the Méfion, 
for the ule of which it was primarily and chiefly 
(though not exclufively) intended, would ina 
great meafure lofe that affiftance.in acquiring 
the Chinefe language, which, it was prefumed, the 
book would furnifh. It was a work, the execution 
of which would neceffarily be protracted through 
a courfe of feveral years. The expenfe would 
have been far too heavy for any individual not in 
affluent circumftances; and few focieties for re- 
ligious. purpofes, were adequate to it. How- 
ever, the work was undertaken by the H. E. I. 
Company, on that fcale of liberality, which ge-. 
nerally characterifes the operations of that opu- 
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lent and diftinguifhed body. It had been pre- 
vioufly brought to their notice, by individual gen- 
tlemen of the Fa@tory in China, who thought the 
work likely to facilitate their commercial inter- 
courfe with the Chinefe, as well as to promote the 
interc{ts of general literature. The views of the- 
H. Ef. Company in taking up the Didtionary, 
were no doubr chiefly, if not folely, for commer- 
cial and literary purpofes; but that will in‘no way 
leffen the uletulnefs of the work, to thofe who 
with to promoté the knowledge of the Gofpel in 
China. The members and friends of the Chinefe 
Miffion, could not but feel grateful, and rejoice, 
that it had been undertaken on fo full and liberal 
a plan, by a body of men who would not feel the 
expenfe. In conformity witha previous refolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors, Mr. P. P. Thoms 
was fent out with a prefs, types, and other requi- 
fices for printing. He arrived at Macao, 2d Sept. 
1814, and applied himfelf with great. affidui.y to 
the tabrication of moveable metal types, in which, 
after. conquering great difficulties, he was finally 
fuccefsful to a degree far beyond expectation. The 
printing proceeded very flowly the firft year, ow- 
ing to the many obftacles which attended the caft- 
ing and cutting of the characters. The firft num- 
ber of the Digtionary was finifhed and fent home 
in January, 1816. The fecond number, and a Vo- 
lume of Dialogues have fince made their appear 
ance. 

After the eftablifhment of the Miffion at Ma. 
lacca, Mr. Thoms often rendered it confiderable 
fervice, by his advice in what regarded the print- 
ing, and in every other way in his power, for which 
the writer of thefle pages, takes this opportunity 
of expreffing his gratitude. ; 

During the greater part of the following winter, 
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Mr. Milne refided in Canton ftudying the lan- 
guage, and enjoying the occafional, afliftance of 
Mr. Morrifon. By the kindnefs of A. P. Efq. of 
the H. C.’s Factory, he obtained the ufe of fe- 
veral rooms gratis, which faved a confiderable fum 
of money to the Miffion. For this favor, as well 
as for many fubfequent civilities, he confiders 
himfelf much indebted to that gentleman. 

On the 16th December, 1814, the fum of r,0co 
Spanifh dollars was paid to Mr. Morrifon, to 
whom it was bequeathed by the. late aes 
Parry, Efg. one of the Englifh Eaft India Compa- 
ny’s Factory at Canton, to be employed as Mr. M. 
fhould deem moft calculated * to diffuse the know- 
ledge of our blessed religion.”? The principal pare 
of this fum was appropriated to the printing of 
the 12mo. edition of the Chinefe New Teftament. 
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SECTION XIII. 


ed 


Book of Genesis  printed—Mrs. Maorrison’s de- 
parture to Lingland—Obligation of relative daties— 
Life of Christ composed and printed. The Mrsston 
to Malacca determined upon—tbe reasous and otjeéls 
thereef. Kesclutions relative to it. Mr. Milne 
and family’s voyage thither—The btocks of the New 
Testament destrcyed— New Testament again revised. 


Jy the courfe of the year 1814, Mr. Morrifon had 
tranflated the book of Genefis. It was revifed, 
and printed in the beginning of 1815, in a 12mo. 
fize, to correfpond with the late edition of the 
New Teftament. . 

For a confiderable time, Mrs. Morrifon had 
fuffered great indifpofition; and a fea voyage and 
change of climate were pointed out as the moft 
likely means for the reftoration of health. In 
eountries: where friends of a congenial mind and 
edifying. converfation, are but few, it is no eafy 
matter for the members of a chriftian family to fe- 
parate; and efpecially where urgent and impor- 
tant duties of a local nature, prevent thofe that are 
in health from accompanying, and rendering the 
needful attentions to, the afflicted party. But it 
is a trial which duty often calls upon them to bear. 
The members of the Chinefe Miffion have had it 
to encounter more thamonce.. It was feverely 
felt by them all in the prefent inftance, efpecially 
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by Mr. and Mrs. Morrifon themfelves. Yet they 
confidered that his labors were at that time of fo 
important and urgent a nature, as that the fufpen- 
fion of them even for a few months, would have 
been a great lofs to the caufe in which he was en- 
gaged; and hoped that, as they were feparating at 
the call of duty, God would fupport their minds 
and afford kis gracious protection. Mrs. M: ac- 
cordingly embarked with their two children on 
the 2ift January, 1816, for England, where by the 
good providence of God, fhe arrived in, fafety. 
The change of climate and the fociety of friends, 
proved at firft very beneficial to her health and 
{pirits. 

Religious people feem often to feel. {uch fepa- 
rations more keenly than others do; the reafon of 
this may perhaps be, that they view the relations 
of life and the obligations of relative duty, inoa 
more ferious light; as formed by the wife ap- 
pointment of God, binding by his exprefs autho- 
rity, and having an influence upon their own pre- 
fent and eternal ftate. And this, by the way, may 
account for the great meafure of grief which fome 
eminently pious perfons often manifeft at the death 
tof relatives and particular friends. Thofe who 
think that becaufe a man is a Miffionary, there- 
fore he fhould feel lefs interefl in his family, and 
lefs concern for afflicted or poor relatives, than 
others do, fhould read their New Teftament again 
and learn more carefully the nature and obligation 
of relative duties. Such a fuppofition, if it ever 
exift, is very difhonorable to thofe that entertain 
it; and will never be fuffered to remain in the 
heart of one’ who lives under habitual impreffions 
of what the Scripture teaches concerning the hu- 
man relations. Who, that fully knows the Gofpel 
of Jefus, as a fyftem of doctrine and duty, would 
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ever deem that Miffionary worthy ef patronage, 
who, whatever his zeal, talents, and felf-denial 
may be, over. looks his aged parents, his afflicted 
relatives, and his own family? How can he be 
confidered fit to inculcate on the heathen. the mo- 
rals of the Gofpel, who himfelf attends not to the 
moft obvious dictates of the law of nature! and what 
judgment fhall we form of the contiftency of thofe 
fupporters of Miflions, who feem_ defirous of in- 
culcating principles, which, if followed, would in- 
evitably tend to lead thofe whom they fend forth, 
to trifle with the ducies of relative life! - 

During the time Mr. Milne remained in Can- 
ton, he compofed a Treatife onthe Life of Chrift, 
in Chinefe, which was printed at Canton in Fe- 
bruary, 1815. It was divided into 20 fe¢tions, 
anda preface; and the ftyle of the greater part, 
corrected by Mr. Morrifon, without whofe fanc- 
tion he could not at that early period of his 
Chinefe fludies, have ventured to publifh it. 
He derived confiderable advantage in compos- 
ing it, from the New Teftament already trans- 
lated, as wellas from the other chriftian pub- 
lications formerly noticed. For, although the 
style of thefe was nearly as difficult as that of 
native Chinefe books; yet from previoufly know. 
ing the suéjeci?, he could read them with more fa- 
cility,,and perceive more clearly the proper ar- 
rangement of characters ina fentence, and the pes 
culiarities of the Chinefe idiom. For this advan- 
tage among others, fubfequent laborers are in- 
debted ‘to thofe who went before them. In the 
earlier part ofa man’s application to foreign lan- 
guages, fuch helps fhould be diligently ufed; as 
he advances in higher degrees of attainment, the 
moft proper models of ftyle will be found in the 
writings of learned natives. _ 
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were carried co Malacca, where the work has un- 
dergone many corrections and improvements in 
the language; and {till the author thinks the 
ftyle of an inferior kind. It was gratifying how- 
ever to find that the book was generally under- 
ftood by the lower claffes of Chinefe; and often 
read with fome dceree of intereft. This was as 
muchas could reafonably be expected from a firft 
attempt; and it encouraged him to perfevere. 
Many copies of it have been printed and widely 
difperfed. May it prove the means of leading 
many finners to the “ knowledge of the true God 
and of Jefus Chrift whom he hath fent.”* 

As Mr. Milne could not remain for any length 
of time in Macao, it was neceffary to determine on 
the placeto which he fhould, at the clofe of the 
feafon, remove. » While abfent in the iflands-the 
preceding year, every poffible inquiry relative to 
the moft proper place for the chief feat of the 
Miffion was made. Java appeared to poffefs very 
great advantages for a Miffionary ftation. The 
Chinefe population was great; the intercourfe 
with China by junks, frequent; and the confti- 
tuted authorities difpofed to afford facilities. The 
Honorable T. S. Raffles, the Governor expreffed a 
readinefs to forward the eftablifhment of the Mis- 
fion, fhould Mr. Milne determine to fettle on 
Java, during the time of his adminiftration; and 
the Rev. Profeffor Rofs, and feveral other Dutch 
Gentlemen engaged to ufe their influence with the 
Netherlands’ Government, in favor of the Miffion, 
at the time of the expected reftoration of the ifland, 

At Malacca the Chinefe population was fmall; 
but the place was near to China itfelf; command- 
ed a readier intercourfe with all parts of the Ar 
chipelago where Chinefe have fettled—lay in the 
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direct way between Cochin-china, Siam, and Penang 
—and poffeffed a frequent and ready intercourfe 
with India and Canton. Though the number of 
Chinefe at Malacca, was. vaftly fmaller than in 
Java, yet it was fuppofed that a Miffion eftablithed 
at the former place would, in confequence of its 
more favorable locality, afford an opportunity of 
communicating with a much greater number than 
one eftablithed at the latter place could. Befides, 
it was confidered a more healthy place than Ba- 
tavia, and confequently more fit for a Miflion 
which, it was wifhed, might grow into a kind 
of central ftation for: Miffions in different couns | 
tries; and ultimately become the feat of a Se- 
minary where the Chinefe, Malay, and other UI- 
tra-Ganges languages fhould be cultivated. Should 
the Miffions extend, ill health would fometimes 
oblige thofe engaged inthem to remove—old age, 
death, and other caufes would render fome peaceful 
afylum to widows, orphans, and furvivors, neceffa- 
ry. The children belonging to the members-of the 
feveral Miffions, would require education—Malacca 
feemed well adapted to thefe feveral purpofes. 
It was a quiet place; the exifting authorities 
were favorably difpofed; and fhould a change of 
Government take place, no obftacle, it was fup-» 
pofed, would be thrown in the way by the Dutch. 
~Thefe reafons determined Mr. Morrifon and his 
colleague to fix on Malacca in preference to Ba- 
tavia, or Penang where the Miffion might have 
alfo been eftablifhed. The {tation it was poffible: 
might not anfwer all the purpofes which they had 
in view; but they were guided by what feemed; 
for the time, moft probable. Mr. Morrifon had 
long thought it exceedingly defireable to have, in 
fome quiet place, near to China, a ftation which 
would be a centre of union and communication, 
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and which fhould be furnifhed with fuch means 
as give to Miffions the moft rational pledges - 
of permanency and utility. Though he and his 
fellow-laborer might not have the happinefs of 
living te fee the new ftation furnifhed with all ne- 
cefflary means; yet that did not feem a fufficient 
reafon why a commencement fhould not be made, 
or why their plan fhould not, fiom the firfl, em- 
brace them as its ultimatum. They were aware 
that the progrefs of human inftitutions is in ge- 
neral flow; and efpecially fo where there is nei- 
ther influence nor wealth at command. They re- 
folved to begin ona fmall and unaffuming fcale; 
but conftantly to keep their eye upon, and direct 
their efforts towards great ends. They looked 
forward to the attainment of the object, as the 
traveller does to fome very diftant, but highly im- 
portant eminence, which he longs to gain; but 
between him and which, there lies a rugged, wind- 
ing, and fatiguing road which muft be trodden, al- 
ways with cautious, often with trembling, fteps; 
and under the painful fufpenfe of uncertainty, whe- 
ther he can ever reach the defired point, or. not. 
It appeared clearly to be their duty to make an at- 
tempt; fhould it prove abortive, the experience of 
the failure would be ufeful to thofe whofe good 
fortune it fheuld be to prove more fuccefsful. The 
fubftance of their views, is contained in the follow- 
ing refolutions: 

_ I. That the prefent ftate of China is fuch as ren- 
ders printing, and feveral other labors connected 
with our Miffion, very difficult; and even perfonal 
refidence uncertain. Itis defirable therefore to 
try to obtain a ftation under fome European Pro- 
teftant Government, near to China, where the 
chief feat of our Chinefe Miffion may be fixed, with 
more rational profpects of perpetuity and utility; 
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and where preparations may be made for entering 
China with more effect, as foon as it fhall pleafe 
God to open a door for us.. Malacca we confider 
as a place adapted for this purpofe—and it is accord- 
ingly refolved, that Mr. Milne proceed to that 
place with a view to commence the Miffion. 

II. That on Mr. M.’s arrival at Malacca, an at- 
tempt be made to obtain, by grant or by purchafe, 
a fpot of ground, which fhall be the property of 
the Miffion; and on which fuch buildings as are 
requifite for our purpofes, fhall be erected. 

III. That the eftablifhment of a Chinefe Free 
School be attempted as early as poffible, in hope 
that it may prepare the way for a Seminary, in 
which pious natives fhall finally be inftructed with 
a view to the Chriftian Miniftry in China, and in 
the adjacent countries. 

IV. That a fmall Chinefe work in the form of a 
Magazine, be publifhed at Malacca monthly, or 
as often as it can with propriety be done; in order 
to combine the diffufion of general knowledge with 
that of chriftianity. 

V. That the ftation fhall be regulated chiefly 
with.a view tothe Curnese; but not exclufively 
fo. As foon as inftruments and means are ob- 
tained, Miffions in the Malay and other adjacent 
countries, may be connected therewith. This is 
the more important, as it is highly probable the 
Miffionary Society will fhortly fend out. Miffiona- 
ries to the Malays, &c. 

VI. That the ftation, being intended for the com- 
bination of various objects, relative to Chinefe, Ma- 
lay, and other Miffions on this fide of India, it fhall 
afflume fome general denomination fit to include all, 
which fhall be afterwards fixed upon. “Tue ULTRa- 
Gances Misstons,’? has fince been chofen; not 
with any wifh to infinuate that there are no other 
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Miffions on this fide of India, but as a fixed term, 
under which thofe fent out to thefe parts by the 
Misstonary Society Could be included. It is to - 
be viewed rather as pointing to the fcene of our 
labars, than intimating that we confider ourfelves 
as fole poffeffors of the field. 

_VIT. That printing in Chinefe, Malay, and 
Englifh, be attempted as foon as proper perfons 
and means can be obtained;—-and that the re- 
maining parts of the Chinefe verfion of the facred 
Scriptures, other chriftian publications in Chinefe 
and Malay, and fuch Englifh books as may tend to 
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nions, or otherwife to facilitate the progrefs of the 
Miffions, be printed. 

VIII. That a fmall Periodical Publication in the 
Englith language, with a view of promoting union 
and co-operation among the Misstonary. Socirs- 
ty’s Miffions in different parts of India, and of 
promoting the love and practice of chriftian virtue 
generally, is very defirable; and that it be attempt- 
ed at Malacca with all convenient fpeed; and our 
fellow-laborers in the Gofpel, invited to affift us 
therein. 

IX. That there be ftated and occafional religi- 
ous fervices conducted in the Chinefe language, 
for the inftruction of the heathen; and a place of 
chriftian worfhip built, or procured, as foon as the 
circumftances of the Miffion may admit. 

X. That, as Mr. Morrifon’s engagements with 
his Chinefe Dictionary, &c. do not now admit of 
his undivided attention to tranflation, the fecond 
member of the Miffion, fhall engage in tranflating 
fome parts of the Old Teftament—thus uniting 
their labors till the whole verfion be completed. - 

Thefe particulars contain the fubftance of the 
refolutions which were then formed; and, (as will 
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appear afterwards,) the feveral objects which they 
point out, were, by the help of a gracious provi- 
dence, fome of them obtained, and moft of them 
begun within three years after the commencement 
of the Miffion at Malacca. It is to be underftood, 
that thefe refolutions were formed with all due de- 
ference to the Directors of Tuz Misstonary So- 
crety, who had the power to confirm, or annul, 
any or all of them.—They were drawn up as a fort 
of guide to the members of the Chinefe Miffion, 
to enable them to manage to the beft advantage, 
that difcretionary power which the Directors had 
repofed in them. Thefe objects were to be con- 
ftantly kept in eye, and all the proceedings of the 
Miffion at Malacca, managed with a view to their 
final accomplifhment. It is no doubt, important 
to have fixed and defined objects in view. Where 
this is not the cafe, the mind hefitates; and the 
time which fhould be employed in vigorous ac- 
tion, is too often {pent in reafoning between various 
_ objects, which appear of nearly equal importance. 

The feafon being nearly over, Mr. Milne and 
family began to prepare for their departure from 
China—Chinefe books, printing paper, a teacher 
of the language, and workmen were procured. Mr. 
and Mrs. M. experienced much kindnefs from the 
Membersofthe Englith, and other foreign Factoriesin 
China. The benevolent attentions of J. B. U. Efq. 
and of J. L. Efq. and of their families, were fuch 
as deferve a lafting place in their moft grateful re- 
collections. While in Canton, Mr. Milne receiv- 
ed many kindneffes from feveral American Gen- 
tlemen, and was laid under particular obligations — 
to B. C. Efq. American Conful, for a letter grant- 
ed to him, under the feal of the Unirep Sratzs, 
requefting that, if by the war (which then exifted 
between Great Britain and America,) Mr. M. 
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fhould’ on his paflage fall into the hands of any 
American veffel of war, cruizing in thefe feas, he 
might be treated with kindnefs, and landed: at 
fome port, as near as practicable to his deftination. 
~The Conful thought, that as Chriftianity was no na- 
tional thing, the war, which unfortunately exifted, 
ought not to throw obftacles in the way of thofe 
whofe fole object was to promote the Gofpel, and 
who devote their lives for the inftruction and be- 
nefit of mankind. 

To part with their friends, under whofe roof they 
had experienced from their firft arrival in China, a 
continued difplay of chriftian attentions of no or- 
dinary kind, was very painful to Mr. and Mrs, 
Milne. But the call of duty was imperious.. They 
accordingly after great difficulty in reaching the 
fhip embarked on i7thof April.. The fifth day, 
they were at fea, Mrs. M. was delivered of twin 
boys, under circumftances peculiarly diflrefling ; 
but by the care of providence, her life and their 
lives were mercifully preferved.—After thirty-five 
days’ paflage, they fafely reached Malacca, and were 
moft kindly received by Major Farquhar, the Re- 
fident, who has on every occafion manifefted his 
friendly regards to their family and objects. 

In China, during the fummer of 1815, the indif- 
cretion of a native, who was engaged to prepare 
metal types for the Dictionary, induced him to col- 
lect a great many workmen, ina fituation adjoining 
one of the public offices, in confequence of which 
fome alarm was occafioned, and an attack from the 
local Government, on the prefs was dreaded. This 
circumftance though totally unconnected with the 
Miffion, yet occafioned the lofs of 500 Spanifh dol- 
Jars to it. The perfon in whofe poffeffion the 
blocks of the 12mo0. New Teftament were, hearing 
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that it might reach him, in a fit of apprehenfion 
deftroyed the ae | all of them. They have been 
fince recut. 

On the 24th Aust Mr. Morrifon finifhed a 
revifal of the large edition of the New Teftament, 
and was gratified to be abie, upon the whole, to 
judge of it favorably, as he gradually advanced in 
the knowledge of the language. Various verbal 
and typographical errors and omiflions, were dis- 
covered, to correct which meafures were taken. 
None of them were of great importance, and to be 
without any, wasa thing rather defired than ex- 
pected. 

In the autumn of this year that noble Inftitu- 
tion, the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, to 
which almoft every modern verfion of the Scrip- 
tures into heathen languages, is indebted, gave a 
donation of L. 1,000, to affiftus in the Chinefe 
tranflation. A confiderable part of this grant went 
to defray the expenfe of the firft edition of the 
New Teftament, which was by this time nearly 
circulated, Thus, providence furnifhed the means 
of paying the expenfe already incurred; and we 
were encouraged to proceed with a fecond edition. 
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SECTION XIV. 





Mission at Malacca begun—State of the Dutch Re- 
formed Courch—Chinese school established—Chinese 
Magazine begun—-Oral instrufion—Trails—Du1/- 
ficulties attending the Mission. Commencement of 
a Malay branch of the Mission. Public Library 
begun. 


Tue favorable reception which thofe who were ap- 
pointed to the Miffion at Malacca, met with from 
the conftituted authoritres, greatly encouraged 
them; and they were led to cherifh a hope that, by 
the favor of providence, a foundation might in 
courfe of a few years be laid, for the accomplifh- 
ment of the objects fpecified in the laft fection. 
~ While in China, comparatively little exercife of 
the judgment was necefflary. The Miffion there 
being eftablithed, it was only requifite to fallin with 
plans already in exiftence. At Malacca, it was 
otherwife; thac friendly perfonal counfel which 
laysthe giver-undera fort of refponfibility for the 
confequences, if his counfel be followed, was ata 
diftance; and the only alternative left was, to adhere 
as clofely as poffible to the refolutions formed in 
China, and to the fpirit of thofe advices which 
were frequently received by letter from thence, 
It was wifhed that the Miffion fhould become im- 
portant, and a centre of exertion. Hence Mr. 
Milne felt it a great fatisfaction to his mind, 
that the idea of his fettling at Malacca did not 
proceed from himfelf, but from one better ac- 
quainted with Miffionary affairs, and in whofe 
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judgment and affection he-had perfect confidence. 
To man, who knows but little of what is paft, 
and lefs of what is future, it fhould always be 
deemed a privilege, to have the counfels of the wife 
and good. And thofe who knowthemfelves, and who - 
have not fworn confiftency with rafh affertions made 
ina moment of irritation or warmth, will readily ac- 
knowledge that the mind often fluctuates and hefi- 
tates, in determining on meafures which have ori- 
ginated with themfelves; which ftand on the bafis 
of their own. individual judgment; and, in. cafe of 
the failure of which, both the confequences to . 
others, and the reproaches of their own mind for 
prefumption or temerity, muft fall with full weight 
on their fhoulders alone. In extraordinary cafes, 
extraordinary wifdom, confidence, and courage may 
be expected. Inthe purfuit of objects, which though 
not extraordinary, are yet highly important for the 
benefit of mankind, we generally feel thatthe con- 
current teftimony of thofe whom we efteem, and 
‘the approbation of good’men, give frefh energy 
to our heart, and impart new flrengthto our arm. 
At any rate, it was fo in the prefent cafe: while Mr. 
Mz felt himfelf charged with the refponfibility of 
whatever fteps might be taken, nearly as much as 
if the propofal- had been entirely his dwn, he alfo 
felt no fmaH fatisfaction in knowing that he was 
purfuinga plan which hadbeen revolved for years, in 
the mind of his fellow-laborer in the’Chinefe Mis- 
fion. . : “3 
Asthe Dutch Proteftant Chriftians in Malacca, 
had fome time before loft their Minifter by death, 
and were entirely deftitute of religious inftruCtion, 
it was propofed by the Refident and the Deacons 
of the Church, to Mr.'M. that he fhould take charge 
of the Church, and perform the duties of a chriftian 
paftor among the people. But confidering him- 
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felfasa Miffionary, fent to labor among thofe who 
had never madea profeffion of the Gofpel, he did 
not feel himfelf at liberty to undertake the duties 
ofa fixed charge among Chriftian people. He theres 
-fore declined the Pasrorat care of that Church, 
but promifed to afford them all the affiftance 
which an almoft exclufive attention to Miflion- 
ary concerns, would admit of; at the fame time, 
admonifhing them to take the earliest opportunity 
of providing themfelves with a Minifter who fhould 
have due leifure to attend to their fpiritual interefts. 
This offer was accepted. He preached a fliort dif- 
courfe once every week among them; but from their 
very partial knowledge of the Englifh language, it is 
not to be fuppofed that much good could be done. 
The influence ofthe truth upon an individual or 
two, in reforming their lives, and in producing a 
hearty regard for the things of God, was vifible, 
and afforded high fatisfaction.~ This ftated fervice 
on the sabbaths, has been continued to the prefent 
time; and notwith{tanding earneft and repeated 
folicirations to feek a minifter of their own, the peo- 
ple are ftill without one. A {mall falary was grant- 
ed, with the fanction of the Penang Government, 
for thefe occafional labors. Jt was continued 
during the time the Englith held poffeffion of the 
colony, and has been fo alfo fince the Dutch re- 
affumed the Government. Deeming it a duty to 
leffen as much as poffible the burden of the Mis- 
sionary Society, Mr. M. was enabled by this means 
to fupport his family for two years, without put. 
ting the Directors to any expenfe. But after that, 
an indifferent ftate of perfonal health, and the 
wants of an increafing family, rendered it neceffary. 
for him to draw on the Society as formerly. 

. How greata pity is it, that thofe who bear the 
chriftian name, fhould be ever left deflitute of the 
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preaching of ve Gofpel, in a language which theY 
can underftand. Were a Malay congregation 
formed among the nominal chriftians in Malacca, 
and a pious and devoted fervant of Chrift, fet over 
it, the moft important refults might be expected. 
Multitudes would attend, and many who, though 
chriftians in name, live in grofs ignorance, 
and it is to be feared die in their fins,—would be 
made wife unto falvation. The. writer would 
earneftly recommend the fpiritual ftate of this peo- 
ple, to the confideration of their rulers, and of the 
clergy of the Reformed Church. 

In conformity to the third Refolution paffed in 
China, (vide fect. 13, page 138,) ah attempt was 
foon made to eftabhth a Free School among the 
Chinefe, for the in{truction of the children of the 
poor. Good order required that the conftituted 
authorities fhould be previoufly informed, which 
was accordingly done; and the meafure was favor- 
ed with the fanction and hearty approbation of the 
Refident and Commandant. But there was no 
{chool houfe, or money to build, or hire one, or 
to fupport the fchool; and a fufficient acquaintance 
with the chriftians in the place, had not been ac- 
quired, to juflify an application to their liberality, 
It was therefore, both from principle and trom ne- 
ceffity, judged beft to bégin on a very fmall fcale.— 
To build a fchool without having firft obtained 
fcholars, ora high degree of probability of obtaining 
them, might have proved a wafte of property, and 
expofed the Miffion to ridicule. “Mr. M. refolved 
to begin with two or three fcholars, if they could 
be procured, hoping that the number would. in- 
creafe, and that neceflary means would be procu- 
red. A Chinefe teacher who had formerly ated as 
a fchool-mafter, and fince been reduced to poverty, 
was engaged at a very {mall falary,. ‘Aw witha. swe 
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mife that it fhould be increafed in proportion as 
the number of the fcholars fhould increafe. This 
method was followed with all the teachers that were 
fubfequently employed. A regard to their own 
intereft makes them feek out fcholars; and they 
are much better fitted for'this work than a newly 
arrived Miflionary can be. It tends alfo to make 
them kind to the children; for if they are not, the 
parents take them away; and the teacher’s falary di- 
minifhes. When a Miffionary cannot meet with 
men, who will difcharge fuch duties well from bet- 
ter principles than thofe of intereft, he muft. take 
them as they are, deal with them according to the 
motives which they poffefs, and daily endeavour 
to impart to them others of a higher character. 

A fimall houfe in the compound, which had been 
formerly occupied as a ftable, was fitted up 
at a very trifling expenfe for a fchool—a few 
feats were prepared; and a ‘notice, written in 
Chinefe, pafted up in different parts of the town; 
intimating that a fchool for the children of the 
poor was about to be eftablifhed. This was fome- 
thing entirely new to the Chinefe. They had 
never heard of fuch a thing in the place before; 
and, it need not be matter of wonder to the rea- 
der to learn,’that a people, in whofe breaft fcarcely 
any motives, but thofe of ivteref, bear fway,—could 
not at firft, or indeed for twelve months, believe 
that the children were to be taught and furnifhed 
with books gratuitoufly. They fufpected that 
fome prefents would be looked for—and that, 
however fair and liberal the propofal appeared to 
‘be, there were ftill motives. of intereft at 
bottom. This kept many.back for the firft year. 
But the nec: flities of the teacher made him active—, 
the poverty of fome parents who had a with to fee ~~ 
their children able to read and write, difpofed 
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them to embrace the offer; and perhaps the curios 
fity of others, who wifhed to prove whether the 
profeffions of the Miffionary were any thing more 
than a pretence to get gain, inclined them to make 
atrial for a few months. Thus, from one motive 
or other, two names were given in—a fhort time 
after, three more came forward—and again, three— 
and finally about fifteen names were on the lift. I 
think it of fome importance to my fellow-fervants 
in the Gofpel, who may be about to commence 
their work among the heathen, to trace as we go 
along, the genuine motives which I believe influ- 
enced thofe. of whom I write; and which they 
may expect will ina meafure, at, firft, influence 
thofe among whom it may be their lot to labor, 
For why fhould we hide the naked truth from our- 
felves; or vainly imagine that there is any charm 
in cur prefence, which will fpeedily bring the peo- ~ 
ple in our ftation to a better mind, than they have 
been found to poffefs elfewhere ? When the chaz 
racter of a Miffion is once eftablifhed, and time, 
fufficient to prove that profeffions of difinterefted- 
nefs, are founded in truth, has elapfed; then.indeed 
parents will fend their children without fufpicion, 
and from a real defire for their improvement. eS 
The Chinefe as above noticed, (vide fee. 2, 
page. 33,) are greatly addicted to. judicial altro. 
logy. The principles of this prepofterous fcience, 
influence them in all their undertakings, Hence 
they will not begin any important work but 
on a lucky day. This is ftrictly adhered to in 
opening a fchool.—The teacher would not think 
himfelf happy, or the parents expect their, chile 
drety to make progrefs, if the day on which the 
{chool b iol be not marked in the Imperial Cas 


lendar, as aR Tedd a Kigh-jih, i. e. fortunate day: 
The teacher employed at Malacca, faid—* We 
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Chinefe never begin any important: work Tike this, 
but ona lucky day—and moreover, it is cuftomary 
to give to each of the children, a ay ay ‘i Kae-fin- 
ping, (i. e. a heart-opening cake) to expand their 
minds, and fecure their progrefs in learning!” 
Being but ‘very imperfectly acquainted with the 


Character and fentimients of the Chinefe people, 


Mr. M. was aftonithed to find even their teachers 
led away by fuch grofs abfurdities, and he objected 
to the practice. It was however of no fervice to 
enter the lifts at fo early a period, with their deep- 
ly rooted errors and abfurdities. It occuried that 
it would be better to fuffer them to take their own 
way, and embrace fome future occafion of point- 
ing out its folly, than, by coming into an immediate 
contact with their reigning prejudices, to run the 
hazard of lofing thofe opportunittes of fubfequent 
ufefulnefs, which the fchool feemed to promife. 

It is alfo the practice of the Chinefe to place 
the image of Confucius and of Wan-chang, (i. e: 
god of letters) in their {chools, before which the 
children bow and burn incenfe-matches in the 
morning, before they begin. They wifhed to in- 
troduce thefe into the Free'School, and the only 
way in which their wifh could be evaded was, the 
circumftance that the fchool houfe did not ftand 
on the ground of a Chinefe—but on that of fo- 
reigners. They likewile, often pafte up charms 
over the doors of their fchools, or hang them up 
within, to ward off the malignant influence of evil 
ftars, the attacks of difeafe, and the affaults of 
wicked fpirits. © The utmoft vigilance could’ nor, 
in every inftance, prevent them’ from having re- 
courfe.to this folly. 

The f{chool was opened on the sth Auguft, 1816, 
with only five fcholars—but they increafed, and 
throughout the remaining months of that year, from 
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ten to fourteen daily attended. They were in- 
ftructed in reading, writing, and cafting accounts, — 
all in their native tongue. 

How to introduce Christian books into the fchool, 
without difpleafing the children’s parents, wihe 
might have been induced to take them away, was 
a difficulty not eafily got over. To teach heathen 
children the bare elements of their own language, 
is indeed a ufeful labor, and will contribute in- 
directly to the fpread of the Gofpel, by imparting 
to them an ability to read, and forming habits of 
mental application; but when we confider the va- 
Jue of the foul, and that its fatvation | is the. chief 
object »f M: fionary labors, it is natural.to wifh for 
fome more direct method of imparting a Know: 
edge of divine truth. By not prefling the matter 
on them, and by allowing them the ufe of their 
own-elementaty books, the fchool-mafter was pre. 
vailed on to teach them a Chriftian catechifmat firft 
on fabbaths, and afterwards occafionally on other 
days. Chinefe youths are accuflomed to commit to 
memory every thing that they read in the fchools, 
hence they committed the catechifm alfo to.me- 
mory as a matterof courfe. Anattemptto explain 
it to them was firft made by caufing them to write 
and analyfe particular characlers—then the mean- 
ing of. important words, fuch as ‘* God—Crea- 
tion—Soul— Death ~Heaven—Hell, &tc.”” was-exs 
plained to them—this by and bye grew intoa kind 
of catechetieal exercife, to which the fabbath af- 
ternoons were devoted. But in order to prevent 
giving offence to the parents, it was: neceffary to 
combine fomething elfe with it. -The forms of fa- 
lutation common among their countrymen, were 
accordingly taught the children, by their teacher: 
they were inftructed how to bow to their fuperiors, 
parents, and teachers, and to each other. This 
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pléafed the’ parents much, as nothing of the kind 
was taught in their own {chools of which there 
were three in Malacca. The children themfelves 
were alfo amufed by fome little evolutions which 
they were taught to go through, as, facing: round 
all at once—lifting their hands and bowing all to- 
gether—and going from {chool two and two in a 
meafured pice. The elder boys fometimes learn- 
ed from fix to ten queftions of Dr: Morrifon’s cas 
techi{m in a week; but their knowledge of the 
principles therein contained, was, without doubt, 
very imperfect, eee ee: the attempts to 
explain them.» ’ 
~An-effort was made to) bring hiegs to attend 
Chinefe worfhip, which was fiscally (uccefsful. It 
was before practiced with fome domeftics brought 
from China, andthe fchool-matter feeing them at- 
tend, was alfo induced to come, and: the children 
followed him. Thus, two objects of confiderable 
importance were gained almoft at once, namely, 
the introduction of Chriftiam books into the {chool; 
and the attendance of the teacher and fcholars once 
a day on the worthip of God. | It was not expected 
that great and immediate good would follow; but, 
as thefe means have in every age been attended 
with the divine blefling for the converfion of fin- 
nets, there was’ every reafon to hope that. they 
wold be ufeful in the prefent inftance, however 
diftant the time of actual fuccefs might be. It 
was particularly requifite not to give mucb chriftian 
inftruction to the children in the beginning; and 
there was one inftancein which a father took away 
his children, becaufe they were taught the cate- 
chifm: he was afterwards prevailed upon to fend 
them back; but the fact of his taking them away; 
was a fignalto Mr. M. nor to urge the truths of 
the Gofpel too firenuoufly on their attention, till 
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mutual confidence fhould be more firmly efta- 
- blifhed. . EO a. 
Gratitude requires the writer to mention here, 


the encouragenient he received from two Englifh 
gentlemen, who contributed of their money to the 


fupport of the fehool—viz. Capt. Latter, of the 


H. C.’s Army in Bengal, who gave fifty Spantsh dol- 
lars, and:promifed to ufe his influence with his 
friends in India for the fame purpofe. The addi- 
tion of another and larger fchool in the following 
year, was in a great meafure owing to this worthy 
~ gentleman’s advice and liberality. The fchools 
at Malacca, the fupport of which may be {aid to 
owe its origin to him, have fince been twice laid 


under additional obiigations to his kindnefs, by 


fecond donation of  fiftv. dallars—and a third 
of one tundred doliars. Miffionaries, to whofe 
lot wealth rarely falls, meeting with fuch a 
friend, feel greatly encouraged in their work; and 
ufeful plans which would perhaps otherwifle never 
have been adopted, or have failed for want of 
means, are purfued till they bring forth good to 
mankind. Wealthy Europeans, or perfons in com- 
fortable circumftances, in India, may do much 
good by their liberality. It may feed the poor, 
clothe the naked; and teach multitudes of ignorant 
heathen children, whom they never faw in, the 
fic th, to perufe the records of eternal life. ‘The other 
gentleman was, Lieut. Col. G. Macgregor, H. M.'s 
Army, who gave a donation of t4i/y Spanish: dol- 
lars to the fame object. In hopeof enlarging the 
fchool inthe enfuing year, intimation of the fame 
was given to J. H: Harrington, Efq. Bengal, who 
in addition to a liberal donation from  himfelf, 
employed his influence with a number of his friends; 
and to the great aftonifhment of Mr. M.a letter 
covering a bill for. wine hundred and thitly-two Suca 
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Rapees, to affift in the fupport of the fchools: at 
eel was fent him in £816. Thus furnifhed, 


shiftance, with the needful fup- 
had enough to fupport its 
It -will be obferved, 


r, as they come to hand. 
every cultivated language, the advantage of 
the prefs for the diffufion of knowledge, both hus 
nan and divine, is evident to all. In the Chinefe 
I nguage, the importance of books, as a means of 
provement, is perhaps greater than in any other 
_ living medium of communication. _ The Chinefe 
written language is read by a much larger propor- 
_ tion of mankind, than that. of any other. people. 
Its oral dialects are very numerous, and fo widely 
different from each other, that perfons of neigh. 
bouring provinces, (as the writer has often wit 
neffed) are frequently unable to carry on a conver- 
ation of any length, without having recourfe to 
writing. The written language poffeffes a uniform 
identity unknown to fome others. The dialects of 
the Greek tongue, required not only to be diftin- 
guifhed in its pronunciation, but alfo to be mark. 
ed by variations in the orthography of its nouns; 
in the formation of the tenfes and moods of its 
verbs; in its adverbs, aorifts, &c. In Chinefe 
fcarce any thing like this takes place. Throughout 
the whole of that empire, as well as in moft of its 
tributary, and feveral of its neighbouring countries, 
the written character and idiom are, witha very 
few trifling exceptions, the fame. Again, China 
being now fhut, by perfecuting edicts and an al- 
_ moft unconquerable jealouly of ftrangers, the Mi- © 
nifter of Jefus Chrift, is not permitted to walk 
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«through the breadth and length of the land, 
preaching the Gofpel ‘by theliving yelew_—ea ltd 
dare ‘{carcely “open his mo th on the ba@fders 
thereof, to call its idolatrous myriads to tepeftance. 
Books are. univerfally underftood—they travel every 
where—with proper agents and due cautiton 
may be poured into China itfelf. The unite 
of thefe views, led to the Refolution above m 
oned, (fee fect. 13th, page 138,) relatiYe ‘to 
H Peviidics} Publication in the Chinese langudge.”’ 
Ricpaighons were accordingly made for it} 

. M.’s arrival at Malacca, its form was 
ne and the -firft number brought from the 
on the sth Auguft, (1815,) the fame day on which 
the fchool'was commenced. The firft fpecimens 
were very imperfect, both as to the Compofition and _ 
printing; but they were underftood by perfons who” 
were inthe habit of reading; and the Editor hubedl : 
that a fulleracquaintance: withthe language would 
qnable him to improve the ftyle.’ It was originally ¢_ 
intended, that this little publication fhould com-= 7 
binethe diffufion of general knowledge, with tha 
-of religion and’ morals; and include fuch notices 
of the public events of the day, as fhould appear fuir- 
ed toawaken reflection and excite inquiry. To pro- 
mote Coristiantty was to be its primary object; other 
things, though they were to be treated in fubordi- | 
nation to this, were not to be overlooked. Know- 
ledge and fcience are the hand- maids of religion, 
and may become the auxiliaries of virtue. “To 
roufe the dormant powers of a people, whofe mental 
energies are bound up by that dall and infipid 
monotony, which has drawn out its uniform line 
over them, tothe length of more than twenty’ hun- 
dred years,—will be no eafy tafk. Means of 
all juftifiable kinds, laborers of every variety of ta 
lent, refources fufficient for the moft ‘expenfive 

























beginning muft be made by fome people, and in 


fome age of the world. — After generations. will 






ithed in the Chinefe Pay au Mi eaathe, could 
t-be all brought in at firft, or indeed to the 
PE fent moment; yet that was not confidered an 
ument of fufficient weight to poftpone the work. 
r. M, therefore compofed fuch papers for it as 
his time, talents, and other circumftances admitted 
at tise effays and papers publifhed in the Chi- 
nefe Magazine to the prefent time, have been 
Goat of a religious and moral kind. A few effays 
on the moft fimple and obvious principles of 
aftronomy, inftructive anecdotes, hiftorical ex- 
tracts, occafional notices of great political events, 
&c. have at times given a little variety to its pages; 
but there has been lefs of thefe' than could have 
been wifhed. Among other reafons of this want 
of variety, it may be noticed that for the firft four 
years, (that is tothe prefent time)every thing pub- 
lithed, with the. exception of a few pages, by 
the fi ft propofer.of the work, proceeded from the 
pen of a fingle individual, who was alfo engaged 
in a.variety of other labors. - » To render this work 
generally. interefting, it. pant require a full half 
of the time and labor of a Miffionary-—time and 
labor well beftowed too,—and fhould unite the pro- 
ductions of various pens. The Editor hopes, that he 
may in, future have more leifure to attend to this 
branch of his work, and that the growing acquaint- 
ance of, his brethren with the Chinele language, 








‘will foon enable them ‘te furnith ufeful papers on — 
a variety of fubjects;—efpecially on thofe which 
have hitherto been but fparingly introduced. The 
fize of the Chinefe Pca ha heya exceed- 













the ealtern ea alfo in Siam Ms 
china, and part of China itfelf. At prefe 
a thoufand copies are printed monthly. 

mands and opportunities for circulation greatly in- 
creafe, and it is likely than in three or four years — 
more, 2,000 will be an inadequate fupply. Befides 
the regular monthly numbers, complete fets fot 
each year, have been printed as they were required. 
The labor of: preparing the materials, has been 
amply compenfated by the extenfive range of 
countries in which the work is read; and by 
Opportunities which the publifhing of it month- 
ly, has afforded, of gradually unfolding many 
parts of divine ‘truth. To fitdown and write 
a complete treatife on one fubject; to compile a 
feries of hiftory througha period of any length; 
and to enter fully into the difcuffion of any 
important topic,—are what the time and ftrength 
of a perfon, who is otherwife varioufly employed, 
do not admit of his effecting at once, or without 
-many interruptions. By taking monthly, in order, 
the feveral parts of an intended treatife—the leffer 
divifions of a feries of hiftory—or the different f 
branches of a difcourfe,—the labor may go on; the 
plan fill up gradually; and the clofe of the year, 
prefent the writer with’ a dozen of ¢ffays, or dis- 
courfes on different departments of his fubject. 

The addition furnifhed ‘one-month, m may appear 















a will be pleafed with his 
rance, prail alfo be able by 
ble in its complete form, to 
e, or add, as errors ordecfects may 

On this: plan: feveral picces, publifhed 
Aly .numbers in, the Magazine, have 
aliite and others are now carrying 
e is indeed fowag, want of Beevieerns in. 





ance = ae th sae in eh ‘fief cee of aL: 
work, may account for this. Mr. M. feund that 
while the writing on divine fubjects tended to re- 
freth the mind, the regular smoathly demands of 
matter for the prefs, med a ufeful ftimulus to 
laboril ea aan 

Ora eee ton fhould. in every Chrriftian 
Miffion hold a prominent place. The preaching aad 
of the Gofpel, is an ordinance of divine appoint- 
ment.» In its own nature, it is remarkably calcu- 
lated ‘to arreft the attention and -diffule ! knowledge; ¢ 
and it has been attended inevery age of thechurch, > 
with the peculiar blefling of heaven for the: Giver 
tion of men. I record it with deep regret, thar, a 
even to the prefent hour, the circumftances of the | 
Miffion at Malacca, have never been fuch as to ad- 
mit/of devoting that portion of time and attention 
to oral inftruction and» preaching, which the. ex- 
treme ignorance of the heathen tequire... For more 
than‘two years all the concerns of the Chinefe 
Miffion devolved entirely upon anindividual., He 
hada tranflation of part of the Old Teftament in 
hand—the papers for the Magazine; to prepare 
monthly; the fchools to overfee; and his knowledge 
of the language, being imperfect, a good deal of 














ea far going font 1 
third year-he was abfent from th 
than fix'months through ill héal time 
of his fellow-laborer who ‘had: be 
fit in the Miffion, was from neceffit 
ftudy of the language.  Thefeimpo 
were not however, entirely neglected. I 
year of the Miffion, regular fervices wer 
on the ‘week days, and omithe ‘fabbaths, which 
have ever fince been ‘continued, = Every morning 
the Chinefe domeftics, shorten cena cchat rs,or 
for Chriftian worfhip, A» portion of the Ne 
Teftamenr, or of fib ibis books.as had then been 
printed, was read, vand » fhort \ practical remarks 
made on after which prayer’ was. off “red up. 
On fabbarhs, this morning exercife was poftponed 
till mid-day, in confequence of having to: preach 


gn the’ Dutch Church at ten o’clock.. At one 


o’clock, the Chinefe Scriptures . were iréad, and 
fomething in’ form of an exhortation, longer than 


that ufual on week days, was delivered.;, At half 


paft three, the fcholars were cuadh inca al heard 
repeat liety catechifm. About five, Mr. -M.>: fre- 
quently {pent an hour in town diftributing tracts, 
or converfing with the heathen... At eight o’clock, 
the ‘Scriptures’ were again read, remarks made on 
them, and a fhort prayer concluded the fervice. 


“Theonumber of hearers, was alays fmall—fome= 


times one—two+-four, &c. from the neighbouring 
ftreets; joined the regular attendants, and twenty 
‘grown perfons was the largeft number. that attends 
ied. Three, five, or eight, were the ordinary number 
‘of adult hearers. The others came occafionally, fome 
‘from curiofity, fome perhaps from a wifh to be em- 
‘ployed. . When the curiosity ofthe former was fa- 





wo 
tisfied; oka the Latter | srceived, i ae ne 


ed to their view, they came 
from whatever: motive they 










came, ~ was always glad to fee them, 
ae yeathen never attend to the 
Gofpel rom fincere attachment to | the 


truth.—It is under thes Gofpel alone, ae ee 
ean expect this attachment to be formed. is 
e os to fee how adele toe i oe 


means doncenl or mea? ce néal Biieies! 
he plain matter: of fact: may excite the fneer of 
emi-infidels, atthe folly of thofe who attempt a 
reformation; it may fhut up the channels of bene- 
volence, in thofe who expected immediate conver- 
fions; it may even difcourage the hearts of fome 
of the beft friends, of mankind...” But the judicious 
and enlightened chriftian will fee in it a:practical 
confirmation of thofe fentiments,: which the Gofpel 
teaches concerning the ignorance, depravity, and 
mifery of mankind: in general, and of the heathen 
-in’particular; it will thew him how little the) bet 
Pagan fvitems (for fuch I confider thofe of China) 
can do to bring their adherents to realivirtue; and 
confequently, will ftrengthen his conviction of the 
neceflity:of redoubled exertion in the caufe of the 
Gofpel. For, witha firm believer in divine Re- 
velation, the utter impoffibility of the eternal fal- 
vation of thofe, who live and die with the love of 
this world predominant in the heart, can be no 
matter of doubt. That the Gofpelfhall. finally 
triumph over the idolatry and wickednefs of the 
nations, notwithftanding its apparently flow pro- 
grefs, is to him equally certain, Let’ every ftrefh 
difplay of the native depravity of the Pagan mind, 
{a depravity indeed/common. to man) give, ardor 
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to our prayers, wing our Zeal with velocity, enlarge 
our benevolences and teachyus to join laborious 
perfeverence in active fervice, 
fidence in the divine promifes. 
inftruction to the few heathen 
M. found the catechifmand tra 
his colleague, of great affiftance. 
plain ftyle, and free from the fliffnefs which g 
rally adheres to tranflations, thefe tracts were ea- 
lily underftood by the heathen: and a page or two, 



















dressed to them. He placed a copy before ead! 
individual, and went over the portion felected fo 
the occafion, amplifying and enlarging where ei 
ther his own fmall ftock of Chinefe words would 
admit,-or where the fubject required moft illuftra- 
tion. ‘The fame method was obferved in reading 
: the New Teftament. The people, having the books 
before them, could more eafily underftand the ex- 
“DY planation: He had feen in Scotland, his native 
~~ country, the beneficial effects of this practice on the 
people, who generally keep their Bibles open in 
Chureh, at the chapter which the Minifter is ex- 
plaining; and follow him, by turning to the paflages 
. which he quotes; thus, their minds are fixed on the 
a word of God itfelf, and they are enabled to perufe 
the fame paffages again in private with more ad- 
vantage. He wifhed of courfe to introduce this 
ufeful practice among the people to whom he was 
fent; and it has been continued in Malacca to the 
prefent times, nor itvis hoped, without fome bea 

nefit to the: Chinefe. “ae 
" Occafional opportunities of converfing with the 
% heathen and explaining the radical principles of 
chriftianity to them, offered.—Sailors and paffen- 
gers from Chinefe junks, from Siam, Java, &c. 
f called, to get. tracts; they. were alfo vifited on 
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board their own veffels; and fomething faid with a 
view of awakening their minds to inquiry after the 
true God andthe Saviour. Mr. M. likewife vifited 
the heathenin their own houfes and fhops from time 
to time; and tried to impart to them, the know- 
ledge of falvation. On thefe oceafions, a tract or 
part of it, or a verfe of the Teftament, was read to 
three, fix, or more perfons, as they chanced to 
attend; and a little explanation added. ‘When 
this was ended in one fhop or houfe, he went on 
to another; and here, as in the ftated fervices at 
home, he experienced great affiftance from the 


labors of his predeceffur in the work. To have. 


~fomething in an intelligible form drawn up and 

printed, to put inte the hands of the people, affifts 
both the fpeaker and hearers, and will be underftood 
by the Jatter, when much that is fpoken through a 
— foreign accent, will not be comprehended. A req 
mark naturally arifes from this, namely, that a 
Miffionary who has the labors of a fenior fellow. 
fervant in print, to affift him, may be ableto be 
—_ufetul much earlier among the people, than if he 
~ had to depend folely on his own refources; and he 
fhould gladly avail himfelf of fuch aid, thankful 
to the great Head of the Church for the gifts 
which he has been pleafed to beftow on his fer. 
vants of former ages, or on contemporary labors 
ers. An indolent man’s making himfelf. depen. 
dent on the labors of others, that he may enjoy 
the repofe of floth; and a diligent, perfevering 
man's feizing on every facility furnifhed him, 
that his progrefs to ufefulnefs may be acce- 
lerated,—are quite different things: ina Miffion- 
ary, the former would be unpardonable; while the 
latter is evidently his duty. After’ the eftablifh- 
ment of the Miffion at Malacca, many opportu. 
nities of circulating /be Holy Scriptures and religi- 
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ems trafls, prefented themfelves, not only in the 
fettlement itfelf, but alfo, by means of native 


trading velTels, paffengers, &c. to China, Cochin- 
china, Siam, and almoft ecery Chinefe colony on 


the Malayan Archipelago. Thefe books ‘and tracts 


were indeedas * bread cafl on the waters,” and 
may not be ‘ received again till after many days;”’ 
yet, whena Miffionary cannot travel perfonally to 
a neighbouring country, and declare with the liv- 
ing voice, the great doctrines of Revelation, it is 
his dutv to fend the readieft fubftitute; and who 
ean tell that thefe little Minifters: of _ peace, 


which neither eat nor drink, are neither affected 
by climate, nor afraid of perfecution,—may not 
** prepare the way of the Lord, and make ready ae 
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people for him?” 

In every Miffion eftablifhed among the heathen, 
difficulties ave to be looked for. At Malacca, fome 
were foon experienced; but of a different kind 
from thofe felt in many other parts of the heathen 
world. Here, there were no particular difficulties 
in regard to food, clothing, habitation, and perv 
fonal fafety. There was no perfecution or oppos 


fition from the Government; but on the contrary, . 


the utmoft freedom to promote chriftian truth by 
every approved means. The difficulties arofe 
chiefly from three fources. The varvery of diale® 
that was found to prevail among the Chinefe, 
conflituted a great difficulty in the communica- 
tion of knowledge. The Fokéen diale@ was 
{poken by the greater part; that of Canton, by a 
confiderable number; and the Mandarin or Court 
dialect, though underftood by a few, was not ge- 
nerally fpoken. The firft, Mr. M. had had no op- 
ebiads of learning; the fecond, he could fpeak 
but very imperfetly,—to the third, he had paid 
moft attention. Thus, when going among the 


, 


- 
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people, in one houfe the chief part of what was 
faid, was underftood; in the next, perhaps a half; 
and in a third, net more than a few fentences. In 
addrefling a (mall company of fifteen or twenty per~ 
fons, a knowledge of two dialects, is in many in- 
ftances neceffary, in order to impart inflruction 
with effect to all. This difficulty will be general- 
ly met within the Chinefe colonies, fettled onthe 
Archipelago; as perfons from various provinces, 
are collected together in the fame place; therefore, 
inftead ofa knowledge of one dialect anfwering the 
end, a Miffionary would require fome knowledge 
of téree, in order to be extenfively ufeful as preacher. 
In China itfelf the cafe is diferent: the knowledge 
of one dialect will enable a man to preach the Gos- 
pel intelligibly to hundreds of thoufands of per- 
fons. Among thofe Chinefe who are fettled in 
what is called K’ow- wae-kw9, 1. e. the outfide na- 
tions, the Fokien dialect feems to prevail moft ex- 
tenfively, and hence for a Miffionary, whofe time 
is to be chiefly devoted to preaching and oral in- 


~*ruction, it is of the utmoft importance. To ac- 


guire a knowledge of feveral fpoken dialects, and 
a facility therein, requires a talent for languages, 
a fet of good teeth, a peculiar flexibility in the or- 
gans of enunciation, a nice difcrimination in the 
ear, much attention to the modulation of the voice, 
and frequent intercourfe with the people. ‘It is 
alfo a rare thing to fee a man, after the age of 
twenty-five, acquire a good pronunciation of a 
foreign tongue. Hence, by_the way, we fee the 
neceffity of native Miffionaries, or of fome Infti- 
tution in which foreigners can, from an early age, 
be initiated into the languages. Where the con- 
cerns of a Miffion devolve chiefly on one perfon; 
where there is much literary labor; and where the 
attention is often diverted by various duties,—the 
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fining of feveral dialeéts to fuch a degree as to 
render them really ferviceable to the interefts of 
truth, is impracticable. Very little therefore, 
was done at the Fokeen dialect in Malacca, till 
the year 1818, when the attention of another la- 
borer was dire‘ted to it, who made very confider- 
able progrefs therein. - 

The difficulty arifing from a-variety in the lan- 
guage, was found to be greatly increafed from the 
inter-marriages of the Chinefe with Malay wo- 
men. No females ever leave China: the preju- 
dices of the people againt{t this, are exceedingly 
ftrong. The confequence is, that moft China- 
men, when they fetrle *n a colony abroad, marry 
- women of the place, and the children which pro- 
ceed from fuch connections, learn the language of 
their mothers firft. In Java, Malacca, &c. many 
Chinefe, from their earlieft infancy, being accus- 
-tomed to fpeak Malay, fcarcely underftand the lin. 
guage of their fathers at all. They fpeak Malay al. 

mott entirely; but never learn to read it, Their 
; reading is always in Chinefe; yet with many, read— 
ing ts carried to fo fmall an extent, as to leave them 


without the ability of perufing even the- plaineft 


book, ©The tafk of communicating knowledes to 
perfons of fuch various fpoken dialects, is much 
greater than any one, who has not repeatedly" Vie 
the experiment, can conceive. Ifitwere alietesble 
for Miffionaries to fhift difficulties, there are per- 
haps few that they would more readily turn ene 
from than this. 

Again, it was found imprafticable to colle® any 
number of bearers... In other part of India, we read 
of hundreds and thoufands liftening to a Miffion- 
ary, Here, ten pees could fearcely be brought 


together, cicher in the ftreets, or in a place ap. 


| pointed for — = The heathen were allawed 
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to buy and fell, and carry on their ordinary labors 
on the fabbath, juft as on other days; it was there- 
fore, in vain to expect any reverence for thit day 
among them, or any more readinels to attend on 
divine things. The writer of thefe pages, is very far 
from fuppofing that true religion derives much 
advantage from mere acts of civil authority, or 
that any people fhould be compelled to obferve 
the Inftitutions of the Gofpel; at the fame time, 
he thinks there are very ftrong reafons to ques 
tion the propriety of allowing the fabbath to be 
thus openly profaned, in chriftian colonies. Chris- 
tian rulers would do well to confider what the 
Scriptures fay on this fubje&t. But if it be wrong 
to permit idolaters to carry on open trade. and 
every kind of labor on the fabbath, it muft furely 
be a greater crime to employ them to do work on 
that day,-and to wink at the grofs breaches of the 
fabbath, of which profeffing chriftians are guilty. 
The fame difficulty of collecting a congregation 
has all along been felt; and it will not be eafily 
or fpeedily overcome. ‘The Chinefe fpend the 


whole day in hard labor; and their evenings are 


very commonly devoted to gambling, where that 
ruinous practice is permitted. When a few per- 
fovig came to hear, it was no eafy matter to 
fix their attention. Some would be talking; 
others, laughing at the newnefs of the things 
fpoken; others, fmoking their pipes; others, on 
coming in and going out, would pafs through the 
ufual routine of their ceremony, jutt as they act 
in the temples of their own gods, before 
which nothing like reverence is ever feen. 
They did thefe things, it was believed, more from 


habit and ignorance, than from intentional dif. 


refpect to the word of God; but thendhficelty.to 
the fpeaker was nearly the fame. The few, in- 
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_ing, from-tlie day thar fin firit entered our world 
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deed, who tended regularly, becartie after a fhort 
time, remarkably decorous and attentive. But 
this can never be expected at firft. 

The prevalence of the sceptical g brlosophy of the 
ichoal of Confucius, conftituted another difficulty in 
the way of the Miffion; but as there will be occa- 
fion to notice this afterwards, we fhall pals it over 
for the time. 

_ The eftablifhment of a Malay Mission in thefe 
countries, was a thing exceedingly to be defired. 

The chief part of the inhabitants of the numerous 
Iflands of the eaftern Archipelago, as well as of - 
the Peninfula of Malacca, are enveloped in the 
delufions of Ifamifm; not indeed of pure Iflam- 
ifm, but of a fpecies of it, mixed with the fuperiti- 
tions and even idolatries ‘of the aborigines of the 
‘countries into which. it has been introduced, 


This heterogeneous mafs of error and fuperftition, 


renders the moral and fpiritual ftate of the Ma- 


_lays, very wretched, their converfion very diffi- 


cult; and the planting of the Gofpel among them, 


an object worthy of more attention from chris- 


tian focieties, than it has yet received. They are 
but’a partially civilized people; a very fmall pro- 
portion of them can read, and their reading is 
much confined to the Arabic—iie language of 
the Koran, and, as they fuppofe, of paradife roo! 
The improvement of mankind has fuffered greatly 
in many countries, from the notion of one Jan- 
guage being exclulively proper for religion—‘rom 
their felf-devifed Jingua Ecclesig, as if Deity were 
to be charmed by ftrange founds, or his creatures, 


. inftructed through the mediam of a language 


| 
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“a 


which they do not underftand! Of all the infults 
offered tocommon fenfe and the human underftand- 


to this hour, there is none greater chan this; and its 
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extenfive prevalence, is but an addicional confirm- 
ation of our belief, that mental “ blindnefs has hap- 
pened” to our fpecies. This partial preference for 
the Arabic, has led the Malays to think lightly of 
their own language, which they call baha’fa dunya, 
i.e the language of this world; and hence, though 
perhaps, the moft harmonious of all the languages 
of the Eaft, ic has been lefs cultivated than the 
greater part of them. This prejudice forms an 
obftacle to their religicus improvement, in two 
Ways: it has led to a very general neglect of Malay 
education, fo that but one heré and there is 
found capable of reading books, written in Ma- 
lay. Again, having been taught to confider the 
Arabic as the only language acceptable to God 
and fit to be employed in his worfhip, it has 
weakened their veneration for every Kind of re- 
ligious inftruction which does not pafs through 
that medium. And yet were a Mifftonary to 
preach to them in Arabic, there is not perhaps 
one in a hundred that would underftand him. 
They are found to poffefs much of the bigotry and 
prejudice whichareinfeparable from Iflamifm, with- 
out one half of the Knowledge of the fy {tem which 
is poff<ffed by their fellow believers, on the weft 
of India. A knowledge of the unity and perfec- 
tion of the divine nature, of the doctrines of divine 
providence, the refurrection, and future judgment, 
&c. they indeed poffefs; but it is obfcure and fee- 
ble, and moreover, mixed with fucha mafs of 
error, as almoft entirely to hinder its operation 
on the mind, and prevent its tendency to pro- 
duce a virtuous condudt; fo that they may ftill be 
faid to be almoft <* Atheifts, and without hope in| 
the world;” for there is in reality very little differs 
ence as to virtuous effefts on the heart and life, be- 
tween not believing that there isa God atall, (were 
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fuch a pitch of atheifm poffible,) and believing him- 
to be fomething totally different from what he is. 
The meagre fpecimens of chriftianity which the 
Malaysand Javanefe have commonly feen difplayed 
by thofe who call themfclves the followers of Chrift, 
have not tended to produce reverence for the fys- 
tem. The abominable idolatries of the Church of 
Rome, the idle and oftentatious trumpery of ce- 
remony that atrends her maffes, proceffions, fune- 
rals, &c. excite in Mahometans, the deepeft dis- 
guft; and lead them to think with abhorrence of 
that noble fyftem, of which thofe abfurdities are 
bur the unhallowed appendages. Nor has the 
conduct of Proteftants had a better eff@ upon 
them. ‘Though the Proteftant religion be free 
from the abfurdities which attach themfelves to the 
Catholic, yet the practice of its adherents, has been 
equally injurious to the caufe of truth, and equally 
tended ro harden the hearts of Mahometans againft 
the Gofpel. The total neglect of all religion which 
prevails too generally among the Proteftants of 
thefe colonies; and the public and bare faced pro- 
fanation of the fabbath by both Catholics and 
Proteftants; the avarice, lying, and cozening 
which appear in carrying on commerce; the 
drunkennefs, loofe morals, and hardnefs of heart 
towards flaves, which haveat times been manifefled 
by the profeflors of the Gofpel,—have ftecled the 
Muffulman’s foul againft Chriftianity. He has 
fcarcely ever feen its excellencies difplayed; hence 
he conceives that it has none. He cannot think 
well ofa fyftem, the adherents of which, pay fo lit- 
tle regard to God, to truth, and to duty. Thefe 
remarks fhew both the neceflity of attempting the 
converfion of the Malays, and the difficulty of the 
tafk. But as chriftian duty ought not to vary 
with human opinions, fo neither ought Chriftian 
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zeal to be impeded by difficulties. The ardorand 
liberality of chriftians in the prefent age, feem to - 
acquire {trength and expanfion from impediments; 
hence there is no fear, that the former will fub- 
fide or the latrer contra, by a full ftatement of the 
real condition, the trong prejudices, and the deep 
depravity of people to whom the Gofpel is fent. 

Ic was above ftated, (fee fect. 13, prge 138) 
that Miffionaries to fettle among the Malays, were 
expected. Accordingly on 27th Sept. 1815, the 
fame year in which the Chinefe Miffion was be- 
gun, the Rev. C. H. Thomfen, (originally from 
Hol ftein, in Lower Sixony,) with Mrs. T. landed 
at Malacca, to begin the good work among the 
Malays. Mr. T.’s time during the remaining part 
of the year was {pent in affiduous application to 
the ftudy of the language, and in making prepara 
tions tor a fchool, which he began the year fol- 
lowing. As his acquaintance with the language, 
and intercourfe with the people, increafed, he con- 
ceived that a verfion the Scriptures in a_ plainer 
ftyle, and more purely Milay, than that which 
was re-printing at Bengal, would greatly facilitace 
the communication of “ehriltian truth to the peo- 
ple. That highly refpectible verfion, originally 
executed by Dutch Clerzymen, abounds with 
numerous Arabic words; Spashunnt words are 
alfo found in it; and it is generally written in 
what is called by the Dutch, the ‘* o/g6 Malay,” 
hence it is not fo eafily un derit yod by common 
readers. Thefe confiderations induced Mr. T. to 
form the refolution of attempting a tranflation of 
at leaft part of the New Teftamentr, in a fimpler 
ftyle, as foon as his attainments in the language 
fhould enable him to undertake it. 

In the clofe of the year, ¢be Ultra -ganges? Mission 
Library was begun. The advantages of public 
libraries, are fufhciently known to be appreciated. 
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In foreign countries where European books are 
not eafily procurable, a good library Is an inva- 
luable treafure. Where a few Miffionaries labor 
together on the fame place, they cannot -be badly 
off for fuch works as lie moft.in their own way. 
When their labor calls them to feparate, each one 
requires his own library with him; hence the 
neceffity of a public general one, to which all may 
have accefs when near, but over which no indivi- 
dual can have control. Ina {tation at which there 
isa view to eftablith a public Seminary, a large 
collection of books in all languages, and on all 
fubjects, is neceffary. There, the befl works on 
all the different, departments of theology, litera- 
ture, fcience, and hiftory ought to be collected. 
Native books, or thofe written in the vernacular 
tongues are of peculiar importance. They fhould 
be principally fought after; and no means left un- 
tried to procure a full fupply; becaufe Millionary 
objects cannot be accompiithed without a know- 
ledye of the languages, and that knowledge cannot 
be fully attained without books, written by the 
learned men of the country. 

In regard to ufeful obj cts, ir does not feem ne- 
ceffary to wait till a large collection of materials 
be made before they be begun. ©The con- 
viction of their utility being once firmly fixed 
in the mind, Jet them be attempted in depen- 
dence on aay providence, and on the co- orvesen 
tion of thofe men to whom they approve them~- 
felves. If they be effentially connected with the 
Improvementand happinefs of but a fmall portion 
of mankind, they will ultimately profper, however 

unprom fing in their firlt: ftages. © The Ulrra- 
ganges Miflion Library was begun with only about 
ten fmill volumes of European books, and a very 
few of Chinefe. It was hoped tee numberwould 
increafe, which bope has not been difappvinted. 
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SECTION XV. 





A grant of land to the Mission cbtained— Malay and 
feng 186 scbhool—Iliness and death of Mrs. Thcm- 
sen— A n-w Chinese school’ openeda— A catechism for 
youth composed—Tratis and translalions— Baptism 
of a Chinese—Printing press established— Assis- 
tance received from the Bible and tvraét Sccteties— 
Mr. Morrison's Fiurney to Peking, Se. 


‘ 
Tue M-ffion at Malacca was for the firft year, 
without any land of its own, on which to erect 
fuch buildings as were neccffary for the accommo- 
dation of the Miffionaries, and for the execution 
of the various labors in which they were engaged. 
Ic was therefore confidered advifeable, that an ap- 
plication fhould be made to the Government of 
Penang, requefting a grant of land. In January, 
1816, Mr. M. went to that ifland, and by the ad- 
vice of fome friends, prefented a memorial to the 
Honorable the Governor in Council, foliciting a 
grant of land to the Miffion at Malacca; permis- 
sion to eftablifh a printing prefs; and the privi- 
Jege of free paffuges in cruizing veffels under the 
orders of Government, for the Members of the 
Ultra-ganges Miffions, to fuch parts of the Archi- 
pelago, as the cruizers fhould be vifiting, and the 
Jabors of the Mifhonaries requirethem to go. The 
following is an extract from the anfwer of the. 
Government: 

“© T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter to the addrefs of the Honorable the 
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Governor in Council, which, having been fub- 
mitted to his confideration, he is pleafed to ex- 
prefs his warm and cordial approbation of the be- 
nevolent objects in view, and difpofed to afford 
the countenance. and fupport of Government 
thereto. 

« The Governor in Council has therefore pleafure 
in complying, as far as he is enabled to do, with the 
feveral applications conveyed in your letter, and 
although the expected reftoration of the fettlement 
of Malacca to the Sovereign of the Netherlands, 
puts it out of his power now to make any aliena- 
tion of any part of the lands, he has inflructed the 
Refident at Malacca to allot to the Miffion a piece 
of wafte ground, under a conditional grant, the 
confirmation of which or otherwife muft of courfe 
~ depend upon the Dutch Government. Tie Go- 
vernor in Council at the fame time, indulges a 
hope, that the laudable and pious objects of the 
Miffion will appear to the future Government of 
Malacca, not lefs than they do to himfelf, deferv- 
ing of every liberal encouragement; and he will 
not fail in the event.of the reftoration of that fet- 
tlement, to bring under the particular notice of the 
new authorities, this conditional grant, and the 
objects for which it has been granted. 

“The Governor in Council accedes to the other 
requefts preferred by you, and will give directions, 
that the cruizers under the orders of this Govern- 
ment, fhall afford every accommodation to yours 
felfand the brethren of the Miffion, that the fere 
vice on which they may be employed will admit. 

«© The requeft to eftablith a printing prefs at Ma- 
lacca for printing in the native languages, is alfo 
acceded to, and the Governor in Council in con- 
clufion, defires to exprefs his withes for the fuc- 
cefs of the objects of the Million.” ; 
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Here it is proper to acknowledge the obligations 
under which thefe Miffions have been laid, by rhe 
late Honorable W. Petrie, Governor of Penang, 
and his fucceffor the Honorable Col. Banne:man, 
together with the Honorable the Members of 
Council, for the kindnefs manifefted in the inftance 
under confideration, andin various fubfequent in. 
ftinces: a cordial readinefs has ever been fhewn 
by that Government, to promote our objects both 
at Penang ana Malacca, whic), while it demands 
our grateful thinks, ought to {timulate us to pura 
fue our work with increafing ardor and prudence. 

While at this prefidency, Mr. M. had many op- 
portunities of circulating the Scriptures and tracts 
among the Chinefe; and experienced much pos 
litenefs from Major McInnes, the Rev. Mr. 
Hutchings, the Clergyman, W. Scotr, Elq. and 
other Englith Gentlemen, to whom his acknows 
ledaments are justly due. 

After returning from Penang, it was found on 
inquiry that the Government poffcffed no land in 
the immediate vicinity of Malacca. A fpot at Sc. 
John’s Hill was accordingly granted; but, being 
at a confiderable diftance from town, it was fug- 
gelted by Dr. Chalmers and John Macalifter, Efq. 
that an attempt to exchange it with one of fmaller 
dimenfions and more convenient for our purpofes, 
fhould be made. By the affiftance and counfel of 
thefe gentl men, an exchange was made with 
Tambe Amat Saib, for the premifes at the weftern 
gate of the town of Malacca, on which the Mis- 
fion now flands. Seven hundred Spanish dollars 
LE.-200,) together with the ground at Sc. John’s 
Hill, were given him in lieu of his property; and 
in order fully to fecure his premifes tothe Miffion, 
on the one hand, and to prevent him from being 
alofer by f uture uncertainties on the other, it was 
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further ftipulated that, in -cafe of the Dutch Go- 
vernment’s refufing, at the expeéted transfer of 
the fettlement, to confirm the grant of land con- 
ditionally made to the M flion by the Penang Go- 
vernment, (a thing which was not however antict- 
pated) —in this cafe it was ftipulated, that the Mis- 
fion fhould pay to him the fum at which the ground 
at St. John’s Hill was valued in the agreement. 

This year Mr. Thomfen began @ Malay and 
English schoo which promifed-very favorably. But, 
ii Confequence of the protracted and complicated 
ilInefs of Mrs. Thomfen, a fea voyage was ren- 
dered neccffary; and the fehool, with the other 
departments .f the Malay branch of the Miffion at 
Malacca, were neceffirily puta ftop to, and fuf- 
fered a long intermiffion of more than fifteen 
months. Mr. and Mrs. T. left Malacca 12th 
Sept. and went to Java; but as fhe detived no ad- 
vantage in regard to health in that place, they 
proceeded on to England. But it pleafed the 
Sovereign difpofer of all things, to cut fhort the 
fufferings of this pious and fpiritual-minded wo- 
man onthe paffage. Oo the ath Feb. 1817, the died 
at fea, inthe triumphs of Chriftian faith and hope, 
exclaiming :— 1am happy !—I am happy! ‘come 
thou bleffed fpiric! Oh! come.”’*—Mrs. T. was a 
woman of a very tender and delicate conftitution ; 
éminently devoted to God; and ‘ of a meek and 
quiet fpirit.’) Mr. T. proceeded to Englan : and 
returned to Malacca again in December, 1817. 

From the very commencement of the Miffion aj 
Malacca, an Englifh fchool had been propofed for 
the children cf the Chriftians, which met the cor- 
dial approbation of the lecal Government.. A 





* See an account of Mrs. Thomsen’s death in the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner, No. 3, p. 72. 
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houfe for the purpofe was accordingly erected at 
the expenfe of the Confiftory of the Reformed 
Church; and means taken to procure a teacher 
from Madras. But inthe interim, news arrived 
thata fpeedy transfer of Malacca to the Dutch 
Government, might be expected, which made the 
people more indifferent about the Englith lan- 
guage. Hence the fchool houfe which had been 
erected for the children and youth of the’ Chris- 
tians, was for a time employed asa Chinefe fchool. 

During the preceding year, there was only one 
Chinefe fchool. It was taught inthe Fokien dia- 
edt, and the number of feholars as above noticed, 
was but fmall, not exceeding fixteen. At the 
commencement of this year, the number increafed 
to 40, and in courfe of feveral months to about 57. 
The ufe of the new fehool was obligingly granted 
for thefe Fokien children. A fecond fchool, to be 
taught in the Canton dialect, began with HES year. 
The number of Canton people in Malacca is com- 
paratively fmall: hence 23 1s the highett number 
of bovs that has yet appeared on the lift of this 
fchool—it has often been much below. that 
number. There were 23 on the lilt the firtt year, 
fo that in both fchools their were eighty boys— 
about fitty five formed the average of the daily 
attendants. 

In trying to inypart religious inflruction to the 
fcholars, the want of a catechifm written purpofe- 
ly for young perfons, Was felt. The catechilm 
which they had been Ik arning, was better fuited 
to grown perfons, and thole whohad fome pre- 
vious knowledge of the chriftian fyflem. In the 
clofe of 1815, Mr. M. had begun.a tranflation of 
Watts’ fecond catechifin with this view; but-in 
reviewing it the following year, there appeared 
fomething wanting ro render the inftruGtion ex 
actly fuited to the ftate of a pagan mind. Mott 
books written for Chriftian youth, fuppofe more 
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knowledgeand fewer prejudicesthan we find exifting 
among heathens of the fame age. There is alfo a 
certain ftiffnefs almoft infeparable from a mere 
tranflation, which prevents the reader from pe- 
rufing ic with that eafe and pleafure which the 
perufal of an original compofition might be ex= 
pected to afford. In books for children, the 
difficulty of attaining fuficient plainnefs and fim- 
plicity of ideas and of words, is very great; par- 
ticularly ina foreign and pagan language, where 
many theological terms, however fimplified, will 
be new, not to children only, but alfo to men of 
years and underflanding. Thefe confiderations 
induced Mr. M. to give up the idea of a mere 
tranflation of Watts’ and to makeit rather a kind 
of foundation to go upon—ufiog the ideas where 
they feemed to be fuitable, and adding, or paring 
off, as appeared mott for edification. He com- 
poled and finifhed this litth work, which was 
called <‘* she Youth’ s Catechism,” in the fpring 
and fummer of 1316. A contiderable part of it 
was written in aff ction, and under an impretfion 
that ic might probably be the laft fervice he fhould 
be permitted to attempt, for the inftruction of the 
Chinefe. This impreffion, which fhould never 
be long abfent from any Mi ffionary’s mind, led 
to a greater fulnefs of matter than was at firft 
intended: fo that it contains a fummary of the 
whole chriftian faith. Ic was printed thortly af- 
ter, and-uled in the fchools; and alfo widely cir- 
culated along with the other tracts of the Miffion. 

Two new tracts were written and printed: in 
Chinefe this year: one called ‘* The strut Gate,” 
the other, ‘* Wbe Sin of Lying.” 

A tranflation of the book of Deuteronomy, une 
dertaken at Mr. Morrifon’s fuggettion, was com- 
pleted at Malacca in the month of July. It was 
fubfequently revifed by Mr. Morrifon and the 
tranflator, and printed. 
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Till now, no individual of the Chinefe, connet- 
ed with the Miffion at Malacca, had manifefted 
any ferious wifh to make a public profeffion of 
chriftianity. Some appeared to be at times im- 
preffed with what they heard and read; but none 
had courage or decifion to declare rhemfelves on 
the Lord’s fide. 
~ In courfe of the fummer of 1816, a more than 
ufual attention to the truth, was obferved in a 
Chinefe employed as a printer tothe Miffion. He 
profeffed his determination to take up his crofs 
and follow Chrifl. Means were ufed to inform 
him more fully on the nature and qualifications 
ofa true chriftian profeffion. Frequent feafons of 
private converfation and prayer with him were 
fixed on. The following extract of Mr. M.’s 
Journal for that year, relates to this perfon: 

« Nov. 3.—‘avbath.—At twelve o’clock this day 
I baprized, in the name of the adorable Trinity, 
Leang-kung-fah, whofe name has been already 
mentioned. The fervice was performed privately, 
Ina room of the miffion-houfe. Care had been 
taken, by private converfation, inftruction, and 
prayer, to prepare him for this facred ordinance: » 
this had been continued for a confiderable time. 
Finding him ftill ftedfaft in his with to become a 
Chriflian, baptized him. The change produ- 
ced in his fentiments and conduct is, I hope, the 
effect of Chriftian truth, and of that alone,—yet, 
who of mortals can know the heart? Several 
fearching queftions were propofed to him in pri- 
vate; and anexercife fuited to the cafe ofa heathen 
candidate for bapti{m, compofed and given to him 
to read and meditate upon. 

‘«* He belongs to the province of Canton, is a sine 
gle man, about 33 years of age, and has no rela-_ 
tives living, except a father and brother. He can 
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tead a plain book with eafe, but has had only a 
common education; is of a fteady character, and 
frugat habits. His temper is not fo fociable and 
engaging as that of many other Chinefe, He was 
formerly ftiff and obftinate, and occafionally trou- 
blefome. Of late there has been fcarcely any 
thing of this kind to complain of. He came with 
me from Canton, in April, 1815, to Malacca. He 
told me the other day, that he was employed in 
printing my “' Treatise on the Life «f Chress.’* 
Whether he had been ferioufly impreffed with the 
contents of that book, I am nog able to fay. 
‘With refpect to his former life, he obferved; 
* 7 was never much given to idolatry, and feldom 
went to the temples. I fometimés prayed to- 
watds heaven, but lived in carelefs indifference. 
Although I rarely went to. excefs in fin; yer I 
have been occafionally guilty of drankennefs and 
other kindred vices. Before I came hither, | 
knew not God; now I defire to ferve him.” He 
wifhed to be baptized exaély at twelve o'cluck, 
‘« when,’? to ufe his own words, ‘ the fhadow in- 
clines neither the one way nor the other.”? What 
his view in fixing on that precife time was I can- 
not tell; but, I fuppofe, it arofe from the remains, 
of that fuperftitious regard to ‘ times,’?? which 
prevails fo generally among the Chinefe. [I told 
him, that God had not diftinguifhed one hour 
from another; and that he, as a difciple of, 
Chrift, muft in future regard every day and hour 
alike, except the Sabbath, which is to be devoted, 
{pecially to the fervice of God. Aware that fome 
fuperftitious attachments may, for a confiderable 
time, hang about the firft converts from paganifm, 
and that it zs tn the church, and under (the ordinances 
thereof, that thefe attachments are to be entirely 
deftroyed, I did not think it advifeable to delay 
adminiftering the initiatory ordinance, 
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«At baptifm, the following queftions were pro- 
pofed to him, to which he an{wered as below. 

« Question 1. Have youtruly turned from idols, 
to worfhip and ferve the living and true God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, and all things ?—Axn- 
swer.—This is my heart’s defire. 

— 9.2. Do you know and feel that you are a fins 
ful creature, totally unable to fave yourfelf ?—2. 
I sobied, it. 

- 3. Do you really, from your heart, believe 
that y. fis Chrift is che Sow of God, and Saviour of 
the world; and do you truft in him alone for fal- 
vation?—A_ This is my heart’s defire. 

«9. 4. Do you expect any worldly advantagé, 
profit, or gain, whatever, by your becoming 
a Chriftian?—d. None: 1 receive baptif{m be-= 
caule it is my duty. 

« 9. 5. Do you refolve from this day till the day 
of your death, to live in obedience to all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of God; and in jus- 
tice and righteoufnefs of life before men ?—dZ. 
This is my determination; but I fear my ftrength 
Is not equal to it. 

“On my part, the ordinance was difpenfed with 
mingled affection, joy, hope, and fear. May he 
be made faithful unto death; and as he is the 
firtt fruits of this branch of the miffion, may an 
abundant harveft follow to the joy of the church, 
and the honour of Chrift. 

« Since his baptifm, fome private means have 
been ufed to increafe his knowledge; to imprefs 

his heart more deeply; and to ftrengthen his faith.’’ 
* He and his inftructor met once a week for read 
ing the Scriptures, converfation, and prayer to- 
gether. On thofe occations Leang-kung-fah ufed 
to bring fuch paffages of Scripture, as in his pri+ 
vate reading he could notealily underftand, to 
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get them explained. Many important paragraphs 
-were gone over in this way, as Mr. M. confider- 
ed that to fix his mind on the word of God itfelf, 
was of va{tly more importance to vitaland practical 
chriftianity, than to employ the time in Conver- 
fation about the mere feelings and exercifes of 
the mind, although thefe were not neglected in 
their proper place and meafure. To make men 
well acquainted with the word of God, is the on- 
ly way to fill their minds with the materials by 
which alone the regeneration and fanctification 
of their own fouls can be effected; and by which 
alone they can be really ufeful in turning other 
finners to God and holinefs. : 

The eftablifhment of a printing press, had been 
before contemplated, as an object of much im- 
portance, and refolved upon, as foon as circum- 
{tances would allow, (see above page 139, Res. 
7th.) Accordingly, in the fpring of this year, af- 
ter permiffion to eftablifh a prefs had been ob- 
tained from Government, the kind offices of a 
gentleman in Bengal, whofe name has already 
been mentioned, were engaged to procure founts 
of Englifh and Malay types, a printing prefs, 
with the neceflary apparatus, and workmen. In 
the month of November, thefe all arrived from 
Bengal; but a great difficulty arofe about the 
way of employing them to the beft advantage. 
Through fome miftake, fix workmen were fent 
inftead of two, and their wages amounted to a 
confiderable fum. When the prefs was fent for, 
there were two Miffionaries laboring at Malacca, 
and preparations were making for beginning to 
print in Malay, as foon as it fhould arrive. But 
one of them, and the one engaged in the Malay 
department, was by divine providence removed 
from the lation for a time, and the period of his 
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return was uncertain. The whole work devolved 
on an individual, who had for the time no- 
thing important to employ the prefs upon, and 
who had no Knowledge ofthe way of manaying a 
printing eftablifhment toadvantage. The work- 
men had left their homes on the faith of being 
employed for a confiderable time; and juttice 
required that they fhould not be diimied.. lt: 
occurred to Mr. M. that, as roe Misstonary Society 
had printed an edition of “ Boyue’s Effay on the 
New Teftament”—and © Doddridge’s Rife and 
Progrefs of Religion in the Soul,”? in French, for 
fale, or gratuitous circulation in France, and on 
the Continent of Europe, —an edition of the fame 
ineftimable book's might be printed in Englifh, 

and either fold, or given away gratis, among our 
fellow-countrymen in the eaft. Though the ex- 
penfe would doubtlefs, confiderably furpafs the 
proceeds of the fale, yet it appeared the only way 
of employing the men for the time. It was allo 
confidered that though there might be fome pe- 
cuniary lofs, yet the circulation of the great mafs 
of important truth, contained in thefe publica- 
tions, might do good to the fouls of ‘men, in 
which eafe their eternal gain would infinitely 
counterbalance a pecuniary lofs. Many young 
men come from England to thefe countries, both 
in the land and fea fervice, either before their 
minds are eftablifhed in the truth, or after they 
are corrupted by infidelity and vice> Parental 
and paftoral inftructions, adminiftcred perhaps 
with a careful hand, weeping eyes, and a bleeding 
heart, are often loft, or apparently fo, in the con- 
tagion of vice which reigns around the young 
man when he comes to the eaft. Every well- 
wifher to his foul, muft be desirous of having 
fome ufeful book to put into his hand, which may 
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through thedivine ble fingscherith the principles of 
piety planted in his heart in early life; which may 
be his © vade mecum,”’ while he #plows the track- 
lefs waves:’’ or his companion in the camp; or 
his confolation in folitude, ficknefs, and death— 
and perhaps alfo the means of awakening in his 
breaft, a train of reflections which may ultimately 
iffue in repentance, faith, holinefs, and eternal 
life. When a young military man, ora young 
manengaged in the fea-faring line, paffes a fea- port, 


ic never fails to afford a religious pleafure to a. 


good man, to be able to put fome highly and ges 
nerally elfteemed Chriftian book into his hands: 
Co: fiderations of this nature led to the printing 
of “ Bogue’s Effay,’”? and ‘* Doddridge’s Rife’? at 
Malacca; fome copies were fubfcribed for, fome 
purchafed by a benevolent gentleman, who wifhed 
to give them to his young friends, fome placed 
for fale in different parts of India, and a greater 
part put into the hands of Miffionaries in various 
ftations, for gratuitous diftribution to proper per- 
fons. There are perhaps few modern books of 
human ‘compofition, read with more univerfal 
and deferved acceptance, or better calculated to 
do good to mankind, than the two here noticed. 

Another grant of L. 1,000, was this year re- 
ceived from the British and Foreign Bible Soctety, 
to aflift in printing the 12mo. edition of the New 
Teftament which had been before determined on. 

It ought to have been noticed in a preceding 
fection, that in confequence of an application 
told Tbe Religrous Trad Society,” a fum of L. 300 
was voted for the purpofe of affifting the Chinefe 
Miffion in printing, and circulating religious 
tracts in the Chinefe language. A fecond grant 
of L. 400 was fubfequently- received from the 
fame Society, and for the fame purpofes. Great 
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are our obligations t to th oft ufefal Me 
and great. is the neceflity that exifts, in thefe pa- 
gin lands, for the exercife of its beneficence. 
Gauicioon reads hrona ty andeafily carried about 
with one. Several hundreds of different forts and 
on different fubjects, may with facility be packed 
up in a very fmall compafs.—They admit of 
greater familiarity of diction and a more diffufe 
ftyle, than is befitting the majeftic fublimity of 
the facred oracles themfelves.. They may be cir- 
culated more widely than the facred Scriprures 
can. I=fwe calculate either the price, or the prr- 
fons capable of deriving profit from. religious 
books among the Chinefe, we fhall find that fi/ty 
tracts. may be given “away for one New Teftament. 
Thus fifty persons may be made acquainted with at 
leaft one important truth, for the expenfe of one 
Teftament. A Miffionary in his itinerant labors 
among the heathen, can, carry a hundred tracts 
in his hand; and he will ever find great. fatisfac- 
tion in leaving an appropriate one in the houfe 
where hehas been vifiting; or by putting one intothe 
hands of thofe with whom he has been converfing; 
or by, dropping one on, the high-way, where it ts 
likely to. be takemup by fome pifling ftranger; 
or by reading and explaining one to thofe that 
are inclined to hear. A tract may be enclofed in 
a letter, and fent into a perfecuting country with- 
eut much rifk of difcovery. Several have been 
actually fent into China in this way. Thefe; 
things fhew the high importance of the Tract 
Society, and how powerful an auxiliary it may be- 
come, in the converfion of the heathen to Chritt. 
Indeed it holds the third rank in point of utility 
among thofe, focieties which conftitute the glory 
_ of Chriftendom, Missionary. Societies mult ever be 
‘confidered as entitled to the firft place, at leaf in 
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as without their agents, tranflations of the Scrip- 
tures are not likely to be extenfively made, nor 
tracts written. Next in order comes the Bid/e So- 
ctety, that mighty agent of divine providence for 
uniting the energies of the chriftian public, and 
to which almoft every Proteflant Miffion in the 
known world is indebted. The Traé Scciety is the 
laft of this facred triad, and though in fome res- 
- pects it holds a lower place than the other two, 
in others, its utility is more immediate, extenfive 
and apparent, than that of their’s. Nothing is 
farther from the writer’s mind than a wifh to ex- 
cite a difhonorable rivalfhip among thofe noble 
Inftitutions, which willdoubtlefs by their united 
efforts, in courfe of time, make true religion to 
furround the globe on which we dwell; and 
extend the boundaries of the Chriftian Church, 
as widely as the habitations of men. But it is 
right that each In{titution fhould have its due 
honor, and we ought to know in ae parti~ 
cular each excels, and how they all usite to 
promote the great caufe of truth and righte- 
oufnefs in the earth. May heaven continue to 
{mile on them all—and may ‘the joy of the 
Holy Ghott,” dwell abundantly in the hearts of 
thofe who direct their concerns. 

- The Miffion at Malacca experienced two bes 
reavments this year; one of a ftill-born fon of 
Mr. T. in the fpring; the other, of David Milne, 
who died on the 4th of May, two days after his 
birth, 

On. the 7th July, (1816,) Mr, Morrifon left 
Macao in the fuite of Lord Amherft, Britifh Em- 
baflador to the Court of Peking. Whey went up 
the Yellow Sea, -arrived at the palace of -Yuen- | 
mig-yuen on the 29th Avguit, and the Embase - 
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fy having failed, they returned by land to Can- 
ton, at which place they arrived on the 1ft Ja- 
nuary, 187. This journey afforded a little relax- 
ation to him, which was very neceffary after nine 
years clofe and inceffanc ftudy. His health was 
much improved; Confiderable hiftorical informe. 
ation of a local kind, was obtained; and many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
various fpoken dialects which prevail through 
the country, prefenred themfelves in courfe of the 
trip. He wrote a fhort Memoir of the Embaffy, 
which it is hoped, he will yet publifh, accompa- 
nied with copious notes, literary and hiftorical. 
Befides tracing the failure of that important po- 
litical miffion to its real caufes, (which may be 
fuppofed to have been done, at leaft in part, by 
thofe who have already written on the fubject,) 
his perfonal knowledge of Chinefe Literature 
would enable him to add many interefting illus- 
trations of manners, cuftoms, and opinions, both 
ancient and modern, which cannot be expected 
from thofe who have no knowledge of the lan- 
guage, however well they may write in other res- 
pects. This may be farther urged on his atten- 
tion, from the confideration that, by entering in 
pretty fully into the more important illu{trations, 
and accompanying the notes with copious and ap- 
propriate quotations, in the Chinefe character, (a 
tranflation of which however for the fake of the 
general reader, would be required)—much bene- 
fit to his fellow-laborers in the Chinefe Miffion, 
and to foreign ftudents of Chinefe, would be like- 
ly toaccrue. The theory, and efpecially the mo- 
den practice of the Chinefe Government, not be- 
ing detailed in the books which the ftudent reads, 
he muft remain ignorant of the fame, and be con- 
-tent to learn what China was feveral hundred 
Aa 
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years back. Something to illuftrate modern Chi- 
na, isquite a desideratum, and it could be very 
well appended to, or blended with, this Memoir. 
The writer trufts, that the author may be in- 
duced to re-consider the fubjeét, and gratify the 
withes ofa large circle of friends, by bringing the 
Memoir forth to light. 

While abfent at Peking, Mr. Morrifon’s vo- 
lume of Dialogues, Chinefeand Englifh, was print- 
ed, under the fuperintendence of James Banner- 
man, Efq. a gentleman belonging to the Britith 
Factory. : 
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SECTION XVI. 





Buildings erefled—New Testament reprinted— Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner begun—Mr. Medbursi’s arrival-— 
Mrs, Milne’s illness, and voyage to China—soon 
fotlowed thither by ber busband—ranslations—Ex- 
position of the Lord's prayer—Assistance received 
from America—Mr. Morrison’s publications, /4- 
rival of five Bretbren— Death of Mrs. Milne—Mis- 
sion at Penang and Java begun, Ge. 


Ix January, 1817, a row of buildings on the right 
fide of ‘e garden, in which were a printing office, 
paper ftore, and various rooms for the accommo- 
dation of the people employed in the fervice of 
the Miffion, was completed. The building, which 
was begun in 1816, is ftrong, and having many 
doors and windows, is well adapted for ufeful 
purpofes; ic is well ventilated, and capable of 
being divided into many fmall but commodious — 
apartments, in each of which an individual, on 
the plan of the natives, could live in a very com- 
fortable manner. Should the objects fo far pros- 
per, as to bring a few native ftudents under the 
fuperintendence of the Miffion, they will be com- 
fortably accommodated in fuch parts of thefe as 
can be fpared from the printing. This was in 
eye when the plan was formed. 

The proximity of our premifes to the fea, and 
the daily inroads which ‘that potent elemenor 
makes on the eaft fide of the ftraits of Malacca, © 
made it neceffary to conftruct a ftrong fence in 
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front of the Miffion Houfe.. A ftone wall, run- 
ning acrofs all the breadth of the premifes, was 
erected on the beach in the fummer of 1816, un- 
der the fuperintendence of Mr. Thomfen, previ-. 
oufly to his departure to England 
The difficulty of printing chriftian books in 
China, had great influence in determining the 
minds of the Miffionaries, to feck a quiet retreat at 
fome little diftance, where the Scriptures and 
other books could be printed without fubjecting 
them to the conftant fear of interruption. That 
quiet retreat was now obtained; and in order to 
take an early advantage thereof, a large fupply of 
paper, work men, &c. was fent to Malacca in 
courfe of the fpring of 1817, to print the duo- 
decimo edition of the New Teftament. The trans- 
latiom had been revifed by the tranflator himfelf, 
and the blocks prepared in China.. An unfortu 
nate occurrence occafioned the principal part of 
the blocks to be deftroyed; and there was no re- 
fource but to go to the expenfe of having a new 
fet prepared.. When the paper, blocks, and work- 
men came, the new range of houfes, was found in- 
fufficient, being already pretty well filled, with the 
prefs, printers, Chinefe teachers, &c.. A fecond 
range was accordingly built on the oppofite fide, 
fronting the other; and as foon as ready, the pa- 
per, &c. placed therein. This range was. built 
much onthe fame plan with the former, and may 
be appropriated either to the purpofes of bufinefs, 
or for the habitation of ‘natives employed on the 
eftablifhment. But more thana half of thefe houfes 
was built ona flighter feale, than thofe firft ere&t- 
ed. Thofe were all of good, ftrong, brick walls, 
and tiled;,but more than a half of thefe, was 
buile of the’ bark of a tree, and covered with reed, 
The reafon of this was, partly from narrew funds, 
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and partly from an‘idea that, after the New and 
Old Teftament fhould be printed, fo many houfes 
would not be neceflary. The bark houfes, were 
alfo made widerthan the others, that ihey might 
anfwer for fchools. At the prefent time, (July, 
1819,) both ranges are quite full, and more will 
very likely be required. The fame year, a wall of 
brick was raifed along part of one fide of the 
premifes; and the back part of the ground, be- 
hind where the garden now is, was partly cleared 
of brufhwood and ufelefs trees, which obftructed 
the current of air and made the fituation lefs 
healthy; but not fufficiently cleared to render the 
place either ufeful or comfortable: that was an af- 
ter work which Mr. Thomfen fuperintended on 
his return from Europe, the following year, when 
a wall round the back of the premifes was built; 
the ground drained; the roots of trees taken out; 
a road made; a garden. formed; and_ the foil dug 
up.—This was a moft troublefome labor, and very 
expensive; but abfolutely neceflary to render the 
Miffion property fafe from depredations, and the 
situation comfortable. What added tothe diffi- 
culty of the work was, that the wall, haying to 
pafs through a marth, behoved to be built on piles 
of wood, driven. into the ground, whickh-were co- 
vered with durable plank, after which the brick 
work was put on. 

‘The size and expenfe of thefe Houses: walls, 
&c. are as follows: 

The range on the right side of the peiden, 
114 feet by 16—expenfe dolls. 530. 

The range on the left side, brick part, 49 feet 
by 16—bark part, $4 by 18—expenfe dolls. 260. 

Stone wall on the beach, high i0 fests long 250, 
dolls, 260. 

~—— Subfequent repairs ftidered: neceffary by 
breaches made in it by the fea, about dolls, 100. 
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Wall on part of the right fide of the garden, 
high 44 feet, long 250, dolls. 40. . 

Wall round the: back of the premifes, high gt 
feet, long 735, dolls. 763. 

Railing, (wood) in front, 220 feet long, doe 40. 

The firft expenfe only is here calculated. It is 
indecd great, when we confider the limited na- 
ture of the Society’s funds; but it was laid out 
with much economy, and in a way that will prove 
of permanent utility to the eftablifhment. 

A {mall PertopicaL Pusricarion, in Englith, 
had been contemplated for years, and it was em- 
braced in the 8th Refolution, relative to the 
Ultra-Ganges Miffions, (fee above, page 139.) 
The firft’ Number was publifhed at Malacca, in 
May, 1817; and under great difadvantages, as 
the materials were very {canty, not very inter- 
efting, and moreover, put together by the Editor 
ina time of great family affliction. It was called 
the Indo-Chinefe Gleaner, and has been conti- 
nued quarterly; but has not yet been able to pay 
itfelf. The original projectors afterwards agreed 
that a trial fhould be made for at leaft two or 
three years; that they fhould themfelvés bear — 
whatever lofs might for that time attend it; and 
that if asy profits fhould accrue, they fhould be 
devoted to fome benevolent object. The fol- 
lowing extra of a profpectus, publithed in 
the fpring of 1818, will fhew the defign and ob- 
jects of this little work. 

** Publifhed at Malacca, every quarter, viz. in 
January, April, July, and October, ‘Tue Inpo- 
Crintse GLEANER; Containing various intelli- 
gence from China, and the neighbouring coun- 
Cries; mifcellaneous notices relative to the His- 
tory, Philofophy, and Literature of the Indo- 
Chinefe nations; tranflations from Chinefe, Ma- 
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Jay, &c.; effays on Religious Subjects; accounts 
of the progrefs of Chriftian Miffions in India; and 
of the ftate of Chriftianity in general. 

«Should any profits, after clearing the expenfe 
of paper, printing, and poftages, refulr from this 
publication, they are to be divided equally be- 
tween the following objects : 

** 7,—THE FUND FOR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF 
MISSIONARIES BELONGING TO THE ULTRA- 
GANGss MIsstons, and tor fuch of their Bre- 
thren on this side the Cape of Good Hope, as 
fhall fubfcribe to that Fund, and contribute pa- 
pers to this Publication 

© >,— CHARITIES AMONG THE HEATHEN.— [hat is, 
to feed, clothe, and educate fuch heathen or- 
phans and poor children, as may be placed un- 
der the care of the Utrra-Gances Missions; 
and to affift widows, the aged, deaf, dumb, 
blind, and lame; and fuch other heathens, or 
converts from among the heathen, as have 
no relatives, or ftrength to labor, or are per- 
fecuted, or otherwife deprived of the means of 
fupport.” 

Like moft other of our labors, the Indo-Chinefe 
Gleaner is yet but in its infancy. Correfpon— 
dents and contributors have hitherto been few. 
Uicfulnefs is more its aim than excellence. To 
thofe who wifh to collect authentic information 
on its principal topics, ic will not be found un- 
worthy of their attention. Thofe who are el- 
ther desirous, or qualified, to blame and criticife, 
may find abundance of room. Little compara- 
tively, is yet known of the fubjects which fill 
the molt of its pages. Such materials are felect- 
ed,as are likely to be interefting to the philofo- 
pier, to the hiftorian, and efpecially to the Miffion- 
ary. Common Ciriftian edification, though not 
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over-loeked, does not fo properly belong to its 
province, as to that of fome other Periodical works. 
Ic rather aims to unfold the Indo-Chinefe nations 
to thofe who have little opportunity of knowing 
them, than to circulate European intelligence. | 

As the number of correfpondents in various 
parts of India, is increasing, it is not perhaps pre- 
fuming too far to expect that the work will be-, 
come interefting. _Whether it will ever, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, be of fervice to the bene- 
volent objects which are to fhare its profits, is a 
problem. The number of Englifh readers on 
this side of India is fmall, and the fending of the 
work to other parts, efpecially to Europe, is at- 
tended with fome expenfe and uncertainty. But 
fhould it never be able to do more than pay its 
own expenfe, it may neverthelefs be ferviceable 
to Miffionaries, and to the caufe of knowledge in 
general, to continue the publication thereof. Im- 
portant queftions may be difcuffed. Ufeful es- 
says will now and then appear. Hints of Afiatic 
and European intelligence, will be animating and 
inftructive to thofe who are much fhut out from 
foreign communications. To a body of men 
whofe views are united in what regards the 
truth and its propagation among mankind, fome 
common medium to the public, is defirable. Our 
diftance from Europe, renders our intercourfe. 
with it feldom and precarious. Periodical pub- 
lications are calculated to excite the mind to pro- 
fitable reflection. In the intellectual waftes which 
Miffionaries generally inhabir, thought rufts; 
mental energy languifhes; and fentiment, des- 
titute of the neceflary fupport, degenerates. When 
a Periodical publication combines (as it is hoped 
this will) religion and philofophy, literature and 
hiftory, there is fomething for minds of various 
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moulds; fomething to inform the underftanding; 
fomething to roufe the dormant feelings; fome-. 
thing to awaken caution; fomething to encourage 
languifhing hope; fomething to excite benevo- 
lent fympathies; fomething to draw out fervent — 
prayer to God, cordial thanks for his bleffings, 
active zeal in his caufe, and ardent love to all 
his children. Miffionaries have but little time 
for letter writing, and yet they cannot do well with- 
out it. When they write to their brethren around, 
they muft of neceflity write the fame things over 
and over again; now, by uniting in the fupport of a 
periodical publication, the moft interefting things 
{fit for the public eye) which occur to them, in 
their families, {tation, and labors, would, by once 
writing, find aa eafy and expeditious commu- 
nication through its medium. Thus, while 
edification would be promoted, time would alfo 
be faved. While fraternal intercourfe would be 
maintained, the peculiar fentiments of the hea- 
then would be alfo unfolded. While each would 
read with intereft and profit his brother’s com- 
munication, the labor and refearch, the ftudy 
of native books and manners, neceffary to pre- 
pare his own quota for the general good, would 
be of the greateft poffible fervice to himfelf, 
Taking all thefe things into confideration, a {mall 
pecuniary lofs (fhould that be inevitable) may 
be undergone for the fake of continuing a work 
which may, by increafed communications, be 
made fo directly ufeful to all concerned, and 
perhaps rendered interefting to the public. Should 
the lofs be too heavy for an individual or two, 
if equally fhared by ten or twenty, it would not 
be much felt; and perhaps, if neceffary, the Mis- 
sionary Society would aflift them. 
Bb 
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In the month of April this year, Mrs. Milne’ 
was vifited with a moft ferious illnefs.. Qn the 
sth, fhe was delivered of a dauyhter, whom it 
pleafed the ‘Sovereign difpofer of all things, 
remove by death, after afew days refidence on 
earth. She was baptized onthe morning of the 
10th, named Sarah, and died about noon the fame 
day. This event bore hard on her mother. Fe- 
ver almoft inftantaneoufly ensued, and reduced 
her fo low that for a whole month, there was 
fcearcely any hope of her life. But it pleafed Gad 
fo far to reftore her, as that fhe was able on the 
ift of July to undertake a fea voyage. She ar- 
rived with the children, at Macao,’ on the 29th. 
Having no affiftant in the Miffion, her hufband 
could not at that time accompany her,» notwith- 
flanding her extreme weaknefs and need of the 
aids of affection and friendthip. How defirable is it 
that there fhould be in every Miffion at leaft two 
refident laborers. In cafe of heavy affliction, one 
could for atime take charge of the whole, ad the 
other, if the cafe urgently required it, attend his 
afflicted family. Thofe who fpeak and write as if 
they thought Miffionaries fhould, make no efforts 
forthe health, comfort, and refpectability of their 
families, orto protract their own lives, have learnt 
their notions of relative life from the cant ‘of 
mona{ti¢ days, not from the Epiftles of St. Paul: 

In courfe of this fummer, two! evening fervices 
in Chinefe were begun in town, and continued 
about two months; after which they were incon 
fequence of Mr. M’s departure given up, till the 
fummer of 1819, when ‘they were recommenced 
by his ‘colleague Someefforts were made, after 
the month. of January this year, to keep°tip the. 
Malay Miffion. Two {mall tracts: compofed® by 
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Mr. Thomfen, were printed, and fome diftribut- 
ed. Occafional opportunities were embraced of 
converfing, though in a very imperfect manner, 
with children, flaves, and other, Mahometans. 
No fircfs however can be laid on thefe feeble at- 
tempts. They proceeded from a wifh to continue 
fomething in the fhape of Malay inftruction, ull 
the return of bim who laid the fouudation of the 
Mission among this people. They were from the 
fame caufe as the other fervices interrupted, and 
at the fame time. . ' | 

Never was the weight. of the establifhment at 
Malacca, fo fenfibly felt as at this time.’ Quite 
alone without any helper in.the work; and ob- 
ligedto part with his family, and ftruggling with 
a load of labors and cares, far too heavy for an 
enfeebled conftitution, Mr. M. hailed with un- 
fpeakable pleafure the arrival of a colleague, the 
Rev. Walter Henry Medhurft, who. landed, with 
his famtly, at Malacca, on the 12th of June. 
Mr. Medhurft, who received his claffical edu- 
cation at St. Paul’s School, founded by the cele- 
brated Dean Colet, came out from England by 
way of Madras, at which place he was. detained 
for feveral months., He began his Chinefe ftu- 
dies with teachablenefs of {pirit, which never fails 
to fecure refpect and affection fora young man’s 
character, and to produce a cheerful readinefs in 
others to affift him wherever they can; and he 
purfued them with a perfevering ardor which 
excited in thes mind of his fellow-fervant, the 
pleafing expectation of his making good progrefs 
as a Chinefe. ftudent, and becoming at no very 
diftant period, an ufeful co-adjutor in the Mis- 
sion;—an expectation which has by no means been 
‘disappointed. His more immediate obje& was 
to fuperintend the printing, —— . 
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In about a month after Mr. Medhurft’s arrival, 
Mr. Milne departed for a feafon to China, partly 
for his own health, and partly on account of his 
afflicted partner, who had gone thither a little be- 
fore. He left Malacca gth Auguft, and landed 
in China on 3d Sept.—and did not return till 
the month of February following. During this 
time, fome of the labors of the Miffion at Ma- 
lacca were neceffarily interrupted; while other 
things were carried on as well as the circum- 
ftances of the cafe would admit. The printing, 
the schools, and the general fuperintendency of 
the whole devolved on Mr. Medhurft, who with his 
Chinefe fludies, had a heavy burden on his fhoul- 
ders. The regular morning worfhip was condu¢t- 
-ed for part of the time, (i. e. till Mr. M. had 
committed a form of prayer in Chinefe to me-— 
mory) by a fober heathen, of good moral charac- 
ter, who read a portion of Scripture and a form 
of prayer which had been compofed fome time be- 
fore.. The fame perfon alfo, read, on Sabbath and 
Thurfday evenings, paffages out of the books and 
tracts already printed, to about the ufual number 
of hearers. - This he did, it may be fuppofed, ra- 
ther as a matter of od/igation, considering it a 
duty to his employers, than from real love to the 
truth; for though he has ever been friendly, he 
has not yet fhewn any decided attachment to 
the Gofpel of Chrift. He is a devoted fol- 
lower of Confucius, whom he considers the pro- 
to-type of all excellence, and the immaculate | 
teacher of myriads of ages! However, as the 
efficacy of God’s word is not derived from him 
who delivers it, and is not fufpended even on 
the faith of the ‘teacher, cafes may occur 
when the fervices of fuch men as this, may I 
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conceive, be employed in fome parts of the Mis- 
sionary work, though it is by no means desirable, 
if perfons more radically qualificd could be ob- 
tained—a thing often impoflible in Miffions of 
only a few years ftanding. If there be any cafe 
in which wretten forms of devotion prove ufful, 
~ (and I have no doubr, but there are many,) it is 
at the firft planting of the Gofpel among the 
heathen. Their minds are a perfect void as 
itregards divine truth; to both the fpirit and 
mode of expreflion proper for the duty of prayer, 
they are equally ftrangers, and mu(ft be taught 
either by book, or by imitation of others. To 
confine them to forms of prayer, or to fuffer 
them to fatisty themfelves with thefe, would in 
my opinion, be doing them a ferious injury; but 
yet in fuch cafes as the above, what fober-minded 
man would not rather fee a form of prayer read 
in the hearing of a few sinful and dependent crea- 
tures, than that they fhould be for weeks and 
months left without any acts of public worfhip 
addreffed to the Deity? 

Previoufly to his departure for China, Mr. M. 
had finifhed a tranflation of the book of Fosbue; 
and while there he tranflated the book of Fudges. 
An Exposition of the Lord’s prayer, begun by 
weekly Lectures in a {mall temple at Malacca, 
was filled up and finifhed there: and a tract, on the 
Folly of Idolatry written, both of which have been 
since printed. Various opportunities offered for 
the diftribution of tracts and of the holy Scriptures 
on the borders of that country, for whofe nu- 
merous inhabitants they are chiefly intended; but 
in doing any thing there, the utmoft caution and 
referve were necefiary. Very little elfe of a Mis- 
ssionary nature was done, the object of the visit . 
being health and not labor. 
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s .Mr. Morrifon and his colleague were 
thus in the Providence of God, brought together 
again fora few months, it appeared desirable to 
make fome arrangements for their future proceed- 
ings. They had always considered a principle of, 
oyder of the very firft importance; and in as: far as 
their own labors were concerned, had ever obferv- 
ed it. Indeed, without fixed objects and fome ge-. 
neral rules of purfuing them, the moft ardent zeal. 
united to the greateft diligence, can effect very 
little, They considered thar; while regulations of 
a very minute kind, or over- flrained explanations 
of the moft liberal rules, prove vexatious,» and 
burdenfome impediments; a general plan, -form- 
ed of a few important and leading particulars, 
while it keeps the mind bent on one or two pro- 
minent objects, fecures, atthe fame time, a li- 
berty for every perfon ‘concerned, to purfue his 
own department of the work in hisowa way—on 
the contrary greatly promotes a good caufe. Being 
for the time the only Miffionaries,-Mr. Medhurit 
excepted, then known to them to be in the coun- 
try, and of confequence the majority, they in the 
month of Sept. 1817, drew out a few refolutions 
which related principally. to themfelves; and to 
their brethren-only, in as far as the latter fhould 
not consider their ‘* wishes and convenience thwarl- 
ed” by adopting the same. Thefe refolutions 
were signed on the 2d of November the .same 
year, by the two Miffionaries in quetftion, 
who denominated themfelves “ The Provisional 
Committee of the Ultra-Ganges Musstons,”’  intend- 
ing as foon as convenient, that a third or fourth 
perfon fhould be added to their number. Though 
the refolutions then formed were never intended 
to meet the public eye, yet, for fome particular 


reafons, they are here fubjoined, verbatim, and in 
their unfinithed fate, together with a Fat expla- 
natory remarks. 


RESOLUTIONS. OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
ULTRA-GANGES MISSIONS. 


The following rules are intended to enable us to employ 
in the best and most useful manner, that discretionary pow- 
er which the Missionary Socinty has reposed in us. 
They form but part of a more general and enlarged plan, 
and are drawn out in the. present form for the purpose of 
ease in referring... They are not. intended. only or , chiefly 
for our brethren who join: us;---they affect, ourselves also, 
and in the first place; sotghs we consider them as applica- 
ble to all who are, or may be, (while these rules are in force) 
attached to these Missions. 

[.---We recommend. that there. be at Mal lacea, (or any. 
other Station, where there shall be.two or more /Mission- 
aries) a Public Table; but do not urge it, or if it exist, 
that every person should attend it. If cireumstances should 
render it dificult for all the Members of the Mission tamily 
to meet at every meal, they may once a day, or once a week, 
We consider it in general, as highly becoming, where it can 
be attained without thwarting: the, Wishes and convenience 
of individuals. 

II.---It is deemed proper. hat thers Micsibuertes who 
come to Malacca, not to remain there, but to go to the 
neighbouring countries, after gaining an acquaintance with 
the language; if js daeaed proper, that thev fall in with the 
existing regulations of the Mission family, rather than in- 
sist on the formation of new ones, which may. not be thought 
useful:after their departuse. 

If.--- Considering how little acquaintance the Malays, as 
a people, have with letters, we recommend it to those of our 
brethren whio come out as Malay Missionaries, to direct 
their more immediate attention to.oral instruction, and the 
establishment of Schools; as we conceive that the extensive 
circulation of Bocks and ‘Tracts among, that people, would — 
be of comparatively small present fadyantage, for want. of 
an ability tooread. We do not say, that, Books. or ‘Tracts 
shoul d not be prepared aid, circulated; but it is our opinion © 
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that, in the present state of the Malays, oraL instruction 
is of first consideration. 

IV.---As the Chinese Mission constitutes the chief ob- 
ject of the head Station, and as the concerns of the Malay 
Mission, cannot for a considerable time be extensive, we 
therefore think, that personal accommodations excepted, the 
chief part of the buildings ought to be appropriated to the 
Chinese Mission. 

V.--- With respect to the religious exercises of the Mis- 
sion family, we think, they should be conducted chiefly by 
the senior Missionary, as the head of the family; because 
we conceive that he may be sapposed to be better acquaint 
ed with the condition of the family, and to know, in gene- 
ral, better the portion of time which can be allotted to these 
exercises, without interfering with the regular labours of 
the estabiltshrnieriv: Itis not however meant that this should 
be exclusive. It is suggested as what we think in general 
a measure of order, éditication, and propriety. 

VI.---We suggest that, if any profitable employment for 
-the Press should be offered, it be taken into due consider- 
ation at Malacca, and accepted, or not, accordingly. 

ViI.---'The Greaner shall be continued, and under the 
direction of its present Editor. 

VIII.---We suggest that proper times be fixed upon for 
the instruction of our junior brethren, in the native lan- 
guages, and, if necessary, in Theology, and any other branch 
of knowledge which the circumstances and facilities of the 
Mission at Malacca, may admit of imparting. For this pur- 
‘pose, some appropriate chamber in the Mission House, 
should be prepared, and the whole conducted with due or- 
der and reverence. 

N. B.---The necessity of circumstances requires that the 
work of instruction, should, at least for the present, 
entirely devolve on the senior Missionary at Malacea. 

1X.---That as soon as eapable, our junior brethren, (or 
one of them) take itinerating tours to Penang, Java, and 
other settlements, for the purpose of circulating the Holy 
Scriptures, Traits: &c. and after a short time return again, 

X.---That we shall, both in China and at Malacca, pre- 
pare duplicates, (or at least abstracts) of our Journals and 
official letters to the Misstonary Sociery, and send them 
for each other’s information, and that the expense of pre- 
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paring such copies, duplicates, or abstracts be included -in 
the general accounts of our several stations. 

XL.---That forthe year 1818, our accounts shall close on 
the Ist of September; and correct duplicates be forwarded 
to China, to be inserted in the general account. 
~ XIf.---That such buildings as are farther requisite fur the 
head stations, be carried on. 

X!IL.---That with regard to our own labours, we will en- 
deavour, in addition to what we have now in hand to com- 
plete the translation of all that yet remains of the Old Tes- 
tament, (according to the division that has been made of it 
between us) in course of the ensuing year (1818) --after 
which we will endeavour to adopt some means (either by 
meeting together, or in some other way) of comparing our 
transjations, revising and correcting them, in order to pub- 
lish the minole in what we shall then deem the most useful 
form. 

XIV. That such parts of the Old Testament as are al- 
ready, or shall be at the close of this year, translated, and 
revised, be printed; and that, if they can be obtained, ale 
men be hired in China for that purpose, and taken to Ma- 
lacca. 

XV.---We consider it as highly desirable to keep i in view 
the important islands of Japan, to collect all possible in- 
formation respecting them, and if possible, to prepare, by 
gradual steps, the way for a voyage, by some of us, to that 
country at a future time; in order to attain some knowledge 
of the language, and to ascertain what alterations and mo- 
difications, the Chinese version of the Scriptures must une - 
dergo, before it can be useful in that country, or whether 
an entirely new version may not be necessary. 

‘ Roserr Morrison. 
Wirttam. Minne. 
Members of the Provisional Committee 
of the Ultra-Ganges Missions, 


Caxton, Cuina, NoveMBER 2, 1817. 
—— 
ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE PROVISIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE ULTKA-GANGES MISSIONS/ __ 
1---RgsoLvep, that as a friend ———, has devoted 
the sum of 4,000 Spanish dollars, for the purpose-of erect- 
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ing at Maracca, a building of certain dimensions, to be 
called The ANGLo-CHINESE COLLEGE; and to be employed 
for the purpose of cultivating the Chinese language, and for 
such other purposes, (Literary, Theological, and Philoso- 
phical,) as are specified in the terms of his grant---we, 
acting for the Misstonary Society at this Station, do, in 
aid of his benevolent views, allot, in the name of the Mrs- 
sIONARY SocreTy, a spot of ground, on the ULrra- 
GanGeEs Misstons’ premises at Maxacca, for the site of 
the said Cotteck Hovuse.---And, as the said friend gives 
CONDITIONALLY so considerable a sum, for the purposes 
of promoting the interests of literature and of christianity in 
these countries, we hesitate not, for the welfare of the Mis- 
sion, to give, in the name of the Mrsstonary Soctgry, the 
said spot of ground on the same condition as he gives the 
CoLLecE Houssz itself, viz. that if the CoLLEGE, shall cease 
to be employed for the specified purposes mentioned in his 
grant, we resolve, that the site of the House, (with the 
House itself,) shall become the property of the Fund, 
called “ THe Furp ror Wipows anD ORPHANS OF THE 
Uxtrra-Ganees Missions,” and shail be claimable by the 
‘Trustees thereof. ; 
2.---Resolved, that Mr. Mrine be charged with the su- 
perintendence of building the said CoLttzcx, and that he 
adopt the necessary measures for that purpose as soon as 
convenient, - 

3.--- Resolved. that the Inpo-Cu1nEsz GLEANER, be, for 
the present, carried on at the joint expense of Messrs. 
Morrison and Miine, and that whatever expense it may 
already have cost, be paid by them to the Missionary So- 
CIETY. - 

Resolved, that these three resolutions be referred to the 
Directors of the Missionary Socirry, for their consider- 
ation and sanction. 

4,---Resolved, that as the condition of Missionaries in 
these countries, is generally such as to afford them no pros= 
pect of making provision, in case of death, for their sur- 
viving families, and as no determinate provision has yet been 
made at home for this purpose, (which, it is hoped, will” 
however be the case, as soon as the resources of our Societ 
will admit) we consider, that the solicitude which naturally 
arises from such a state of uncertainty, joined to a vast dig-- 
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tance from relatives, and frequently to ill héalth, issuchas 
greatly tends toweaken their hands in the service of the 
Churches; and to prove a temptation to them, to shrink from 
difficult undertakings, in places and times where health and 
life may be mach expgsed; and where, in case of the Missiona- 
ry’s death, his family might be left without those rational pro- 
babilities iat prospects of ‘ food and raiment convenient,’ 
which it is the duty of everv disciple of Christ, to endeavour 
to secure for his family. ---[t is.resolved, with a view of aid- 
ing to prevent this solicitude (a colicitude which cannot be 
considered unreasonable,) that a Fund, to be called “ Tas 
Fuxnp For Wipows anp Ok ening oF THE Utrra- 
Ganets Misstons,”’ be forth-with established; and that 
the Sum of 400 Spanish dollars, kindly offered by 
as a commencement of the Fund. be accepted, and depo- 
sited in the bands of Trustees. That we, and those of our 
brethren, who would be entitled to the benefits of the said 
Fund, do contribute not less (extraordinary cases excepted) 
than the sam of Ove Spanish Dollar per mensem. 

‘That the Trustees for the time to act provisionally, be 
the three Senior Missionaries, viz. the Reverend Messrs. 
Moretson, MiLneg, and THomsen; with whom it rests to 
draw up such regulations and adopt such measures, as may 
be deemed proper for the increase and management of the 
Fund, That this resolution be respectfully submitted to 
the Directors oF THE Missionary Socizty, whose aid, 
both as to advice and contributions, is begged and expected. 





Ropert Morrison. 
W. Mine. 
Members of the Provisional Committee, 
of the Ultra-Ganges Missions. 
Cuina, JANUARY 22, 1818, 





. With refpe& to thefe Refolutions the writer 
will remark: 

1. The Refolutions fuppofe, that any number of 
men laboring among the heathen, who are agreed 
on certain general points, have a right to form 
rules and regulations for conducting their own 
labors. 
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2. They fuppofe that it is the duty of thofe 
who have been longeft in the field of labor, to 
‘“ recommend” and ‘* fuggeft’? to their fellow- 
fervants, who are junior in Miffionary fervice, 
fuch meafures as they conceive to be ufeful el- 
ther to the general caufe, or to families and in- 
dividuals. . . 

3. They fuppofe that, in ordinary cafes, it Is 
greatly for the benefit, of thofe who come out to 
joina Miffion already eftablithed, to fall in with 
its general plans, for at leaft feveral years, till they 
be better able from local knowledge, and an ac- 
quaintance with the language, to form a judg- 
ment for themfelves. | 

4. The Refolutions are founded on the fuppo- 
sition, that a principle of subordination among a 
body of Miffionaries, 1s, to a certain extent, 
perfectly confonant with the dictates of common 
fenfe; agreeable to the letter and fpirit of the 
New Teftament; and that its utility is confirmed 
‘by its almoft univerfal adoption in everv plan, 
where affociated effort is neceffary—whether the 
objects be political, commercial, literary, or re- 
ligious; or in other words, that ‘* the younger 
(in the fervice) fhould be fubje& to the elder,” 
where matters of faith, privilege, or intere? are not 
concerned. 

5. They fuppofe that, in every family, whether 
consisting of many or few perfons, one fhould be 
considered as the head, who fhould poffefs fome 
authority over its general movements. 

6. The Refolutions suppofe that, asthe Mission 
at Malacca was originally formed with an especial view 
to China, and as the best substitute for an aGiual re- 
sidence in chat country, the conduct of all its affairs, 
ought, in conformity with this primary view, te 
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have a pre-eminent regard to China, and to other 
objetts as collateral only. This fupposition is in 
perfect accordance with the firft ideas of a fettle- 
ment for the Chinefe in thefe parts, feveral \ears 
before the ftation'at Malacca was formed; and 
with every official ftatement of its objects to the 
public since. 

7. The Refolutions anticipate the formation of 
other Miffions, Malay, Chin te, &c. in the coun. 
tries around, and fuppofe that no fmall advan- 
tages would accrue to fuch, from considering Ma- 
lacca, or fome one ftation, as the central point of 
their operations—and that a clofe and intimate 
union of the other Miffions which might be fo 
formed, with that ftation, would greatly contri- 
bute to the promotion of the Gofpel, as well as 
to the ufefulnefs and comfort of the brethren. Ie 
naturally follows, on this fupposition, that rather 
more attention to fuch central ftation, than to the 
others, is neceflary, in order to give effect to the 
general objects; e. g. it ought to be furnifhed with 
more laborers; to carry on printing more exten- 
sively; to be able, in cafe of sicknefs or death 
occurring in the other ftations, to fupply the 
place of thofe thus laid aside, or removed from. 
the work; and to afford an affylum to the afflict. 
ed, to widows, to orphans—who may find it ne. 
ceffary to remove either finally, or for a time, 
from their own ftations, &c. &c. 

8. The Refolutions were formed, under an im- 
preffion that whatever Miffions might be eftablith 
ed by the Miffionary Society in the countries to 
the eaftward of Penang, (inclusive) whether Chi- 
nefe, Malay, Siamefe, &c. they ought all to con- 
ftitute one body, and be connected by fome general 
links, or bands, fo as not to appear feparate and 
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ifolated companies, without any bonds. of ynion, 
except thofe of mere common civility, humanity, 
intereft, or even chriftian affection. 

g. Inthe Refolutions, it istakeu for granted, that, 
in a few years there would be widows and orphans 
connected with the Miffions, for whom. it was a 
duty to endeavour to make provision. The nem 
ceffity of great attention to edu-a'ion, efpecialiy 
of thofe who may appear fic fubjects for the chris- 
tianiminiftry, ts alfo moft fully recognized. 

10. Thefe Refolutions, in as far as any otherper- 
fons than thofe that formed them, were likely to be 
concerned, were perfectly conditional. The con- 
dition expreffed in the rs/, ‘ where it can be -at- 
tained Without thwarting the wishes and convent- 
ence of individuals,’ was certainly considered as 
implied, in as faras it could from the nature of the 
cafe be applicable, in every following particular. 
The Refolutions were alfo, of courfe fubject to the 
confirmation, or the contrary, of the Miffionary 
Society. 

11. Finally, they were formed on the prospec- 
sive principle, that is, with an eye to objects fome 
of which were considered to, be at a good dis- 
tance In point of time. A'S 

It-is only neceffary to add, that thefe remarks 
are intended folely to illuftrate the principles on 
which the Refolutions in queftion, were form- 
ed; not to jultify;:or defend them.—In  thefe 
things let them plead theirown caufe. Though 
the writer generally approves of them—he never- 

thelefs will allow them to fpeak for themfelves. - 
~The friends of religion in America had all along 
taken an intereft in the Miffion to China, of which 
they gave in 1816-17, a fubfiantial proof in con 
tributing liberally of their, fubftance to aid the 
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progrefs of the Sacred Scriptures, Divie Bethune; 
Efq. New York, and Robert Ralfton, Efq . Phila- 
delphia, were the authorized mediums of remit- 
ting to the Miffion, the fum of three thousand six 
bundred and sixteen Spanish dollars, made up from 
the contributions of feveral chriflian communi- 
ties; in their highly favored country. Our moft 
cordial thanks are, on behalf of the Chinefe na- 
tion, due to thefe friends of the Redeemer, for 
their liberal affiltance to the hitherto expensive 
labors in which we have been engaged. May 
thefe proofs of their ardent. and well founded 
zeal for the advancement of truth and» righte- 
oufnefs in the -earth; be abundantly rewarded, 
by the rich. effusion of the Holy Spirit on their 
refpective Churches and families. The day may 
come, yea, it:doubtlefs will come, when the Pro- 
teftant Miffion to China will not merely have to 
make appeals to chriftian liberality, but al (gaye 
reports to make equally calculated to excite pi- 
ous gratitude to God for what he has actually 
wrought, and to ftrengthen the faith of thofe who 
are waiting for the time when * all flefh fhall fee 
His falvation.’? At present the Church is called | 
to the exercife of pasience, prayer, and active zeal, 
with regard to China; and itis highly probable. 
that the flow progrefs of the Gospel among that 
people, will, fora very long period, call tor the 
continued exercife of thefe in a prominent de- 
gree, before the. joyful fhout be heard---that 
‘© this vaft kingdom alfo, has reverted to our 
Lord, and to his Chrift !” 

In 1817, Mr. Morrifon finifhed his tranflation 
of the Psalms, and of the book of Rath.—Some 
progrefs: was made~with other portions of the 
Scriptures, but as.they were not finifhed we fhall 
notice them by and bye. This year he wrote and 
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printed 4 View of China for Philological Purposes, 
which contains a fketch of Chinefe chronology, 
geography, government, religion, and~cuftoms ; 
defigned for the ufe of perfons who ftudy the Chi. 
nefe language. In this work the author has made 
a very copious ufe of the Chinefe character; and 
_ in my opinion, rendered a moft important fervice 
-tothe foreign ftudent of Chinefe. In a fubfe- 
quent edition of the work, befides correcting ty- 
pographical errors, it may be ufeful to add the 
pronunciation, in cates where that has not been 
done, for the bencfit of readers in Europe, who 
may not have the means of afcertaining the 
founds of the written character. In the years 
1817-18, he tranflated 7be Morning and tes 
Prayers, of the Englith Church, just as they stand 
in the Common Prayer Book, without bringing in 
‘collects. Thefe forms of prayer he printed, to- 
er with the Pfalter, divided ‘for the thirty 
}of the month. He considered it better to 
give a tranflation than to modify them, deeming 
their richnefs of devotional phrafeology and ge- - 
nerally acknowledged excellence, amply fufficient — 
to compenfate for any want of fuitablenefs to the 
ftate of a partially informed people. He found — 
it neceffary to alter a little the prayers for 
the rulers of the land, fo as to render them 
applicable and. fuirable to the Chinefe Impex, - 
rial family and Government. The fentence ref. _ 
pecling “enemies,” he left out.* For he thought 
it often a very difficult matter to determine whe. _ 
ther Kings and Rulers do not frequently make to — 
themselves enemies, by atts of injuftice and oppres- 
sion. And here we may remark, that in exer- 






* The sentence referred to, is? “strengthen bim that 
he may vanquish and overcome all his enemies,” . 
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cifes of devotion, in which an immediate appeal 
is made to the Supreme Being, who judges not 
according to human partialities, there fhould not 
only be an abfence of all acrimony and enmity of 
feeling from the heart, but alfo an entire abfence, 
of all phrafeology which may tend to excite con- 
tempt of other men; to fire the mind with the de- 
sire of revenge; and to ftrengthen the often ill- 
founded prgidics® gndaal hies of one na- 
gain > have 























of ae sree one from whi 
molt difficult to exclude the worft pafffe 
the human heart. It is worthy of the atten 
of the many pious and eminent minifters and d 

nitaries in churches of our native land, whethe 
or not some alterations, in this particular, would — 
not be a great improvement to the otherwife ufe- — 
ful formularies of devotion ufed in one part of the 
kingdom; and whether or not public prayers and. 

fermons, on national fafts and days of thank fein 
ing in all His of the United: rene be not 






ri revenge, ane love of falfe glory, | 
Not to {peak of fome particular precepts of CBE 
Dd - 


4 


‘them but too much of the fpirit and practice o' 


‘lic enemies: curse me them from bence’?—and if, 
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Gotpel, which inculcate a fpirit and conduct the 
very revertfe, furely the infufferable prefumption 
and ignorance of the divine natute, which feem to 
lie at the foundation, ought to awaken in every fe- 
rious mind the deepeft difeuft at fuch an outraging 
ofthe principles of our common faith; and animate 
all to the most ftrenuous efforts for improve- 
ment. We juftly abominate the conduct of that 
bloody abl ee ch after ravithin ae rip- 












i the 





he -yet living mortal; 2 AF au chureh, nee * 
bu sma her thoufands and: flaying he 











s and elevated croffes, singing: 
wus!!’? and furely we ought to used every _ 
AC] imt irit. At all events, if the 

















ore important for the Miffionary abroad to 
sep every fuch unfcriptural and unhallowed 
fentiment, at the utmoft diftance from every thing 
e publifhes to the heathen. He will find among 





hat wicked Prince, who faid, concerning his pub- 


either from a fondnefs for the remains of that pa- 
ganifm which once overfpread Europe, and which’ — 
has unhappily fo blended itfelf with christianity » 


as in fome places nearly to have altered the very 








are and complexion of the latter: or if from 
niftaken notion that his object will be foome: 






a 
gained by partly falling in with the rei 
fentiment and fpirit of the people, he allow 


to deviate from New Teftament principles 
he will encumber the facred fyftem of truth es 
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duty, with a rubbifh which the labor of twenty 
ages may not be able to remove! 

mee return from thisdigreffion. During the ftay of 
Mr. in China, the tranflation he had made of 
Ftc) and Jofhua (already noticed,) was 
examined by Mr. Morrifon, and, after fome cor- 
rections, approved and refolved to be printed. 
They alfo divided between them the remaining 
books fe tbe Old otis oe a gelible 







; Pivy p part of ihe ELiforioal Books, fron 
it] cores to the book of Pfalms, judgis 









extensive ieee Ale i the Lahde) The bgoks, 
ss Benet to Devéerosinyny; and from — 







ment fhould be made for their meeting to 
-in order to revife the whole Scriptures, and “p 
lifh them in. what fhould then appear to. be“the 
moft convenient form. But it was, as we fhall 
afterwards notice, found impoffible for them to 
accomplifh this work within the time limited, 
Mr. and Mrs. Milne’s health, having been con=— 
siderably improved by the change of climate and 

he many attentions of kind friends, they returned | 
sto their work at Malacca, where they landed on 
the 17th of Feb. 1818. They found on their are 
_ rival, that frefh affiftance was fent from Engl; 
; 1¢ Miffions on this side of India. Rev. 

Thoin, after an abfence of fifteen month 
Malacca, had returned on 29th Decembe 
accompanied by the Rev. John Slater and Mrs. 
Slater. They came out by way of Java, at which 
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place’ we were detained through Mr. Slate1’s 
illnefs (the Batavia fever,) for a considerable 
time. On the firft of Feb. following, Henrietta 
Slater was born. 

Mr. T. refumed his labors in the Malay de- 
partment of the Miffion; after a little time re- 
opened the Malay and Englith fchool; and began 
one in the Malabar language, which was fhortly 
Ae es no perfo then cop apcied with 













o rie an Sioarerm y é 
: ane as the teacher we children all 






| age. = 
he Malabar, at Malacca, proved a great diffic ulty 











€.@ Several applications to Bengal and ‘ 
yf Malabar books, have been madés but his | 
without effect. 
ng this year, Mr. “Widest wrote hea 
printed Malay Spelling Book, with leffons ap-) — 
pended. This ts the firft Malay work of the kind | 
we have heard of, in the ative charatier, either by 
foreigners or Malays,and will doubtlefs prove a 
great facility in the education of youth. He alfo 
reprinted, with corrections, his Translation of Dr. 
Watts’ first Catechism, and the Trad on the Ten 
Commandments. 
_ Mr. Slater came out to affift in the Chinefe 
Miffion; and employed himfelf in the fludy of the 
guage, His ardor and application were highly 
creditable to him; but his ftate of health was fueh 
as to oblige him ever ceafe from ftu 
















and, indeed, to leave very little hope of his life 
He left Malacca on the gth of Augutt following 
and went to China, from whence he returned in. 
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the month of December, having greatly benefited 
by the change. 

Death again visited the Miffion family at Ma- 
lacca. Mr. Medhurft’s infant fon, William cone 
born on the 27th March, this year, (18:8,) died 
on the rath of May. On diffdion it appeared 
that an inflammatory obftrudiion of the bowcls, 
was the immediate caufe of the child’s death. This 
heavy ftroke was felt by he fond parents; but 









n the Apes of see the Ray, Samuel 
al on, Thomas Beighton, and John Ince, wi 
he wives of the two latter, arrived fafely 
Malacca. In the early part of their paffage out 
from England, they fuftained the moft i I 
~dangcr at sea; but were merer inl prefers 







Penang on their way to Malacca. On Odal 
3d, Matilda Ince was born. | 


_ thren applying themfelves to Chinefe fludics. Mr. 
Milton was appointed by the Directors of our 
EY isieo at Malacca; Mcfirs. Beighton and Ir 


were desirous of laboring eee fe 


Hed 








gan and fol lowed out dir ftudies with ardor'and 
diligence; having.as much afliftance from native 


_ Society to affift in the Chinefe department of the ae 
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teachers, and from their fenior brethren, as the 
other labors of the Miffion could admit of. 

Thofe that ftudied Chinefe, four in number, 
(including Mr. Slater, who was abfent a few 
months for his health) read regular public leffons | 
twice a day in that language, with the writer of 
thefe pages, and after the month of December, 
each had besides, the aid of a native’ teacher, 
through the chief hie the day 













ful, and an accurate fcholar. : 
; it, while he may have the affiftance of th 











advantages for rear ait the iene are CO 
monly enjoyed by thofeé who come out a few 
years after a-Miffion has been eftablifhed; and ii 
is every Miffionary’s duty and wifdom to i 
prove them to the utmoft, that he may be able — 
as early as poffible, to enter on the more pleas= — 
ing and more important work of teaching the 
heathen. Mr. Milton’s ea i was feveral times 






ch to abate, his a middot ani undeviating ap 
pli ation. 


yovernment took place at Malacca. 
lony was according to the treaty of 1814, reftheed 
PY the Britifh Resident and Commiffioner ia 
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William Farquhar, to the Honorable the Com- 
miffioners of his Majefty the King of the Nether-. 
lands. Here, the_writer feels. ita duty publicly to 
acknowledge the unremitted attention of the Britith 
Government, and of the Resident and Commandant, 
Major W. Farquhar, to the interetts of the Miffion 
at Malacca, ever since its commencement. In 
his public as well as private capacity, Major Far- 
quhar, aise, every. dallas to the obits 













gratis, ee upwards An pa years and a 
ending “pas with sime of them, long and ede 
ghts im their affiiZions, and who, to the exemris 
his well-known profeftional hey: joines 
attentions of a friend and brother,—to 
-are under the greateft obligations, and 
pafs over this part of the hiftory of the 
without openly acknowledging the fame, 
~ Nor would it be pardonable in this place 
acknowledge, how kindly their Honors, the 
Durch Commiffioners, received an official ftate- — 













Which was laid before them, in the name of the 
mM iffionary Soctery. Fue MiBon, was recom- 


sure the M, fiwsaries: that they bona ee =: 
‘to enjoy the fame liberty under the Dutch Go- 
aament, which they had under the Enegli 

féyaffurances have hitherto been fully reali vd, 
re is every reafon to hope, that they will 
continue to be fo. To the Honorable J. S. Tim 
merman Thyffen, the Governor, our moft cordial 
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and public thanks are due, for the unreftrained 
freedom which we, in all refpects, enjoy, to pur- 
fue every branch of our work. . 

On the 107h of November, the foundation of the 
Anglo-Chinese College was laid, on which occasion 
the principal Dutch and Englifh authorities were 
pleafed to attend. Burt as this fubject will be 
more fully noticed hereafter, we fhall pafs it over 
for the prefent, onl emarking that, as a Free- 













I o”AN gee fpecified above, ( fee Res. 
page 138,) viz. “ A Semmary,’”’ ona larger f 
than had been hitherto attained. 

In China, the tranflation of Fxedus, and M 
bi, was finithed this year by Mr. Morrifon, a 
4, progrefs made with other parts of the facrec 
In the {pring of 18:9, the following 




















Isatab, Hosea, Foe’, Amos, Micah, Ovadiab, — 
ab, Nabum, Hageai, Zephaniah, Haobakuk, and 
ariab, Besides these, a Chinefe pamphicuaa 
ce taining. Miscellaneous Essays, doStrinal, prac- 
tical and polemical, written in 1818, was fent — 
down from him, and printed at Malacca. A fma 
volume, containing a Voyage round the World, he — 
‘compofed with the view of combining entertain= — 

ment with inftruction; which was printed in Chi- 

na. To introduce fome knowledge of Europe and _ 

the weftern parts of the world among the Chincleg 



















le object. He thought it would rend to enlarge 
their views; and would form an important co :. 


a 


rtof five other efforts of she Miffion 


Chinefe knowledge to the welt, 
This year Mr. Morrifon was vnanimoufly an 
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gratuitoufly created Doctor in Divinity by the 

Senatus Academicus of the University of Glas- 

gow, in confequence of the philological worke 

he had publifhed, and was publifhing with a view 
to facilitate the acquisition of the Chinefe lan- 
guage. The act of the University, conferring 

this honor, is indeed dated the 24th Dec. 1817, 

but it did not reach China till the fummer of 1818. 

During (818, the progrefs made at Malacca in 
the tranflation of the Hiftorical books of the Old 

Teftament, was much impeded by a variety of 

other labors. Barb she books of Samuel, together with 

the two books of the Kings, were tranflated. Three 
new Chinefe tracts were written and printed in 
courfe of the year: oneon “ The duty of Justice bea 

tween man and man;’? one on ‘* The eviis of G 

bling? and a third, containing ‘* Twelve 

discourses”? on twelve texts of Scripture,” 
bracing the chief do¢@rines of the Gofpel. #,, 
The Chinefe preaching, magazine, &c. con- 
tinued as before; a new Chinefe fchool was epen- 
ed; many more tracts were circulated this year 
~ than ever before in an equal fpace of time. Mr. 
~ Medhurft had the fchools, the printing office, and 
the diftribution of tracts, more immediately for 
his department. He often visited the Chinefe 
junks in the roads, and the villages, and planta- 
tions in the country; diftributing tracts, and 
Speaking the word of life to the people. 

Thus far the Lord helped. For upwards of ele. 
ven years, from the commencement of the Miffion 
in China, though feveral children had been removed 
by death, yet there had been but one grown perfon 
called away, viz. Mrs. Thomfen, who died at fea, 
onthe 4th February, 1817.* Another bereavement - 









i See page 174, 
Ee 
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of a similar nature, but much heavier in its 
confequences, by reafon of the motherlefs children 
who were left behind, now awaited the Miffion, in 
the death of Mrs. Milne, which took place at 
Malacca, on the 20th of March, 1819—exactly 
two years and twenty-four days after the death + 
of Mrs. T. Her laft child, who was named Far- 
quhar, was born on the 6th of February, after 
which for fome days fhe appeared to recover ra- 
pidly. But fhe foon fell back, and a very fpeedy 
decay of the conftitution followed, An’ anoma- 
Jous train of puerperal affections, with a predo- 
minant determination to the ftomach and bow- 
-els,—was the means commiffioned by God, to re- 


move this excellent woman from the feet of . 


mortality. She had lived to God from her early 
youth; and fhe died in humble hope of eternal 
falvation, through the merits of Jefus Chrift. She 
poffeffed in a very high degree that motherly 
fenfe, which is beyond all price in domeftic life; 
and was eminently fitted for moving in the fa- 
mily circle. Dignity of mind, honeft franknefs, 
and consistent and feriptural piety were dis- — 
played in her daily walk. Nor would it perhaps — 
be eafy to find one in whom there is fuch a 
concentration of that which is amiable from na- _ 
ture, endearing from temper, ufeful from educa- 
tion, and excellent from divine principles, as 
there was in her. Bur what fhe was, fhe was ‘ by 
the graee of God;” and, as is generally the cafe 
with the pogeu of Chrift, while in their pro- 
per fpirit, fhe feemed to herfelf, to be ‘rhe 
chief of sinners.?’* 


fm, 


* See a short Memoir of Mrs. Milne in the Indo- Chi- 
nese Gleaner, No. 8. s, 
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It had long been the wifh of our Society to es- 
tablifh Miffions in Java and Penang, and the visit 
to the former in 1814, and to the latter in 1816, 
(above noticed, fections rith and isth) was un- 
dertaken: partly with the view. of preparing the 
way for thatevent. In 1814, while Mr. M, was 
in Java, the Rev. Meffrs. Kam, Supper, and 
Bruckner, arrived at Batavia from London. The 
former went to Amboyna, and began a~Miffion 
there among the Malays, where he {till continues 
to labor, and has been favored with considerable 
fuccefs. At that time there was a great want of 
Minifters in the Dutch Churches in Java; hence 
Mr. Supper was appointed affiftant to the Rey, 
Profeffor Rofs, Batavia; and Mr. Bruckner, to the 
Rev. Mr. Montanus, Samarang. They were to 
attend to the work of their Miffion, and act as 
affiftants to thefe aged clergymen among the 
chriftians. Mr. B. after a. fhort time changed his 
fentiments on the fubject of baptifm; left our So. 
ciety, and joined the Anti-padobaptift Miffions. 
He continues to labor at Samarang, under their 
direction. Inthe clofe of 1816, Mr. Supper, in the 
midft of his labors, fell a facrifice to the Batavia 
fever, and thus our Society’s Miffion at Batavia 
was for a feafon interrupted. Indeed, Mr. Supper’s 
time was fo fully occupied with his labors among 
the chriftians, that very little of a Miffionary na- 
ture could be attended to. When a fupply of 
Dutch Minifters came out from Holland, fo as to 
render his labors in the Dutch language lefs ne- 
ceffary, he was appointed to the charge of the Ma- 
lay congregation,—a {tation which feemed to pre- 


fent many important openings for ufefulnefs 


among the heathen. But he was very foon called 
off by death. 
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With refpect to Penang, every. thing was favor- 
able for the commencement. of a Miffion. The. 
local authorities were informed in 1816, that we 
intended to begin as foon as laborers fhould arrive 
from England. Early in the fpring of 1819, none 
of the brethren laft come out being then fuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the language, the Rev. 
W. H. Medhurft, proceeded to Penang; opened 
a Chinefe fchool; fpent fome time among the 
Chinefe fettlers, diftributing tracts, and convers- 
ing from houfe to houfe. The late Honorable 
Col. Bannerman, then Governor of the Ifland, 
fhewed him much kindnefs, and wifhed him to 
fettle there; but Meffrs. Beighton and Ince had a 
predilection ‘for that ftation, which had indeed 
been pointed out to them by our Directors, before 
they left England. Moreover Mr. M.’s labors, as. 
fuperintendent of the prefs, could not well be dis- 
penfed: with at Malacca. For thefe reafons it was 
refolved, that Mefirs. B. and I. fhould occupy that 
ftation.—-Mr. B, and family. according!y, left Ma- 
lacca on the 4th of. April, (1819) and landed at- 
Penang on the gth of the fame month, to begin: 
the Malay department of the Miffion; and, after 
ftudying the language for fome time longer, Mr. 
I. and. family left Malacca, and joined him on the 
28ch of June following, fob che Chinefe depart- 
ment. They. have now two Chinefe and two - 
Malay: fchools, and are affifted by Government 
to. fupport thefe. They are laboring ro diffufe 
among the people, a knowledge of the blefs. 
ed Gofpel, by converfation and ‘the diftribution — 
of chriftian books. They enjoy the utmoft lis — 
berty from the civil authorities, to profecute their: 
work, and a wide field of ufefulnefs, efpecially. 
among the young, is opening before them. ‘ 
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On the 27th April, 1819, the Rev. John Slater 
and family left Malacca, to proceed to Batavia, at 
~which place they arrived on the 18th June, with 
a view to fettle there among the Chinefe. On. 
the paffage, they touched at Sincapore, Rhio, Lin- 
gan, and Pontiano, where opportunities of diftri- 
buting the Scriptures and tracts were embraced. 
Mr. S. was jufl beginning his labors at Bitavia, 
by laft accounts from that port. The field there 
is very extenfive; and there are many opportu- 
nities of fendisg chriftian books into China, by 
means of native veffcls which trade annually to 
Batavia. : 

During this fpring and fummer, the 1ft and 2d 
books of Chromcles ; alfo Hzra, Nebemiab, and 
Esther, were tranflated into Chinefe at Malacca; 
and a new tract, entitled ‘* The duty of men in time 
of purlic calamity,’? was written, 

Mr. T. wrote and printed a Malay tract, on 
Human Depravity, and fome Malay Hymns, 

Mr. Medhurft compofed-and printed a fmall 
Geegraphecal Catechism in, Chinefe, for ufe in the 
{chools.. It is accompanied with feveral maps; 
and gives a brief defcription of the principal 
countries In the world. Something of this kind 
was greatly needed, as the Chinefe are very ig- 
norant of. geography. The ftyle of the bouk 
is per{pi: uous, and creditable to the diligence of 
the author. It has been read with no fmall inter— 
eft by grown perfons; and there is little doubr 
- but a new edition, in a larger size, and entering” 
in more fully into the fubject than would anfwer 
for a {choal book, will im 4 few years be wanted. 
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SECTION XVII. 


a 


A short sketch of the Chinese method of printing— 
Its application to Mtssionary purposes—Its advan- 
tages and disadvantages— List of books and traits 
printed by the Mission, down to the present time— - 
Brief view of their contents— Miscellaneous obser- 
vations. — 


Borors giving an account of the books publifhed 
by the Miffion, I thall as already intimated, de- 
vote a page or twoto the fubjeét of Chinefe print- 
ing. To trace the hiftory and progrefs of this art 
in China, would be interefting; but as it is fo- 
reign to my prefent purpofe, I fhall briefly ob- 
ferve, that in the year of our Lord 935, the fub- 
ject of printing was introduced to the notice of 
the Emperor Téen Foéh, (fee Morrifon’s Philolo- 
gical View of China, p. 27.) But this was 
probably an official ftatement on the fubje@ of 
printing only; as it does not mark the origin 
of that invaluable art in China; for, twelve years 
before, in the feventh year of f’been-c hing, (i. e. 
A. D. 923,) this Emperor is reproached in the 
Kang-keen, (Kuen 6th, p. 20,) in the following 
terms: ‘In the tecond month .[of the 7th year 
of T’heen-ching,] the Kew-kimg, (i. e. the 
claflical books) were firft cut in wooden plates, 
printed, and sold.” The Commentators add: 
“* why is the sel/ing of them particularly marked? 
[Ans.] Ic is the language of irony, reproaching 
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him as having done what was below the dignity 
ofan Emperor, who fhould rather have given 
them gratis, or given a licence to individuals to 
print and fell them for their own benefit. How- 
ever, the advantage to the learned was consider- 
able, as they were enabled from thai time to ob- 
tain books with more eafe. Hence the hiftorian 
purpofely notes this as the c mmencement [of this 
fort of literary advantages, |’? From this we may 
_ reafonably infer chat printing exifted in China, at 
leaft in the clofe of the ninth century; for it muft 
have taken fome years to prove its efficiency, be- 
fore it either attracted the notice of Government, 
or would have been worth any thing as an Im- 
perial monopoly. 

The Chinefe have three methods of printing. 
The firft invented, and that which almoft uni- 
verfally prevails, is called A WY “ Mob-pan, or 
wooden plates.’” It isa {pecies of ftereotype, and 
anfwers all the ends thereof, as the letters do not 
require to be diftributed and re-compofed; but, 
being once clearly cut, they remain, till either the 
block be deftroyed, or till the characters be fo 
worn down by the ink-brufh, as to be illegible. 

The fecond is called BR Ag Lih-pan, i. e. 
‘< wax plates,” and consists in fpreading a coat of 
wax on a wooden frame, after which, with a 
graving tool, they cut the characters thereon. 
This method is rarely adopted, except in cafes of 
hafte and urgency; and it differs from the former 
only in the kind of plate on which the words are 
engraved. This fort of printing I have not feen 
practised by the Chinefe, nor obferved it noticed 
in any book. The printers employed at Ma- 
Jacea, fay that when an urgent affair occurs, a 
number of workmen are called in, anda {mall flip 
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of wood, with fpace for one, twe, of more lines, 
is piven to each, which they cut with great ex- 
pedition, and when all is finifhed, join together 
by fmall weoden pins; by this means a page, oF 
a fheet, is got up very fpeedily, like an Extra Ga- 
zette inan Englith printing office. This me- 
thod they fay, is, from its expeditioufnefs, called 
Lab-pan, and they know nothing of the other. 
The third is denominated Hwé5-pan, Ya Hi. e. 
“Irving piates,’? fo called from the circumttance 
of the characters being single, and moveable, 
as the types ufed in European printing. Kang-be, 
in 1722, (vide Morrifon’s Philological View of 
China, p. 6,) had a great number of thefe move- 
able types made of copper; whether ca’, or cast, It 
is not faid. The Chinefe are not however entirely 
ignorant of castiag, though they do not ufe it to any 
extent. The Imperial feals on the Calendar, are 
caft with the Chinefe character on one half of the — 
face, and the Manchow Tartar on the other. Cop- 
per veffcls ufed in the temples, and bells have fre- | 
quently ancient characters, and infcriptions, caft 
with them. Whether they have ever attempted to 
caft single characters, or to frame matrices, similar 
to thofe which are ufed in cafting types for alpha- 
betic languages, does notappear.. Thefe Hw5-pan, 
or moveable types, are commonly made of wood. 
The Canton daily paper, called Yuen-mun-pao (i. e. 
A report ftom the outer gate of the palace,) con- 
taining about 500 words, or monofyllables, is 
printed with thefe wooden types; but in foclum- 
fy a manner as to be fcarcely legible. . 
At Macao, inthe Miffionary department of the 
College of Sr. Jofeph, I have feen feveral large 
cafes full of this defcription of type, with which 
they print fuch Roman Catholic. books as are 
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wanted for the Miffions. In the Anglo-Chinefe 
College Library at Malacca, there.is a Life of the 
Blessed Virgin in two, and ibe Lives of the Saints 
in twenty-six, volumes 18mo. printed with the 
wooden type, at the College of St. Jofeph; but 
all that can be faid of the printing is, that it is 
barely legible—a vaft difference between it and 
the other Catholic books, which were exe- 
cuted in the common way,—thofe of them that 
were cut at Peking in blocks, are elegantly print- 
ed. On afking the priefts at St. Jofeph’s, the 
reafon why they ufed the moveable type, feeing 
if was fo much inferior in beauty to the other 
method, they anfwered that the perfecution in 
China, had obliged them to adopt this method, 
as blocks were more cumberfome, and not fo ea- 
sily carried off, or hidden, in cafes where the Mis- 
sionaries ‘were obliged to flee, or where they ex- 
pected a fearch to be made by the Mandarins. 
The: copper types look better on the paper 
than the wooden ones; but the impreflion is in- 
ferior in beauty to that from moderately well exe- 
cuted blocks. A hiftory of the Loo-céoo IMands,, 
in 4 vols. oftavo, compiled by the authority of 
Keen-lung, was printed with copper types; and 
may be given as an inftance of this inferiority, 
though its execution is by no means bad. ‘The 
Chinefe have no prefs; but whether the forms are 
of wooden blocks, waxen plates, or moveable 
types, they have the fame method of printing, or 
cafting off, that is, by means of a dry bruth rub- 
bed over the fheet. 

The Chinefe have six different kinds, or rather 
six different forms, of the character, each of which 
“has its appropriate name; and all of which are oc- 
easionally ufed in gene: That which like our 
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Roman prevails moft generally is called Ae ie 
Sung-te. To write this form of the character, is of 
itfelf an employment in China. There are men 

ywho learn it of purpofe, and deyote themfelves en-. 

" tirely to the labor of tranfcribing for the prefs. Few 
of the learned can write it: indeed they rather think 
it below them to do the work of a mere tranfcriber. 
With refpect to moveable tvpes, the body of the 
type being prepared, the character is written in- 
verted, onthe top: this isa more difficult work than 
to write for blocks. After this, the type is fixedina 
mortife, by means of two {mall pieces of wood, join- 
ed together by a wedge, and then-engraved; after 
which it is taken out, and the face lightly drawn 
acrofs-a whetftone, to take off any rough edge 
that the carving inftrument may have left... 

The procefs of preparing for and printing with 
the blocks, or in the ftereotype way, is as follows. 
The block, or wooden plate, ought to be of the 
Hi Lee, or Bi Tsaou tree, which they defcribe 
thus :---“* The Lee and Zsaou are of a fine grain, 
hard, oily, and fhining; of a fourith tafte; and 
what vermin do not foon touch, hence ufed in 
printing.’® The plate is firft {quared to the size of 


pages, with the margin at top and bottom; and . r 


is in thicknefs generally about half an inch. They 
then {mooth it on both sides with a Jjoiner’s 
plane; each side contains two pages, or rather in- 
deed but one page according to the Chinefe me- 
thod of reckoning; for they number the /eaves, 
not the pages ofa book. The furface is then rub- 
bed over with rice, boiled to a pafte, or fome 


glutinous fubftance, which fills up any little tn.- 


dentments, not taken out by the plane; and fof- 


rens and moiftens the face ef the board, fo that it | 


more easily receives the ampreljon ofthe character, 
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~The tranfcriber’s work is, firft to afcertain the 
exact size of the page, the number of lines, and 
of characters in each line; andthen to make what 
they calla #& Kih, or form of lines, horizontal 
and perpendicular, crofling each other at right 
angles, and thus leaving a fmall fquare for each 
character—the fquares for the fame fort of cha- 
rater, are all of equal size, whether the letter 
be complicated as to ftrokes, or simple: a letter: 
or character with fifty ftrokes of the pencil, ‘has 
no larger fpace affigned to it than one with 
barely a single ftroke. This makes the page re= 
gular and uniform in its appearance, though ra 
ther crowded, where many complicated characters 
follow each other in the fame part of the line. The 
margin is commonly at the top of the page, though 
not always fo.—Marginal notes are written, as 
with us, ina fmaller letter. This form of lines, 
being regularly drawn out, is fent to the printer, 
who curs out all the fquares, leaving the lines 
prominent; and then prints off as many fheets, 
commonly in red ink, as are wanted. The tran- 
feriber then with black ink, writes in the fquares 
from his copy; fills up the fheet; points it; and 
fends it to the block-cutter, who, before the glu- 
tinous matter is dried up from the board, puts the 
fheet on inverted, rubs it with a bruth and with 
his hand, till’ it fticks very clofe to the board. He 
next fets the board in the fun, or before the fire, 
for a little, after which he rubs off the fheet en-+ 
tirely with his fingers; but hot before a clear im- 

preflion of each character has been communicated. 
The graving tools are then employed,. and all the 
white part of the board is cut out, while the black, 
* which fhews the character, is carefully left. The 
- block being cut, with edged tools of various kinds, 


~ 
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the procefs of printing follows. ‘The block is laid 
ona table; and a brufh made of hair, being dipped 
in ink, is lightly drawn overthe face. The fheets be- 
ing already prepa red, each one is laid on the block, _ 
and gently preffed down by the rubbing of a kind | 
of brufh, made of the hair of the Tsung tree. 
The fheet is then thrown off; one man will throw 
off. 2,000 copies in a day. Chinefe paper is. 
very thin, and not generally printed on both sides, 
though in fome particular cafes that is alfo done. 
In binding, the Chinefe fold up the fheer, turning 
inward that side on which there is no impreffion. 
On the middle of the fheer, juft where it is folded, 
the title of the book, the number of the leaves, 
and of the fections, and alfo fometimes the fubject — 
treated of, are printed, the fame as in European 
books, except that in the latter, they are at the 
top of the page, whereas here, they are on the- 
front-edge of the leaf; and generally cut fo ex- 

- actly on the place where it is folded that one in 
turning the leaves, fees one half of each charac- 
ter, on one side, and the other half, on the other. 
The number of fheets deftined to conftitute the 
volume, being laid down and preffed between two 
boards, on the upper one of which a heavy ftone 
is laid, they are then covered with a fort of coarfe 
paper—not with boards as in Europe; the back is _ 
then cut, after which the volume is ftitched, not in 
our way, but through the whole volume at once, 
from sideto side, a hole having:been previoufly 
made through it with a {mall pointed iron inftru- 
ment. The top and bottom are then cut, and thus 
the whole procefs of Chinefe type-cutting, printe 
ing, and binding, is finifhed. Though the tran-_ 
feribing, cutting, printing, and binding form each 
a diftinct occupation, yet they can be all easily | — 
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united in one perfon. The firft perfon employed 
as a Chinefe printer by the Miffion at Malacca, 
performed all thefe himfelf. 

The Chinefe type-cutting which is called 2] 5 
Kih-tzse, is of two different kinds; the one is de- 
nominated [53 Yang-win, ¢. i. masculine 
letter.” In this the {trokes which form the cha- 
racter are carefully left untouched and prominent 
on the face of the plate, and all the. other parts 
cut out, and after printing the black or smked 
part exhibits the character, This is the com. 
mon and prevailing kind of letter. The other is 
called Pe 3€ Yin-win, i. ¢. ‘ feminine letter? and 
is the very reverfe of the former: here the ftrokes 
which form the character, alone are cut out, and 
all the reft left untouched; hence, after printing, 
the white or un#-inked part exhibits the character, 
This kind of letter is very little ufed. In the 
Commentaries of books, at the head of the firft line 
of a paragraph, one, two, or three Yin-wan cha. _ 
racters are fometimes employed, to introduce the 
fubject ; or as a head line; or to mark the nature 
of the paragraph, whether paraphraftic, explana- 
tory, or critical; or to refer to fome highly va— 
lued author. This division of the printed cha. 
racter into mafculine and feminine, is a further 
proof of what has already been noticed, (vide 
fect. 2d,) refpecting the powerful hold which the 
hermaphrodite principle has of the notions of the 
Chinefe. 

The method of printing now defcribed, has ex. 
ifted in China for upwards of sine bundred ycars,. 
_and-has been applied to all the various kinds of 
composition; to books on politics, on hiftory, on: 
ethics, on philofophy, and on f{cience, whether in 
poetry orin profe, It has likewife been applied: 
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to all dimensioris of books, from the elephant folio - 
down to the one hundred and twenty-eights; to all 
sizes of letter, from the twenty lines pica to the 
diamond; to all kinds of character, whether plain 
or hieroglyphic, whether the manufcript or print- 
ed form; to all forts of ornaments and borders; 
and in fome cafes to foreign languages as well as. 
the native.» Of this laft there isan example in the 
HE EM fab EH Lang-wie-pe sbhoo,a mifcellaneous work 
Consifling of eighty duodecimo volumes: the eight 
Jaft volumes of this book are devoted to the pur- 
pofes of general geography, giving very brief 
fketches of the countries bordering on China, 
and weftward through India, Persia, Arabia, Tur- 
key, Europe, Africa; and the Malay Archipelago, 
round by Formofa and Corea, to Tartary. In 
thefe, besides fpecimens of the coins, and cos- 
tumes of various nations, there are exhibited alfe 
{fpecimens of seven different languages, both of 
the character and founds, among which the Bur- 
man, the Sanfcrit, the Pali, and the Arabic may 
be particularly mentioned.. And two of the vo- 
Jumes contain a copious vocabulary of a foreign 
Janguage, in which the characters are cut in wood 
juft as the Chinefe, and the founds imperfectly 
expreffed by Chinefe charaGters. Tartar-Chinefe 
and Chinefe-Tartar Dictionaries furnifh another 
example of the application of the Chinefe method 
of printing to foreign languages. In the Tartar- 
Chinefe Dictionaries, the words to be defined are 
Tartar, and the definition is Chinefe: in the 
Chinefe-Tartar the reverfe takes place, juft as in 
any of our Latin and Greek, and Greek and La- 
tin Dictionaries. . 

From this brief view of the-fubject, were there 
no other facts more in point, it would be wafte 
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of time to fay any thing about the applicability of 
this mode to Miffionary purpofes. The Catholic . 
Miffionaries had publifhed books in this way more 
than an hundred years before our’ Miffion began; 
there was therefore no doubt entertained about the 
practicability of executing every work neceffary 
for the fpread of chriftianity, in the fame manner 
as Chinefe books in general are executed. But 
the chief difficulties, in the firft ftages of the 
Miffion, arofe from the watchful and perfecuting 
jealoufy of the Chinefe Government; and from 
want of local experience. The former made the 
attempt to print Chriflian books dangerous; 
while the latter made it expensive. , The con- 
“tempt with which foreigners are generally treated 
by the Chinefe, and the complete afcendancy 
which they have over them, gives the latter every 
poffible advantage of imposing on the former; 
and they poffefs a moft aftonifhing dexterity in 
making the beft of their advantages. This ts the 
— ¢afe in things which their own political code 
_ pronounces. legal; and doubly fo in objects which 
the laws do-not recognize, or which, by keeping 
the laws out of sight, may be made to operate 
with fufficient force on the fears of the foreigner, 
to induce him to pay very largely, rather than run 
the rifk of expofure to the confequences of what 
may really be, or, for interefted purpofes, may be 
represented as,atranfgreffion. There is not, indeed 
that I know of, any exprefs law in China prohibit- 
ing the printing of she Christran Scriptures, as fuch; 
for thefe were never till now offered to that people, 
and could not be anticipated in any legal {tatute, 
otherwife than by analogy, or by confequence. 
Christianity as taught by Chrift and bis Apofiles, the: 
Chinefe never heard; but they knew the Roman 
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Catholic religtow, had condemned and profcribed it. 
But as the fame names are in many cafes ufed by 
Protestants which the Catholics ufe, and-as their 
- principles are, in fome particulars, the fame, there 
-was reafon to fear that the Government would 
not difcriminate between them; but condemn 
the whole asa foreign innovation. Indeed the 
Proteftant fyftem from its naked simplicity 
(which is doubtlefs its glory,) and unreferved 
condemnation of idolatry and fuperftition in all. 
their multifarious forms,—could not expect more 
quarter from the Chinefe, than the Catholic found. 
For, the latter required them only to transfer their 
worfhip of created beings from departed Chinefe 
fages, to deceafed, but canonized chriftians; while - 
the former will not fuffer any created object to 
ufurp the prerogative of the eternal God. It 
would therefore be unfair to insinuate that our 
unbending fyftem was lefs likely to excite the op- 
position of the Chinefe, than the other. Whe- 


_ ther its uniform consistency, and the agreeable- 


nefs of its principles to found reafon, may ope- 
rate in its favor, or not, time alone can fhew. 
If all thefe things be taken-into consideration, 


it will not appear ftrange that fome difficulty and 


apprehension were felt by Mr. Morrifon, when -— 
about to begin the printing of the Scriptures. In 


order, if poffible to avoid the rifk of trouble from. _ 


the Government, he formed the idea of learning 
the art of Chinefe printing himfelf; and accor- 
dingly in 1809, when the Acts of the Apoftles were 
ready for the prefs, he procured a fet of graving 
tools and began to cut. But he foon found that 
he was undertaking a tafk, the execution of which 
was quite incompatible with the more/important 
labors in which he was engaged. The book of 
the Acts alone, would have required a good 
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workman, about two hundred days, to complete 
it, witheut,attending to any thing elfe; and no. | 
foreigner, who had the art to learn, could ‘have 
accomplifhed it in lefs than two years, admitting 
that his every waking hour had been devoted to 
the work. Besides, mechanical labors-of this fort. 
could be done mite cheaper and better by. the 
natives themfelves; but they could not do any 
thing at the tranflation of the Scriptures, or the 
come yilation of the Grammar and Dictionary 
which Mr. M. had in view. There was there- 
fore, no alternative left for him, but to employ 
Chinefe workmen, though he knew that the rifk 
both to them and himfclf was very great. The 
cha rge made forthe Acts of the Apoftles, was as 
follows: Spa. Dolls. 
To cutting 30,000. characters, (points, 
fquares, and other marks being reckoned, ) 

» wooden plates, A « 2 20 
o paper, ink, printing, and binding of 1000 co- 
pies in octavo, = = 361 











21 
Thus the price of the Acts amounted toa ae 
ion more than baif a crown per copy,—an enor- 
nous charge indeed.—A complete New Tefta-_ 
ment (blocks not reckoned) can now be afforded 
by the Miffion for that fum. I: is true the blocks 
remained, and fubfequent editions could be thrown 
off without any additional coft on that head; 
yet after all, the expenfe, though by no pei 
- greater than what might have been expected 
der fuch circumftances, was in itfelf heavy € 
whole New Teltament at the fame rate vould -% 
have coft at leaft one prund sterling per copy, 
fum for which sip copies cai now be at. 


ae? gm 
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Mr. M. knew very well that every thing was 
charged much above whit was common among 
the Chinefe themfelves; this he expected would 
be the cafe, but there was no refource. He made 
inquiry of feveral workmen about ihe prices, 
commonly allowed for various kinds of workman- 
fhip; and the following flatements were given: 


To cutting 10,000 Characters beft Spa. Dolls. 
wotkmanfhip, - 4 eG 
To ditto fecond fort, - Pee 20 
To ditto third fort, Z 2 12 
ANOTH?R STATEMENT. We | 

To cutting 10,000 beft workmanthip, - 2 


To ditto fecond fort, i ais 
To ditro third fort, - 2 = $74 
A THIRD STATEMENT. 
To cutting 10,000 characters beft fort S 
This third ftatement appears very reafonable- 
and rather below what the work could be ac- 
tually done for; but the man expected to get | 
the printing of feveral thoufand copies of the 
duodecimo New Teftament, and meantto charge 
one dollar per copy, which would have amply 
. made up the lofs tharmight have atrended the 
cutting. Such fchemes to circumvent men, are 
4 very Common in China. 
A FourtuH SrareMent may be drawn from 
the charge made for the Acts, at 140 dollars 
_ for 30,000 characters which would be thus : 

















‘ 


To cutting 1,000 beft forr, = - 462 

It will be pretty evident from thefe various 
flarements, that a ftranger has very little chance 
of finding out the truth on a fubje@ concerning 
which it is fo much the tntereft of this varias 
people to keep him in the~dark. The middle 
ftutement comes, however, pretty near to what we 
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have been able to get our work done for at Ma- 
jacca.. But then we pay very high for fuch of our 
workmen as come from China, about double what 
they could obtain for the fame quantity of work in 
their own country. In the Hue-chang-sze print- 
ing office, opposite to the city of Canton, where a 
good deal of printing ts carried on, they hire in 
workmen by the day as they want them; and [ 
was told by the priefts, that one cash is allowed 
character, for the common fort ufed in hand- 
s, and public notices of feaft days, and tracts | 
1 fubjects connected with the pagan worfhip, 
&. s bout 800 cath yo to a Spanith dollar. Be- 


sides the characters, there are various other marks 















a character. Three fmall circles, called K’u 
nd which anfwer as periods, ftand for a char 
ter.— Three upright PE SEES: placed requenil™ 












are Called Chzb, are sate toa character. 
Kwang, or (quare, which inclofes the names 
ountries, is considered as a character.—The top, 
bottom, and side lines, or dorders, are alfo reckon 
‘ed according to the. size of the page. 
The 8vo. New Teftament contains 611 pages, an 
at a round calculation, about fws bundred ai 
swenty-seven thousand, three kundred monofyllable 
or characters, including points aid other marks, 
The ‘charge for cutting thefe was 500 Spanifh dol- 
lars, exclusive of sodollars for tranfcribing, &c. 
making i in all $so dollars, before the blocks were 
ready for printing, which is about eleven- pence 
Englifh, for each hundred characters. As above 
lated, each copy now cofts half a dollar; but there 
are ee casional and incidental expences Ww hich when 


» 





One 


~Malav Teftament printed in 18:7, by th 
— Society, and at the fame place, about 699 p 


tages will feem to lie in itor of the Chinefes 


printed on one tide of the paper only, 
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accurately calculated would raife it a fraction 
higher. 

On comparing the size of the r2mo Chinefe Tes- 
tament with that of fome other versions printed 
in India, the aiifggence feems very little. It con- 
tains 537 ducdectmh pages, while the Hindoos- 
tanee Teftament of the Rev. H Martin, printed 
by the Bible Society, at the Serampore Miffion 
prefs, contains about 970 offavo pages; and the 
























alfo »&avo. According to this view, the ad 


one hundred and four pages more than the 
looftanee Teftament. To counterbalance 
again, . it be taken into acceunt, that 


to contain nearly the fame quantity of paper: — 
he Chinefe indeed, notwith{tanding its being : 


well preffed in binding, go into lefs roc 
yd-form a thinner volume -than the other, 
e Chinefe do not excel tn binding their bo 


ee price.- To redlack the size of the In 
editions of the Scriptures,-is an object 
consideration by the Biptift Miffion at Sera 
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and by other tranflators; and is what we all: con- 
template, as foon as circumflances will admit. | 

Whether the wooden blocks or the move- 
able metal types be ufed, the adva:tages for 
; ducing the size of the letter, will be nearly equal; 

for, the Chinefe fometimes print exceedingly fmall 
—as {mall as we can w Hi conceive poffible. to be 
done with chara o complicated as theirs are, 
whether cutin their own way, orcaft in moulds and - 
ixes—-at all events as fall as can an{wer an - 

y useful end. The Loru’s prayer, for exe 
ny sle, can be cut ina perfedily clear ae legible 
anner in the fpace of one sguave imty and the 
D-calogue in th-ee square mches. Tuis, it willbe 
allowed, is much too {mall for any purpofe o 
























rasler ney. The Chinefe pie aps bloel 
ery - goa for i ‘Dare is and 


had feen iieike pee ahd of ie facaniee of the 
Bipift Miffion at Serampore, in cafting the Chi 


nefe ek from OARS which were ver 


nade in this way. They had alfo {een CHimpefe 
nikeable types, ow {pecimens. of printing 
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from them; but as thefe were made to fort with 
‘each other, perfect cxactnefs in the size and 
height of the body of the type, did not feem fo 
much attended to as would be abfulutely neceflary 
in combining them vith European types. After : 
various and unfuccefsful attempts, they finally re= 
folved to torm a feel mould — in which to cafl the 
. bod ly of the type, and to e loy native workmen 
o engrave the character on its face. In this 
thod they were fuccefsful beyond expectati 
Somet me after the Miffion at Malacca was 
gun, ab ut 10,000 types, prepared on a sit 
plin, were puichafed in China and fent dow 
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nd cafis prepared for them, in which they w 
tanged exactly on the fame principle as in 
Ge ne -he*s Paipeaiy falowhaprd out ns radicals, 


exhibit the appearance Wie feet. . the Di 
tionary. But the number of the types is fo fmall 
we have not been able yet to make them, bea 
hany purpofe of oy one sie “€o 


convenient Hee aR oe in any Englith wots 
the Indo- Chinefe Gleaner, -in which Chi- 
nee Pia iy are fometimes: given. But fron 


inning them to much better advantage in 
nd, efpecially in Mee us pieces, in Ww! 
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a great diversity of characters may not be required. 


In fetting upa page with thefe, whatever chi- 


racters are found wanting mutt be cut, and th- 
work ftops till this be done; but, as has been 
juftly obferved, by the Members of the S: rampore 
Miffion, deficiencies of this kind daily leffin tn 
proportion as the characters increafe in number. 
With refpced to the. idvantages and disadvaritug?s 
ofthe Chinefe method of printing as Gontra tied 


with the European, it would require a perfon 


more fully acquainted with both, than the wre 
f this can pretend to be, in order to do perf. 
ice to the fubject. The ALAM 2 ideas, 4 



















guage, in which the contrast ts chiefly Medi: nad 
finally, shat the Chinese mode of printing must chief 
be ee asthex sts in C¥ina among the Chinese then 


Rt iccs hhder whiel it appears abroad. Let 


on the fubject will appear as we go along. . 
The disadvaniages-of the Chinefe mode of print- 
with wooden blocks, may perhaps be fucl 
following:—1. It does not feem fo well adapt- 
for Mifcellaneous eee and works of : 
q wspapers, lifts of A 


thefe three things be kept in mind: how they bear 
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bills, sc.) as the European method; becaufe the 
-expence of preparing a block, fay, for an Extra 
Gazette, which may never be called for after the 
firlt impreffion is ftruck off, would be juftas great 
as to prepare one for a book of lafting utility. 
which may be.c. led for ten or fifteen years hence, 
2. 1t does not appeat etl fuited for expedi- 
tion as the European otha . The charaétet 6: 
gu ‘re considerable time in cutting; a hundre 
“futy Pe ie being glist the SE Ww 










ms perhaps ce very bacle diffe rence excepts he 
prels admits oe large lor; in the vale, the Chi 














ma fceparate block, will between them throv 
about as many fheets in a. day as the two 
men at the Enghth prefs can, fupposing both 


ftrength. Butif the European prefs be wrought 
oy Kuropeans, not by people brought up‘in India, 
hen in point of fpeed the advantage will doubr- 
lefs be in favor of the European method. 4 

3. When printing is extensively carried on in 
the Chinefe method, blocks greatly accumulate 
and®become cumberlome; becaufe, however ma 


“beginning to Site there muft be exact 
mag inches of block, fo apa a book ofthe si 
an o@avo Teftament, w 


I 
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to contain the blocks, though clofely packed up.— 
In Chincfe pre offices, the blocks are ae sa 
like a book-cafe. In she Hae-chang- fs Brinig 
office, there is a vaft number piled up on fuch 
-frames. The blocks a book of two hun- 
dred and forty large o€tavo vols. like the Ta-_ 
tsing-ye-’ Lung- che, mau {t equire a very large {pace 
ontain them. This difadvantage, the method | 
common with European ftereotype. Both — 


































When a very large edition is coiated off fr 
the Blocks. the face of the chara ster wears down, 
tt lofes in fome meafure its clearnefs; hence 
page is apt to have a blotted appearange 


vever fine the grain of the wood may be, 
owever durable its qualitv. The Chinefe fry 
parently eae difadvantage by Niaracaee oN ng ; 


preffion depends greatly on the quality of the 
ood of which the plate is made; on the good 
efs of the type-cutter’s work; on the proper 
tempering of the ink, and on the care of tl eC 
printer. If, for eam the printer bea yorum c 


any Poa of time—perhaps. they will 
cafting off 6 or 7,000 copies with 
renewed, or at leafl repaired. I am 


_ no printing with moveable metal types t! 
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able t to fay with certainty, wha number of copies, 
good | blocks will bear to be caft off: our printers 
there affirm, rhat ¢hirty thousand can be printed 
from the fame plate, if it poffefs the qualities and 
advantages above mentioned, From fome that we 
have ufed, in the fervice of the Miffion, upwards 
fof ten. thousand copies have been printed, and 
they feem perfectly able to bear another edition 
of the fame number, if carefully treated. —Indeed 




















been executed here, or that we have yet feen fre ; 
ndia, equals in beauty the elegant editio 
Tome pannatte books printed with blocks at 


4 1 ‘pitted for general difpersion; and, 
Howing the very utmoft to the block- printio 
ich its moft firm eee could den at d 


but that one for which they were they were pre. 
pared—are to be efteemed great difadvantages, 
6. The Chinefe mode of printing is, like their 





tempts have been made at different times to coms 
in blocks and PES in the same form; but 
t 


‘ to render the "excellent very “edi Jn 
works on the Chinefe language, publithec 
in / France, and in De ; an’s Confuci 





national policy, very unfociable; itis ill fuited 5 
to fart with that ufed in other languages. Ate 
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thig combination feems to have been attempted; 
but, it muft have been attended’ with infinite. 
trouble, and after all is very inferior and even awk- 
ward in its appearance. Since the cafting of the 
Chinefe character in India, and the engraving of — 
moulds at Macao, began, the combination is ju(t 
as eafy and beautiful, as that of Greek and Eng- 
—lifh—or Latin and Arabic. Here again, the 
imefe mode appears to great difadvantage, and 
palm muft be yielded to the moveable metal. 
‘vy pes. 


To thefe we may add, that Chincfe blocks 





























e materials of a new fount. They can be re- 
caft. Other difadvantages may deferve notice, 


with the European method as applied to the 
Chinefe language, may be fuch as the following 
1. It feems fuited to the nature of the language. 
he difference between alphabetic languages, and. 
the language of China is very great. In the for. 
mer, the number of letters feldom exceeds forty, 
which, being varioufly combined, can form al 
the words in the language—while there are more 
han fo ty thousand in the latter, The preparing 


yO 
= 


of 40,000 matrixes in which tocaft thefe characters 





‘in wood appears compafatively eafy. Bur 
of the fubject will be more fully di a 
when we Come to consider the head of ex 

fall difmifs it by remarking that though 
felection of perha ~~ of moft 






Ag 
frequent ufe, may be made, for which to form ma-- 
trixes, and the herculean tafk thus greatly 

abridged; the characters in lefs frequent ufe; 
mult now Bee be employed, if a man write 
“extensively ; and fuppofe he require to ufe any 
given character only twice in his” life, yet for 
this character he muft be at the fame coft to pro- 
vide a matrix,* as for one which may 
quired scootimes—fuppofe fucha matrix 
twenty shillings s now, for er ure is 





































ut in wood. In He Scie aypeu a sath d 
anifeft advantage in the Chinefe method. There 
are no rules, fo far as I know, by obferving which — 
aman may avoid the neceffity of using fugh a 
character, but one, and that is by fubftituting a — 
apy mous character ; this may fometimes 
one; but in the preater number of inftances, 
he fenfe would fuffer by fuch a proceeding; for, 
s the Chinefe themfelves obferve refpecting theig 
mMonymous characters, “ pee they fee 


difference; and though in pas bese the 
may be ufed for each other, yet in very few, with 

equal jufinefs, clearnefs, and force.’”—The more 
Fu ly we fludy Ghintfe, fo much the more will 
His obfervation be confined, + 


. te Eee es all ve ava nies of Eueoseul 





Pa Monin aes of 


as ! 
bo kéen, k’an, kwan, to 
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form for printing. In moft other refpeds the- 
advantages are equal, and in one particular fu- 
perior, namely in the eafe with which the Chi- 
nefe block is prepared—in correcting alfo, I ima- 
gine the sbi? wiley favor of the Chi- 
nefe mode. 7 

3. In the Chinefe method, all sizes and forms of | 
ees rather, may be cut, by the fame hand, with — 
rly equal expedition and cheapnefs. Suppole 
ook on {cience, illuftrated by a paraphrafe and 


















n cea and Serves signs, all af meals in 
work fuppofed, would find their place—thus- 
narrixes a three different forts of signs muff 
prepared. Here then, is a combination <« 
kinds of letters and signs, which require to be 







ee the fame man combine all the three sizes of. 
letter, and all the three forts of signs in the fame 
page; cut them all with the fame inftruments; aa 
or about the fame price, as if they were al 
he common letter. The Chinefe do not ine 
deed, ufe the fame signs in fcientific books, — 
as we dg; butfrom their simplicity (two or three 
cepted) it would be an eafy matter to gntre 
e them; orto fubflitute other marks a 
¥ 
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only to chsracters of all sizes, fupposing them fo 
many as /wenty; but likewife to all their diver- 
sificd forms, to the Chuen, Le, Tsavu, Hing, sung, 
Kue-sboo, and other forms, with nearly equal fa- 
cility. I {ay nearly equal, becaufe there would be 
“really some difference both in regard to fpeed and 
Bs peut A very large, ee fmall size of cha- 
— racter, and their lefs frequently recurring forms, 
will neccffarily make fome difference; but noi 
astoaffect the argumentat all. Now, if it be cor 
sidered that forall thefe, no moulds and matris 
for cafting, no cafes for arranging of them, 
ck frames excepted) and no particular qua 
fication in fetting up, beyond {kill of hand 
rracigg~ the lines on the copy,—are requif 
the re will appear an aflonifhing advantage on 

fe of the Chinefe method. Whether that 
be counterbalanced by the difadvantages t 
trend it, mult be left to the judgment of th 


























“four feet by two and a half, if well pac # 
will contain the whole requisite apparatus. 
difadvantage of the Chinefe prs 1 





view opie fubjee, I leave to others to ithe 
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their way of cafting off fheets, fora prefs it ean. 
not be properly called) in not admitting to print 
large forms at once, is in fome meafure counterhas 
lanced by the remirkable simplicity and confe. 
qvent cheapnefs of its apparatus. 

Let us apply this view of the fubject to its prac 
tical refulrs in the fpread of divine truth through, 
China, in the three fellowing cafes:—1. Ina fea- 
fon of perfecution—when the utmoft vigilance 
poetncfe eas will be one to fearch fou) 







ae 





Bale, aide carry iron ie se ae a hep 
ag,to che next itn rei i he can obigy 





h im, fe will find orale tae for a very mal 
m of money, in the fpace of twenty-four 











Bee ition render it necellicy: Under pecul a 
; ircumftances like thefe, the cumberfomenefs of 
bie HIGERS ‘se actus ark would adil be | 










is perfectly evident, that in the cafe 
ee on the European plan 
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the man and his objeé&t. 2. Ina time when 
~flonaries may be permitted to travel throu 
China to propagate divine truth, This will 
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nefe character, whether of wood or metal, if print- 
ed by means of the band and brush, (without a prefs) 
might however anfwer very well, fupposing the 
types already prepared; as feveral thoufands 
could go into very little room, and be removed 
without difficulty ; but in cafe of accidents, the 
lofs of the whole or part, could not be easily re- 
paired; and if but five or six other characters fh 
be wanted, the work muft be detained for 




















yrd an opportunity for our contemplating» 
reefs ina light entirely new—and in which t 


y of the countries of the weft, viz. as an /fme 
ant. [tinerant preaching every one Knows abou 
Irtycrant PrrntinG is not familiar to us. Let us 
hen for once, fend the prefs out to make the tour 
F China. Suppofe a Miffionary fets off from 
Janton, taking his printer with him, and 
fmall box, or bundle of tools. Paper, and wood 
for plates, he may find almoft every where. He 
urfues his courfe along the fouth-eaft coaft, 
hrough the provinces of Fokeen, Chib-kiang, Kiang 
an, and Sban-tung, to Peking, and on his way 
home purfues a different route, through Shan-see, 
Kan~sob, Sze-chuen, Yun-nan, and Kwang-see, &c, 


eceffary, or ufeful,-to publifh a fmall tract, or 
abttract of Chriftian do@rine, or fome fee 
ortions of the word of God. Part ofthe 
he preaches, and part of it is devoted to 


pare thefe fur the prefs. Ifthey do not ¢ 
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beyond eight or ten pages, the printer by a little 
extra exertion will in as many days finifh 
one. Tf it be a mere abftract, in one day it may 
be ready. The tract is printed, diftributed, and: 
the blocks made a prefent of to fome perfons 
who may from regard to their own intereft, mul- 
tiply copies and fell them.—If he want the fame 
tract, or fome other one at the next province, or 
large town, it can be prepared; and if he éravel by 
water, tae printer may be at work all day, as the 
inlind navigation is feldom attended with fuch 
motion of the veff-l as to prevent people from 
carrying on their ufual work. The tract may be 
nearly ready by the time they reach the place 
where it is to be circulated. [It is circulated; and 
another, if wanted, prepared, printed, circulated, 
and the blocks as in the former inftance, given 
away. Thus he acts through all the ten pro- 
vinces through which we have conducted him, 
him. On his return home, he ean calculate that 
he has, by the good hand of his God upon him, 
not only preached the Gofpel round the border 
of the Chinefe Empire, but alfo printed ten, or 
more tracts, in ten of its provincial cities, in each 
of which thoufands of copies were diftributed, 
and where the blocks {till remain to multiply 
—thoufands more. The principal advantages of 
this itinerant printing would be. the following— 
% the printer, ifa good man, would be a helpful Re . 
 panion to the Miftionary in his journies and the 
 -viciffitudes that attend them—the work being 
* cattied on under the Millionary’s own eye, ta 
his own lodgings, and under his entire control, 
many difagreeable hindrances would be prevented; 
having with him a Chriftian brother, or a man in 
Shige he, can place se he is in fome 
tan 
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meafure fecured againft the impositions that 
might be practifed on him as a ftranger, if he had 
to deal with the printers of each feveral province; 
and the expenfe of the workmanfhip would not 
be much greater than the wages of a mechanic for 
the tength of time which the tour would require. 
Iris granted, that aman itinerating in England, 
Holland, or France, where printing eftablifh- - 
ments are found in every chief town, might do all 
this with perhaps lefs trouble, than on the plan 
here noticed; but the nature of the Chinefe 
language prevents, and will perhaps for ages pre. 
vent, the application of the European method to 
the extent here fuppofed. To prepare printing 
prefies and metallic moveable characters in ten 
cities of China, fifty thousand pounds sierling at 
leaft, mutt firft be funk, and many years fuffered 
to elapfe ere the plan could be made effective. 
The other plan could be adopted to-morto "> 
Were permiffion granted to fpread the Gofpel in- 
China. Of the practicability of itinerant print- es 
ing I have an inftance in my own experience.— 
In 1814, on a tour through the Chinefe fettle~ 
ments in the Malay Iflands, I took a Chinefe 
printer with me, (fee feétion rith.) Three 
fmall pieces were cut, partly at fea, and chief- 
ly at Batavia. Several thoufand copies were 
rinted and circulated there; and on our arrival | 
Malacca the fame year, where we ftayed only 
e days, feveral hundred copies were printed and 
culated. 3. To minifters difperfed through 
wna, and fettled over parifhes or churches. Bes 
tore Bihis defideratum can be looked for, fevefal 
ages will no doubt revolve; but it is an obje@ to 
be hoped and labored for. Let us fuppofe it 
actually realized,—A ‘hag randy minifters of Chrift 
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-(afimall number indeed) are fettled over-as many 
parifhes or churches. Of this thoufand, one bux- 
dred poflefs ability and leifure to write Chriftian 
books. They are placed in different parts of the 
Empire. Paftoral duties take up the chief part 
of their time; but in courfe of a month each may 
be able to write a fhort practical difcourfe or ufe- 
ful Effay for the benefit of his people. In one 
yearoeach will produce twelve fuch, that is, an 
hundred monthly, or twelve hundred annually. In 
MS. they can be of comparatively little fervice— 
in applyingthe European mode of printing to 
the Chinefe language at each of their flations, 
half a million of Engtifh money would hardly fuf- 
fice—if the copy is fent to fome large printing 
eftablithment ata diftance, to be printed, and then 
fent back, fome expenfe, rif k, delay, and other in- 
conveniences are incurred. The printing mutt be 
fuperintended and the proofs corrected by others, 
unlefsthe author remove from his charge fora time, 
to fuperintend the printing himfelf. But in the 
Chinefe method, each ofthe hundred authors, may 
have his own printing prefs, and the work done at 
home, under hisown eye, atan expenfe by no means 
great. Let us mike a calculation of the coft for 
workmanship. A {mall room, or part of one, will 
be neceflary—but the workman may have his bed 
on one side, and the printing table on the other, 
yas is often feen in China.—Allow qo Sicca Rupees 
for utensils, of various forts—and 20 for the works. 
“man’s monthly wages, with 10 Rupees for plates, 
which will in a year amount to 250 Rupees,—or 
290 Rupees for. preparing a {mall volume of Ser. 
_ mons or Effays for printing. Reduced to: Eng 

dith money it would be about L. 36-5. This - 
fum is to be liquidated by the copies to be caft 
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off—in courfe of an edition.of 10 or 15,000 co 
pies, this, together with the coft of paper, may 
perhaps be done: fuppofe an edition of 8,700 to 
be all fold, and one English penny of clear profit 
on each copy, the whole coft would be repaid— 
the blocks would be ftill good—and bear to print 
thoufands more. The printing may be carried 
on monthly as the cutting of complete parts, 1s 
finithed, or at the end of the year. This work could 
be accomplifhed im China, (fupposing no pier fees 

cution) for lefs money; but it is) better to 
—affume a rather high data, as there are many 
incidental expenfes difficult to calculate before 
hand, To fay, that the expenfe would be lefs 
in England, may perhaps be correé, but it 
is irrelative to the point at iffue; beeaufe it 
affumes a falfe premifes: it fuppofes the cirs 
cumftances of the countries in regard to printing, 
to be equal, which 1s far from being the cafe, nor 
can they be ever fuppofed to be exactly the fame, 
while their languages d ffer in points fo eff-niial, 
If the thoughts advanced under this particular 
be, in fubftance, correct, the fubje@ has an 
additional claim on the ferious attention of 
Miffionarv, Tradt, and Bible Socteties—and what 
has been faid, will apply with equal force to obs 
jects of scrence as well as of religion, where the 
fpread of knowledge by books and fimall publica. 
tions, is required. A fcientific man, I: ‘turing 
on hiftory; natural di St &c. in the cies 
ties of China; may alfo print an abflra@ of 
the fubjects aie leave ia the county as he paffes 
along. The simplicity of the Chinefe prefs 
and the eafe with which it can be fet up in any 
place, at any time, and under almoft every vab 
fiety of circumftances,—will no doubt ultimately 


oc ae. 
- 
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afford amazing facilities to the fpread of know- 
ledge. 1 cannot but look forward with a degree 
of envy to that happy. future age, when God will 
remove every obftacle to the preaching and print. 
ing of his holy word in China; and when the 
Chinefe prefs will, (according to my. prefent opis 
nion) prove one of the mightieft engines for the 
diffusion of truch, that ever the world faw. 

g- There may bea considerable faving of fX> 
penfe in piper, on the Chinefe plan.— Moveable 
types cannot be kept long ftanding; an edition 
of fome extent muft be printed off at once; if 
not, the labor of diftributing and composing the 
type feveral times, muft be fubmitted to. Ifa 
large edition be ftruck off, a considerable fum of 
monocy mult be at once funk in paper, and if there 

e not a rapid demand for the book, the chances 

are that no fmall proportion of the copies will be 
entirely loft. But with the wooden blocks (as 
with European ftereotype,) there need’ be-no 
more cait off than to ferve the immediate de. 
mand, and no more paper purchafed than the co. 
pies require. Thus, neither the out-lay of capital, 
nor the lofs of intereft, nor the rent. of wares 
houfes, need be incurred. If an hundred copics 
be wanted, they are caft off. When a fecond de. 
mand for another hundred, or for a thoufand, 
comes, it is ferved alfo; and fo on: through. ten 
or twenty different editions, if the blocks laft as 
long—and at fuch intervals of time as the circum= 
ftances may require, in as muchas the blocks. once 
prepared require no farther labor. 
- As a farther illufration of this particular, the 
following ftatement is’ offered. The blocks fora 
certain Chriftian book were cut in the beginning 
of 1815, and editions caft off as follows: 
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Time. es Time. Copies. 








fr befits 

181¢ February oo} | 1897 June 100 
—— June 200, — September 100 
——~ Auguft 100 1818 June 100 
—— November i00| |—— November 100 
1816 January 100 1819 March 100 
1817. February 50 300 
—— April 50} } 


Thus, in courfe of four years, thirteen fmalk 


editions have been printed from the fame blocks, 
according to the demand for the book—and an 
equal nuniber of editions may be printed frem it 
during the next four years—and the whole num- 
ber of copies in the twenty-six editions at this 
rate, would not exceed 3,000—which would be 
but one edition, and that a fmall one too, on the 
moveable type plan.—In the former cafe, (fup- 
posing the work done where paper can be bought) 
the price of the paper ts» required at twenty-six 
different times, and in. the fpace of eight years; 
in the latter, it muft be laid out all at once in the 
fiitt year, while fome copies of the book will be 
ftill on hand at the clofe of the eighth. But this 
advantage, commontoall ftereotype, is fully known, 
6. The Chinefle method poffciTes fome advan- 
tages for fecurity againft error, and even for pro- 
greflive improvement in the flyle of a book, 
which deferye notice, Chinefe books, it, is trne, 
are often full of typographical errors; but that is 
entirely owing to the neglect of -thofe who exe- 
cute, or fuperintend the.execution of them, and 
not at all incident ito,the mode-itfelf. For, if 
the plates be-once, correct, they remain fo 
through whatever number of editions may be catt 
off. Let us fuppofe good plates, well cut, and 
corrected this year (1819,) to laft for twenty years 
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to come (and if well cared for, they will perhaps 
laft this length of time,) and that anedition is 
caft off every year. The care of the author is 
exerted tothe utmoft over the firft edition, which 
he renders correct; but through all the fubfequent 
nineteen editions, no farther attention is required 
from him. Should he go abroad, the printing 
of his book, through the given twenty years, 
will not fuffer by his abfence.’ Should he die, 
it will be the fame—the blocks may be left as 
an inheritance to: his children, who > thougl they 
may trot know a single character themfelves, have 
only to hire in by the day, the neareft workman, 
{as ignorant of letters as they are), and print ‘to 
fapply the prefent demand, or fifty fubfequent 
ones; andat the diftance of twenty! years from the 
dathiosts death, the twentieth edition will be juft as 
correct as the firtt was. In books of ftandard vaz 
Jue, this is of incalculable importance, as’ every 
new edition by moveable types, is in danger of 
fuperadding a frefh fhare of errors. 

The ftyle of a book, (e. g. a version of the 
Scriptures) may be progreffively improved on 
this method, with comparatively little trouble: 
verbal errors may be rectified; clumfy’ fentences 
altered—obfcure paragraphs, expunged, and more 
perfpicuous ones, fub{tituted,—without the labor 
of recomposing any other parts of the book than 
thofe which required emendation. In the fe- 
cond edition of a book like the New Te(ltamenr, 
there may be corrections and alterations: wanted 
to the number of three bundred—a workman. ik 
called, and wherea verbal alteration is required, he 
cuts out the wrong character, puts in a slip of 
wood. in its place, and cuts the right. character 
thereon.—If a: whole line, or paragraph: muft be 
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expunged, and replaced by- another, it undergoes 

a similar procefs. If there be a fuperfluous cha- 
racter, it and two of its neighhours, on each side, ~ 
are cut out—a long flip of wood inferted, and 
four characters inflead of five, are cut on its fur- 
face. If feveral words have been omitted, or are 
required to make the fubject. more perfpicuous, 
perhaps half a line may be cut out, and the cha- 
racters on it, with thofe to be fupplied are writ- 
ten and cut a little clofer to each other, on the 
piece of wood to be inferted —or two whole lines 
may be put in the place of one, by making the 
characters ({maller—deficiences are often thus fup-— 
plied. The appearince of the page is, indeed, a 
little injured thereby; but people accuftomed to 
this method, fcarcely ever give that a thought, 
as long as the legibility and ufcfulnefs of the book 
are not injured. Thefe three hundred corrections 
and alterations could be made for lefs than one 
fifth of the labor that would be neceffary to fet up 
moveable types for a fecond edition; and without 
that rifk of increasing the quantum of errors, by 
omiffions and miftakes in going over thofe parts 
of the book fuppofed to be correct,— which is ins 
cident to the other mode. We may amplify this 
idea... Suppofe A. and B. to make each a version 
of Fergufon’s ‘Inftitutes of Moral. Philofophy: 
A.’s to be printed: with:the wooden blocks, an 
B.’s by moveable metallic characters. Both 













the cafe of B. this number muft -be catft 
once, and he can. have onlyvone opportu 
correcting’ his verston, till) a fecond e 
called for.. A. however, may have ten | 
off this month one hundred:copies Int 
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will find much to correct (as will alfo be the cafe 
with B.) He examines, marks, and has them . 
corrected—and next month he prints another 
hundred copies. In this fecond edition, he will 
alfo find many errors; thefe he corrects, as in the 
former; and in the third month prints another 
hundred copies. On perusing this third edition 
of his work, he will {till find room for corrections, 
which are made as on the former occasions— 
and fo onto the tenth. Thus A. has ten oppor- 
tunities of improving his version, while B. has 
only one, unlefs he cither keep the whole work in 
ftanding types for the given time, or be atthe ex- 
penfe of fetting up his book ten times, neither of 
which would be found convenient ag cheap. This 
is not mere hypothetical reafoning: it has been 
in cafes similar to A.’s, actuallv realized. I could 
now point to a book that has undergone five 
revifals of this kind since the firft edition was print- 
ed; in each feveral inftance, alterations and cor- 
rections like thofe above fpecified, were made; 
the {tyle has been, in not a few places, improved; 
the book is vaftly more correct; and unlefs when 
the page is very minutely infpected, no one can 
perceive any difference in the laft impreffion from 
the firft one. The original plates ftill remain; 
and will very likely in courfe of years, undergo the 
other five revifals. Allow that the labor and ex- 
penfe of the ten revisions of the work of A, 
would probably amount to that required for fet- 
ting up a fecond edition of B.’s; {till B kas but 
a fecond opportunity of revising—and A has the 
advantage of him by eights. 

— Qaery—which of the two methods is the cheap- 
ests t. &. whetber ts it cheaper to print Chinese boiks 
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with wooden plates, in the Chinese way, or to print 
them with moveable metallic types? 

Not having a fufficient feries of facts on both 
sides of the fubject, to form proper data, I choofe 
rather to propofe this in the form of queftion, than 
toaffirm any thing relativeto it. Without feeing 
both methods: fairly developing their advantages, 
no man can be a proper judge of their merits; 
and without a full, clear, explicit, and merchant- 
like ftatement of alf.and every item of expenfe 
attending both methods, for a given quantity of 
work, (fay an edition of thirty thoufand copies of 
hee {tandard book,) there is no means of com- 
ing to acorrect decision. In fuch ftatement the | 
expenfe of cafting and preparing of metallic types, 
on the one hand, and of purchasing and cutting 
the wooden plates on the other, ought not to be 
left out. It may indeed be fick that the firft coft 
of the metallic types ig very great; and as they 
will bear to. cafl off more than double the given 
number of copies, it would be unfair to calculate 
the whole coft of their preparation in an account 
extending only to 30,009 copies.—This is very 
truy; but let a far proportion of the firft coft of 
the metallic fount, come into the account, and 
then there will be no difficulty. ‘The prefs, from 
the regular and eafy manner in which the preflure 
falls on the fheet, affords greater advantages for 
printing on é0/b sides of the paper, than the Chi- 
nefe method does, which may be a considerable 
faving as to paper; but then it ought to be con- 
sidered, that Chinefe paper, like that of Eu- 
rope, is of various kinds and various prices; and 
that printing on both sides of the fheet, with a 
valuable fort of paper, may in fact be no faving of 
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expenfe at all, unlefs we fuppofe that paper of the 

fame quality and price be employed on both methods. 

Chinefe paper tolerably thiek, and of a tough and. 
firm texture will beara light impreffion on both 

sides very well, either from the prefs, or from the 

bruth, but the expenfe of fuch paper is consider- 

ably higher than that of a coarfer fort whichan-_ 
fwers equally well when printed on one side only, 
and will give a clearer impreffion than the other. I 

am of opinion that to make the impreffions equal- 

ly legible, a more expensive kind of paper is 

wanted where the fheet is printed on both sides, 

than when printed on one only. . This feems of 
vital importance to the queftion and ought on no 

account to be overlooked by thofe who may have 

opportunities and patience to attend to it. For, 

a fuperficial thinker, on hearing that the Chinefe 

print on one side of the paper only, and that by 

using a European prefs, it may be printed on 

both sides, will go away with the idea that on the ' 
latter plan, one half the expenfe of paper will be 
faved, whereas in truth there may be fcarcely any 
faving of expenfe; but a little in the size of the 
book merely. 

Again, in calculating the expenfe of both me- 
thods, it will be proper to consider that men, 
poffeffed of a tolerable knowledge of the Chinefe 
Janguage, able to analyze the characters, and con- 
fult the Dictionary, will be neceffiry as compo- 
sitors, where the metallic characters are employ- 
ed; and their wages may be expected to be high- 
er than that of block-cutters whofe only businefs 
1s to follow their copy. Of this latter fort there 
are many in China, females particularly (for they 
_alfo cutas well as men,) who cannot read a single 
word; and yet they earn their datly bread at this 
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work. But fuch could not be employed as com- 
positors; for, to fet up Chinefe—a language, pos- 
feffing an almoft endlefs number of fymbols,— 
differs widely from fetting up a page of Englith, 
where a man has but to learn to diftinguifh the 
apartments in the cafe, where the 26 letters of 
the alphabet, points, &c. are contained. Now, 
if even this cannot be well done without fome 
little knowledge of reading, how much lefs can 
the other, where each character is to be fought 
out among fo many, and where the facility in 
finding it muft neceffarily PEPER, on being able 
to récognize its Component parts? But a tolera- 
bly educated Chinefe cannot be employed for 
much lefs than double the wages of a mere me- 
chanic; and [ am perfuaded that men of tolera- 
ble education are neceffary to carry on this wotk 
- with expedition. 

There is another thing of the firft conf quence 
to the queftion, namely, that the natwre of the CAs 
nese /anguage, muft neceffarily increafe the ex- 
penfe of type-cafting. Fuirft, from the complicated 
nature of each character, singly considered. The 
ftrokes in the characters vary from one to upwards 
of fifty; but as characters fo very complicated as to 
contain fifty, forty, or even thirty ftrokes, will not 
be often found neceffary, let us fuppofe ten as a 
fort of medium; and it will be evident that to 
form a matrix fora fymbol containing ten ftrokes, 
(e. g. Ali] K°o—one—a numeral,)—requires more 
Jabor than to form one for M. or W. the moft com- 
plicated of our Roman letters,-and muft of con- 
fequence increafe the expenlfe.* Secondly, from 


* Whether or not the cracuLaR strokes in the Roman 
letters, may not deserve to be castinto the seale here [ can- 
not say---I suppose, however, they are more aifficult than 
the Chinese strokes. 
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the great number of matrixes which wil! be ne- 
ceffary in order to form a fount of any extent. 
In an alphabetic language the number of whofe: 
letters and other characters, does not exceed sixsy, 
the tafk cf forming a fount of types, fufficient 
to exhauft all the words which it contains, were 
it poffible for them to amount toa million, is com- 
paratively eafy; becaufe its nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, &c. with their refpective modifications of 
declension, inflection, and comparifon, are all 
formed by the diversified combination of the fame 
letters; and all the various fhades of found in 
vowels, accents, and paules, together with fuch 
other characters as may be ufeful to affift the rea 
der, or writer, (fuch as the hyphen, the paren- 
thesis, paragraph, &c.) may all be marked by the 
repeated application of the fame points and cha- 
racters. Thus both the sound and fenfe of the 
words in an alphabetic language, may be exhauft. 
ed by the various combinations of the faid srxzy 
letters and characters. I am not aware that the 
characters ofany of our European languages, in- 
cluding all their marks, will amount to 200; but 
IT mention this number, in order that the alpha- 
betic language may appear with every poffible ad. 
vantage, when, placed in competition with types 
formed for a fymbolic language, in the feale of 
expenfe. Ifa larger number be affumed as the 
medium, it will not affect the argument. 

Now, the f{malleft fount ef Chinefe moveable 
types, which we can fuppofe to be efficient for a 
work of any extent, will require perhaps five thou- 
sand characters, or five thousand words, every, sin- 
gle character forming a word—and this would be 
only about one tenth of the fymbols in the Chinefe 
language, and would form only about one eighih 
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of the words in the Englith language. Bur as a 
great number of Chinefe characters are nearly 
fynonymous, and fome obfolete, the five thoufand 
affumed, will perhaps form a baf of the moft ufe- 
ful and daily recurring words; and if chofen and 
applied with judgment, may, with fome fupplies 
of fuch nev characters as the occasion fhall re- 
quire, be found very. ufeful; efpecially if we 
consider that a Chinefe character may be oc- 
casionilly ufed-as a noun, an adjective, or a verb; 
and likewife that by changing a character in 
the copy for another in the fount of the fame, 
or nearly the fame signification, the neceflity 
of forming a new matrix may be avoided. Mak- 
ing thefe conceflions in favor of the move- 
able metallic characters, we muft ftill consider 
Jive trousand as our medium. But thefe five thou- 
fand characters will require five thousand diff-rent 
matrixes; and here the firft expenfe muft be great 
indeed. The price of matrixes for alphabetic 
‘languages Iam utterly ignorant of; but let it be 
— suppused, for the fake of argument, that each matrix 
cofts one pound sterling, then, matrixes for all the 
words, points, and characters, in the Englifh lan- 
.guage, would coft two tundred pounds; while ma- 
trixes for little more than one-tenth of the characters 
in the Chinefe language, or about ow-bsy of the 
moft ufeful words, would coft five thousand pounas 
sterling, and if the more complicated nature of 
the character to be calculated, the expenfe will rife 
higher. —Thus, a very considerable capital muft 
be funk, béfore any work of great «xtent can be 
begun.—If three different sezes of type be em- 
ployed, inthe former cafe, (i. e. European me- 
thod) the expenfe will be six hundred pounds ster- 
ling, and in the latter, fifteen thousand. There are 
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other things equally applicable to both methods, 
when the work is executed in a foreign couniry, 
which alfo deferve attention ina calculation of the 
expenfe—fuch as, a higher price charged from fo- 
reigners for paper than from natives— port duties— 
coft of carriage by fea—and rifk, or infurance: thefe 
mu(ft increafe the expenfe of printing out of Chi- 
na, in proportion to the diftance to which the 
paper may be carried. Thefe fuggeftions are of- 
fered with the view of affilting thofe who may 
think the fubject worthy of their attention. From 
all that has yet come before the public, the ques- 
tion feems ftill unanfwered, and I fear, muft 
remain fo for many years to come. For, on the 
one hand, the Chinefe method of wood-block 
printing can at prefent be contemplated only un- 
der very difadvantageous circumftances, and ‘in 
its moft expensive forms; and, on the other, the 
European mode as applicd to the Chinefe lan- 
guage, will require fome time to unfold its merits 
and advantages—yet, an approximation may be 
made to the point at iffue; and every wife and 
good man, will, when pride of hypothesis and 
party feeling fubfide, rejoice to fee the cheapeft 
and moft efficient prise alaet chy and adopted. 
But, when benevolent, or religious objects are 
propoted, the dare expense is not the only consi- 
deration-that fhould have weight: other circum- 
{tances muft alfo be taken into account. It is, 
for example, of importance in fending Chriftian 
books into China for circulation, that they be 
as free as poflible from every thing foreign in their 
external appearance and manner of execution; 
and (their contents excepted) as like Chinefe books 
as if they had been actually written and printed - 
by the people themfclves, Ifso, they may pafs 
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cuftom houfes, and through the book-feller’s 
fhop, as if they had fallen from the clouds; no 
difference in paper, binding, typography, or ink, 
appearing about them, they are not fufpedcted to 
he foreign, till the contents begin to be perufed, 
and even then, unlefs the ftyle be very barbarous, 
they may be fuppote ‘d the work of fome native, 
who has travelled. But if their external appear- 
ance indicate that they have come from abroad, 
or if there be about them fome deviations from 
the common way in which Chinefe books are exe- 
cuted, the ever attive jealousies of that people 
may be roufed, and truth which, on the other 
_plan, might have silently perambulated the coun- 
try, may be ftopped in its march; an identity as 
to fentiment, being difcovered in the book’ exe- 
cuted according to the Chinefe manner, with the 
other, marked with fome foreign appearances, 
may lead to a general inveftigation, and draw 
forth imperial ediéts againft chriftianity. This 
it is admitted may be the cafe even where the 
appearance of the book is entirely Chinefe; but 
it is much more likely to be fo where this is noc 
the cafe; and it may defcrve ferious consider- 
ation whether the rifk of fo fatal a blow to the 
good caufe in its very beginning, fhould be run 
for the fake of a problematical faving of a little 
expenfe—I fay problematical, becaufe it ftill re- 
mains to be proved whether the moveable me- 
tallic characters will really be a faving of ex- 
penfe to the public or not—but could the affirm- 
ative be demonftrated as clearly as any mathema- 
tical problem ever was, the political aversions of 
the Chinefe people to every thing foreign, or 
fulpected to be so, (except what the laws recog- 
nize) would {till deferve the deepeft attention 
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from all public bodies of men, who have the con- 
version of China to the faith of Chrift, in view... 
When it fhall pleafe God to lay China open 
to the efforts of Chriftian benevolence and lite- 
rary refearch, then, every method which inven- 
tion can difcover and wifdom approve of, may be. 
boldly and vigoroufly employed. The great ne- 
ceffity of caution in the point under considera- 
tion, has led the Ultra-ganges Miffions to em- 
ploy the moveable metallic characters much lefs 
than they would have done, and to pay lefs at- 
tention to increasing their fount. 

At the clofe of thefe defultory remarks on the 
fubject of Chinefe printing, it is perhaps but 
right to avow that they have been in part drawn 
forth by papers which appeared fome time ago, in 
the Evangelical and Baptift Magazines, at a pe- 
riod when the merits of the cafe, on either side, 
could be but very imperfectly eftimated. From 
thofe papers it feemed that the motive of both the 
parties who efpoufed the different. sides of the 
queftion, was equally benevolent and honorable— 
namely, a with furnifh the people of China with 
the holy Scriptures and other Chriftian books, at 
as moderate an expenfe as poffible; each feemed 
to wifh to be the firft in this labor of love; and 
though their views as to the mode of executing ir, 
differed in fome points, their hearts were united 
in the determination to make the utmoft of the 
refpective methods for which their situation af- 
forded moft advantages.—The fentiments of the 
members of the Chinefe Mission on the fubject, 
may be gathered from this fection; and thofe of 
the members of the Baptift Mission in India, from 
their various reports of tranflations which have 
appeared annually since 1812. The fact feems 
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after all to be, that both methods are good, 
_and may be employed each by irfclf, or the two 
combined, according to circumflances. _ It is 
doubtlefs, desirable ro have full information on a 
fubject like this; for, allowing that prefent circum- 
ftances did not admit of turning fuch information 
to purpofes of immediate and practical utility, yet 
a time may not be far off when that can be done; 
and were we, for the fake of argument, to fuppofe 
that human weaknefs and infirmity fhould fo far 
prevail over thofe who warmly efpoufe either the 
one or the orber side of the queftion, as to make 
them fhur their eyes onthe daily unfolding ad- 
vantages of the other method; and fhould they for 
the fake of appearing consistent with themfelves, 
fleadily refufe the adoption of what their own 
hearts fecretly approve of; yet they will not live 
for ever, and another generation, rising up with- 

out feelings warmed and biaffed by the difcuffion 
of what may after all prove to be but a fpeculative 
queftion,—will view the fubjec& more difpaflion- 
ately, and be prepared to adopt whatever method 
the circuimitances of the times and progrefs of in- 
vention and AONE RGNES may demand. It is 
faid of the worthy Mr. Baxter, “ that he wasa 
man born for more lafting fervice than that of one 
age’’—this fentiment ought to be engraven on 
all our hearts, and in every thing we fhould aim 
to promote the benefit and improvement of fu- 
ture generations as well of that in which we live; 
and though the fubjett of printing falls more pros 
perly within the province of the mechanic, than 
of the Missionary} yet ufeful information fhould 
be cheerfully and. readily afforded by the latter, 
when he poff-ffes it, and when likely to benefit 
prefent or future ages. _On thefe accounts, it 
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seems tome, that honeft and luminous ftatements 
are to be desired, and on no account to be re- | 
preffed: to make thefe with farcaftic acrimony of 
feeling or language, or in the {pirit of insidious 
rivalry, would be very unworthy the fervants of 
Jefus Chrift, whofe interefts are identified with 
His, and whofe feelings fhould alk harmonize with 
the letter and fpirit of the facred Scriptures. 
Should the reader think that he perceives in the 
above remarks any thing in consistent with thefe, I 

only requeft him to judge ofir, as ina like cafe, he 
would wish another man to ) Judge of the fame 
thing in himfelf. 


LIST OF BOOKS WRITTEN AND PRINTED BY THB 
MEMBERS OF THE ULTRA-GANGES MISSIONS. 

- The following lift contains the books and tracts 
printed by thefe Miffions, up to the clofe of 1819. 
They are not arranged according to the order of 
time, but under their refpective authors; the 
year in which they were completed and printed is 
alfo marked. 

The Curnese Books tranflated:or written, with» 
their size, the number of copies printed, and 4 
fhort view of their contents, are as follows; 

By Dr. Morrison, 


Date. Leaves Copies, Totals. 








1. Atranslation of the New 
Testament, 
SEPARATE PARTS of--- 
Acts, 8vo. - 1810 1000, 
Luke, ditto, - 181} 100, 
Ditto, 14mo. - 1Shie . 500) #990 
Epistles of Paul, 8vo. | 1812 50 
CoMPLETE, ditto, - 1813) 2000 
~ -, ditto, - 1817. 537! 100 
~ Ditto, ta2mo. from 1815 | 5920 
down to the close of 1819 3420 
2, A translation of the 





Oid’Testament, except the | 
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following books which have 
been rendered by Dr. Mor- 
rison’s colleague---viz Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges; 
the books of Samuel--- of the 
Kings---of the Chronicles--- 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and Job. 

Such parts of these as 
have been already published 
were submitted to Dr. M.’s 
revisal. 

Of the old Testament, the 
following books have been 


printed: 
Genesis, 12m0o. = 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, e 


Exodus, mo. - 
Deuteronomy, do. - 
Joshua, do, - 
Psalms, do, - 
Isaiah do.* = - 
3. Tract on the Redemp- 
tion of the World, 8vo. 


Ditto, do, » 
Ditto, 12mo. - 
Ditto, do. - 
Ditto, do. . 
Ditto, do. = 
Ditto, do. 


4. A Catechism, on the 
plan of the Assembly’s Short- 
er Catechism, Svo, - 


Ditto, do. . 
Ditto, 12mo., - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, z 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 


Date. [Leaves ’ Copies. 


1814 
1817-8 
1819 
ditio 
ditto 
ditto 
dittu 
ditto 


1811 
1814 
--15 
--16 
oF 
=219 
Be KS 


1812 
1814 


ditto]. 


1815 
1816 
1817 
181£ 
1819 


fe 


125 200 


104 
91 403 
61 403 

148 403 

136 500 





6 100; 


30 200 


* Daniel and the Minor Prophets are in the press. 


Totals. 


403 
403 
403 
500 


7,000 


fi 


~ §. Short abstract, relative 
to the Scriptures, - 


6. Outline of the Old 
Testament, History, 8vo. 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, = 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 


7. A Hymn book, - 

8. Daily morning and eve- 
ning Prayers of the Church 
of England, 
Psalter, 18mo. - 

9. Miscellaneous eg 
12mo.. 

‘vn LO: A Tour of the World, 
8vo. - 
By Mr. Milne. 

11. A Farewell letter to 
the Chinese on Java, do. 

12. Life of Christ, 8vo. 


Ditto, - 
Ditto, - - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, 


13. Chinese ment ihk Ma- 
gazine, (six months) bound 
up together, 12mo. fur - 

_14, Ditto, do. for - 

15. Ditto, do. for — - 

16. Ditto, do. for — - 

Besides these, there were 
printed in separate monthly 


numbers, as follows:.--- for 
Ditto, for - 
Ditto, for Be 
Ditto, for 4 
Ditto, for - 


fitted to thel 
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Date. | Leavse 
1814. I 
1815 Me) 
ditto 
--16 : 
—17 
--18 
--l9 
1818] 27 
=18 30 
18:8} 17 
1818-9] 29 
18r4 3 
—I5 
~16 
ee 
18 
= Ty 
1815 33 
=16 Tie: 
07 83 
--18 81 
1315|5to8 
--16|6 to8 
--1717 to9 
--8| ditto 
18194 ditto 


Coples. 








‘Totals. 


1800 1800 
300 
500 
loo 
9oo 
Joo 
1400 
3,900 


300 300 


400 Aoo 


2000 2000 


2000 2000 
loo 
400 
loo 
300 
200 
4oc 
1500 


725. 
815 2,440 
800 


506 


3000 
6000 
6060 


me 800 


12,000] $7,860 


270 


‘ 


N. B. A few papers in 
these Magazines, especially 
in L819, were communi- 

cated by Dr. M. the Rev. 
W. Hen. Medhurst and 
Atah. 

17. Tract, entitled the 

Strait Gate, 12mo. - 
Ditto, ; - 
Ditto, - 
‘Ditto, - 

18 Tract on THE SIN 
oF Lyine, and the Impor- 
tance of Truth, 12mo. 

Ditto, - 
Ditto, = 
Ditto, 

19. A Catechism forVnuihs 

written in 1816 7, 8vo, 
Ditto, 12mo. - 
Ditto, 2 
20. An Exposition ‘of the 


Lord’s prayer, written inj- 


1817, 12mo. - 
Ditto, 
21. A-Tract on ldolatry, 
written in 1837, i= 
Ditto, - 
22. A-Tract on Justice 
between man and man, 
Ditto, ee bee 
23. A Tract on the evils 
of Gambling, writtenin --18, 
24. A Tract’ containing 
twelve shortSermons, - 
25. Dialogues between 
Chang and Yuen, written 
ID 1818, 
26. Sacred History, vol. Ist 
Iomo.* - 


Date, 


1816 
--17 
18 
--19 


1816 
-17 
--18 
-19 


a , 
eee 


1817 
--18 
--19 


1818 
es A 


—13 
I8lq 


Isis 
--Ig 


a a 


Igtg9 


ISIs 


18]9 


1819 


Leaves 


10 


37 


10 


13 


rat 


Copies. 


INVo 
1300 


2000 


500 





1000 

800 
2000 
2000 





2200} 


16006 
2800 











_ 1000 


6000 





2000 


2500 


Totals. 


4800 


5800 
6600 - 
1900 
9000 


8000 
6000 


7000 
2000 


2,500 


* lt may be necessary to inform the reader, that Nos. 


aqt 


97. Duty of Men in time Bi 
of public calamity, - 9} 13)» 2000 #000 
28. THREE PEARLS, or 
an account of the Mission 
ary, Tract, and Bible Socie- 
ties, 120. not yet printed, | ditto 

29. A volume. of Ser- 

mons: now in the pressd, ditto) 65 
By Mr. Medhurst. 0 

380. A Secepie Ca. 
techism. ditto 
By A-FaH, a Gihsckae Chris-| 

tian: 

31. Miscellaneous exhor- 
“tations, founded on various} — 300: 
passages of Scripture, dittoy 347 

To these may be added; 

32. A reprint ofa Chingse 
‘Pamphlet on Vaccination, 
written formerly by Bis 
Geo. Staunton, Bart. (now 
M. P.) whose attainments in 
Chinese literature are well : ofa 50 
known to the public: — - a5 

33. Areprint of the San 
@ZE-KING,a Chinese school 
book, for use in the schools,} ...18 1 1000 looo 

Total number of Chinese books &c. 140,249 


Malay books by Mr. Re 
34. The Ten Command- 
ments, Lord’s prayer, &c. 87 8} 300 
Ditto, “ 3 300 \ 600 


Date \Leaves) Copies | Totals. 


Qy If0o lloo 


300 





17th, th, 22d, 25: h, 26th, and 27th, were printed first in 
a detached manner in the Magazine along with other pa- 
pers; and afterwards collected and printed by themselves. 
The number of copies here marked, refers to those printed 
in their collected aud complete form---those printed in a 


detached manner, being included in the Magazine for 
£326, 1817, 1818, and 1829. 
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35. Dr. Watts’ 

Catechifm, 16mo. . 

Ditto, revifed 

Ditto, é & 

36. Translation of the 

Gospel of Matthew, 8vo. 
but one half printed, = - 


37. A Spelling Book, 16mo. 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, 


38. A new Catechifm, do. 
39. A Tract on the Being 


of God, &c. Heb. vi. 11, do. 
Ditto, 2 = 
Ditto, = s 
Ditto, . 
40. A fmall Hymn Bobke 
in oe Ss 


A Trad on Biman 
Danae Ps. cxix. 9 & 10, 
16mo. 

42. Ekpatition’ on the 
Ten Commandments, 12mo. 
43- Principle Doétrines 
of the Gofpel in a Devo- 

tional form, 16mo. 3 
Total number of 


Date. peg-| Cop | Totals. 


Second] 


1817} 8} 100 
1819, 400] » 1700 
do. 1200 
1818/24] goo] 400 
1818/45] 20 ‘a 
1819 400] | 
do. 600] }5400 
do.| |1200} | 
do.| | 3000} J 
1819}16):000] 2000 
1819} 8} 400 
do. 600 ae 
do. 1200] f * 
do. 2000 
1819|16| 200 200. 
1319|!6)2000] 2000 
1819]32|2000; 2000 
1819|16 2000] 2000 
alay books 20,500 


BOOKS FOR EUROPEANS. 
44, Bogue’s Essay on the New Testament, octavo, 250. 
45. Doddridges’s Rise and Progress, do. 250. 
46. History of Cornelius, a Tract, do. too. 
47. An English Spelling Book, 12mo. 600. 
These European books have been printed at the expense 


of the Missionary Society, 


Those that follow are not print- 
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ed at the expense of any religious bodv of men; but as 
‘they have been written by members of the Ulira- ganges Mis- 
sions, and will, itis hoped, have at least an indirect influence 
on religion, by facilitating the acquisition of the Chinese 
and Malay languages; by : spreading useful information, &c. 
whey may be admitied to a place in this list. 

49. By Dr. Mortison---A Carngsz GRaMMaR, 4to. 

50. By ditto, Cninese and Euglish Dialogues, octavo, 

a By.do View of China for Pnilological Purposes, 4to, 

By citto, Chinese Dictionary, part I, according to the 

Ravicals, Nos. Ist, 2d, and 3d, 4to, 


53. By divio, Chinese Dictionary, bak II. alphabetically 
arranged, 2 bails: 4io. 


54. By ditto, Familiar Lectures on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Piaiepiins, yal 12mo. 


5. By Mr. ‘Thomsen--- Malay and English Dialogues, 1 


vif Beer, now in the press. 
56. By the writer of these sheets---Retrospect of the Chi- 
nese Mission, 1 vol. octavo, 

57. ypo- CHINESE GLEANER, conducted by ditto. 

As the Chinefe and Malay books have been 
printed at the public expenfe, it becomes a fort 
of duty to fay fomething about their contents; and 
to. give their refpective titles in the native lan- 
guage may prove convenient tothe members of the 
Miffion. I fhall therefore go over the numbers 

again, begging the reader to refer by the figures 
back to pees Ee ones in the preceding 


it 
_N Meath: 1 A) ex HE FE FRE 
rete ia nO 2 Yay-foo Ke-le-fze- fe wochoo 
kew chay sine chaeu shoo; i. e. Jefus Cheat our 
Lord and Saviour’s New Teftament book. 
2. Orp TestraMeNnT—title not fixed on, as the 
nadrtict was completed only in Nov. 1819. 
Tract on THE REDEMPTION OF THE WorLp, 


i rea He RY Thk 404 ae iL T&L AC Shin taou lun fhih 


kew the, tsung fhwgh chin pun; 1. e. ** A true 
8 Pun ; 
M m 
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and fummary ftatement of the divine dodtrine, 
concerning the redemprjon of the world’’—No- 
tices briefly, the being and unity of God; the 
law of God; the defert of sin; future retributions; 
the manifeftation of divine lave; by Chrift’s death; 
aids of the Holy Spirit; faith, repentance, and 
comforts of the Gofpel; judgment to come; duty 
of Chrift’s difciples—and concludes with a form 
of prayer. 

4. A Catecnism.—i & 7 at All Af Be tR 
W5n tah tseen chu Yay-soo ela {xh; om e. “An 
eafy explanation of the doctrine of Jefus, in ques- 
tion and anfwer’’—contains in all 97 queftions; 
commences with the creation; then notices the 
Scriptures; the perfections of God; and is thence 
forward jn fubftance, the fhorter catechifm of - 
the general Affembly of divines, a littl mo- 
dified—concludes with the Lord’s prayer, the 
creed, a morning and evening prayer; graces 
before «nd after meat; the. 1rooth Pfalm in 
-verfe; and Cowper’s hymn, ‘f Sweeter founds 
than music Knows.” 

5. A snort Asstract—Notices the lead- 
ing contents of the New Teftament, and of the 

catechifms and traéts iffued in 1814—vyery fhorr— 
the plate of this was loft. 

6. OuTLtne of tHe OLD FT ESTAMANT History. 
ALTE ds FR BB BY IE AB fH Koo the Joo-te- 
-kwo, lééh tae ledh chuen; 1. e. ‘£A brief relation 
of the fucceflive generations of the ancient king- 
dom of Judea *?—Notices the writings of the 
Jews relative to the origin of the world; the de- 
scent of all nations of.men from one common pro- 
genitor; the fall; the flood; Abraham; Sodom; 
oppreffion of Ifrael in Egypt; the giving of 
the law at Mount Sinai; the reigns of David 


\ 


a} 
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and Solomon; the temple; prophecies of Ifaiah; 
Babylonifh captivity; the coming of Chrift—and 
clofes with a metre version of the Hymn. © Take 
comfort Chriftians, when your friends—In Jefus 
fall afleep’’. 

>. Hymn Boon. #e Uy jill BE Yang sin shin 
shes Ve." Sacred Odes, te Fe te (virtuous) 
minid?——contains a fhort preface—and__ thirty 
Hymns, being in general profe tranflitions by Dr. 
M. of Pfalms, and Hymns commonly ufed in 
Chriftian countries, which were turned into verfe 
by his Chinefe affiftants. 

8. Datty Morninec ano Evienitnc Prayers of 
the Englifh Church.—4F Fp 4p A 5 BY pr iS A 
sy Neen chung mei jth ts’aou wan ke taou seu thih; 
ij. ec. ‘Forms of prayer for the morning and even- 
ing throughout the year,’—with references to 
the Paine, &c. to be read.—This being a trans- 
lation from the Common Prayer Book, no farther 
analysis is requisite. 


g. Miscervaneous Essays. — jit K 3a tig 2B 
48 Shin vVéen taou tsuy tséh chuen; i. ¢. “A 
collection of mifcellancous papers, on divine fub. 
jects,’ concerning divine Revelation; the visible 
heavens to be diftinguifhed from the Supreme 
Being; Chrift the Saviour; the Holy Spirit; ori- 
gin of all things; Le tra of Chrift; a prac. 
tical addrefs to various claffes; the Sacraments ; 
worfhipping at the tombs. 


10. Tour or tHe Worto.— py ie HER A 
WA BB Se yew te kew wan kéen ledh chuen; i.e. 
“Summary obfervations made on a tour of the - 
world, weftward.’” The traveller fays, he belongs 
‘to Sze-ckuen province—relates the motives that 
ded hin to undertake his travels—paffes through 
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Tibet—and part of India—embarks at Calcutta 
for France—relates the flare of education in that 
country and in Europe—itudies forcign literature 
—weftern opinions on the origin of the Univerfe 
—European views of the globe—a map of the 
world, with explanations --division of time in Eu- 
rope---the fabbath---nature of European govern 
ments---customs---relizion --he returns to China 
by way of America---but is wrecked on the coaft 
of 1eo-Choo--obtains a paffage from thence in a 
ayaen fhip bound to Canton, 

. A FAREWELL ADDRiss.—A nen of this 
ene: appeared in fome of the Miffionary Socie- 
ty’s publications, two years ago, 


12. Lire or Curist.-- x tt Ay = 77 ie 
fE Kew the chay yen hing chinshe ke; i. e. “A true 


ord of tie doctrines and acts of the Saviour of 
the world.”’= =-The preface notices the Creation, 

providence, sin and misery of man; the book is 
divided into twenty fections: 1. The difpenfation 
before the Gofpel, &c. 2. Chrift’s fore-runner, 
&c. 3. Birth of Chrift.. 4. Herod, and the chil- 
dren of Bethlehem, &c. 4. Wife men from the 
ealt, &c. 5. Chrift at Jerufalem, in the temple. 
6. His Baptifm. 7. Temptation. 8. Calls his dif 
ciples. g. Has charge to them. 10. His dodtrines. 
11. His doctrines, Sean 12. The matiner 
in which he taught. 13. His miracles. 14. The 
holinefs of his life. 15. Inftitution of the Lord’s 
Supper. 16. Jefus betrayed. 17.. Condemned 
and crucified. 18. His refurrection. 19. His 
afcension., 20. His poenh: go forth to teach all 
nations. 


13. Tut Macazine.— & th 48 4¥ FB 9§ alt 
48) Tsuh she sth mei yueh tung ke chuen. i. e. 
“** A general monthly record, containing an inves- 
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tigation of the opinions and practices of foeiety.”” 
The five volumes of this work being all of a mil 
cellaneous kind, Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, of the 
lift may be all taken together. Things of epheme- 
ral moment---anecdotes---news-- religious intel. 
ligence, &c. need not be mentioned.---The fol- 
lowing papers may be considered of fome value, 
---The importance of knowing the true God-- 
Summary of the doctrine of Chrift--. the power 
of the invisible God---faith in Jefus --idolatry --- 
goodnefs of God in providence and redemption 
---Unity of God---doctrine -of the Trinity —ex- 
hortation at the clofe of 1815—explanation of pas- 
siges of Scripture, where members of the human 
body are afcribed to God --a difcourfe on the 
{pirituality of God, and the nature of divine 
worfhip, John iv. 24.---Curfes of the law of Mofes 
---view of European principles of Aftronomy,*--- 
the fun the centre of the fy{tem---the planets--- 
fatellites --the earth considered asa planet---its 
fpherical form---diurnal motion on its own axis--- 
annual motion round the fun---Addrefs at the 
commencement of the year 181:7---Sermon on 
being ‘new creatures’? --difcourfe on. human 
depravity---onthe moonand her phafes---comets-- 
fixed {tars ---What is meant by being “dead in 
trefpaffes and sins.”’---Omnifcience and omnipre- 
fence of God--- Labor for the meat that endureth 
to everla(ting life--- Paul’s defcription of charity-- 





* These papers on astronomy are in general: compila- 
tions from, modern English books which treat of this 
science. They do notenter deeply into the subjects 
but the most obvious parts of the system, and the chief 
celestial phoenomena are explained, not so much for pur- 
poses of science, as with a view to counteract the false 
opinions, concerning God and the Universe, to which Chi- 
nese astronomy uniformly leads. 
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exhortations to godlinefs---God fo loved the 
world, &c.---Repentance---To have our conver- 
fation in the world in simplicity and~ godly sin- 
cerity-- Eclipfes of the fun---to die is gain--- 
Ec lipfes of the moon---addrefs to youth--- Pagan - 
objections againft chriftianity anfwered ---evils of 
an erroneous adherence lo the ancients---expla- 
nation of Rom. i. 32---good men fhould be zea- 
lous to fpread knowledge.---The ancients offered 
facrificesto the fun---Pagan objections anfwered. 
On deach.---The celeftial globe, with an inter- 
pretation of the Latin names of 93 conftellations, | 
&c. 
18. Tract ON THE STRAITGATE.--3¢ Jy PI ZEB 
IM fii Gee Tsin séaou mun, tsow tsih loo keae lun. 
ie. “ A difcourfe concerning entering in at the 
flrait gate and walking in the narrow road.”’---No- 
ticesthe moral character of God---the sin and re- 
demption of man---explanation of the terms ftrait 
gate and narrow road---characters of thofe who walk 
inthe broad way---deftruction does not-mean anni- 
hilation, bat eternal mifery---Repentance urged--- 
Eternal life, different from the tranfmigration of 
fouls---human depravity makes man’s duty hard. 
---In time and eternity, the righteous and wicked 
are the only real diftinctions among men in the eye 
of God, &c. : 4 
19 TRacTON THE SIN OF LYING.---52 TE 

(pe ait 28 Tsung chin fhih, k’e kea hwang lech 
fhwoh; i.e. Honor the truth, and rejeét lying’?--- 
Founded on Eph. iv. 25, and notices the different 
kinds of lying common among the Chinefe---sin 
and danger of it---injurious to fociety and to 
the individual---it excludes men from heaven, &c. 


20. A Caricuism ror Yourn,---¥7j 3% a Bp 


: 
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Aa fee Yew hash tséen keae wan tah; i.e. “ Eafy 
inftructions for youth, in queftion and an- 
fwer.’?---The preface notices the importance of the 
inftruction of youth---more neceffary for them than 
mere relative duties. The Catechifm contains 
165 queftions--on the difference between men 
and brutes---the design of God in creating man 
with a foul---attributes of God---the relations he 
gracioufly fuflains towards man---His law---our 
duty to God---and to men in different ranks of 
fociety---sin---its kinds, fource and demerit--- 
the Gofpel--Incarnation, life, and death, refur- 
rection and interceffion of Chrift---Repentance--- 
faith-—-Holy Spirit renews the heart-- pardon of 
gin---means of falvation---word of God-- Bip- 
tifm- -Lord’s Supper---foul after death---hea- 
ven—hell—faints and angels not to be worthip- 
ped—of evil fpirits; refurection; general judg- 
ment, and what follows it; the earth to be con- 
fumed with fire; concludes with morning and 
evening prayers for children. 


at. Exposttion or THE Loro’s Prayer. fff 7 
mien Ge Bt ff Ke taou chin fah choo keae; i. e, 
f’ An explanation of the true method of prayer,” 
containing a preface and ten difcourfes: 1. Intro- 
ductory; exiftence of God; obligation of man; 
falvation by Chrift. 2. Proper objeét of prayer; 
difpositions fuited to it, its various kinds; 
Name of God explained; how it is to be fo hallow- 
ed. 4. Nature and laws of his kingdom; the 
church; how to be. extended; objections anfwered. 
s. The will of God, what, &c. 6. How we fhould 
pray for temporal bleffings. 7. Sin, the pardon 
of it to be prayed for; mutual forgivenefs to be 
exercised. 8. Temptation; kinds of it; nature and - 
operations of Satan; doubts resolved; 9. Deliver’ us 


he 
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from evil; natural and moral evil considered; the 
evil one; we may not seek deliverance from the va- 
nities of the Gentiles. 10. How we are to give glory 
‘to God; his Majesty; power and governurvent of the 
world---God not to be confounded with idols; con- 
cluding exhortation. er 
22. Tract on Ipotatry.— aq il 3 jh 
Choo kwth e shin lun; i. e. ‘* A discourse con- 
cerning the falfe Gods of the nations.” God, the 
creator and preserver, is one only; various sorts of. 
idolatry prevalent in China; folly and sin of it; 
several classes of men who suppo:t, or live by, ido- 
latry addressed; an appeal to their reafon and 
confcience. ee 
23. ON JUSTICE BETWEEN MAN. AND MAN.— 
AE fe ZA AB OK GS YK Sang ec kung ping tseu -yih 
fab; 1. e. * The method of gaining by juftice, in- 
the tranfaction of businefs.’?’— This tract is found- 
ed on Deut. xxv. 3---notices the feveral kinds of 
employments among men; the various ways of 
practising injuftice which prevail. in China, 
in the refpective claffes of fociety; weights and 
mea(ures; {poiled commodities; over-reaching in 
bargains; covenant breaking; bad coin; awful con- 


{cquences of this stn. 


24. Tue evits or Gamerinc.—f ti} AA ay 

ae ‘T’oo. poh ming: lun -leth keang; i.e. 
«* A brief and clear-difcourfe on gambling,’? no- 
tices the variety there isin the condition and 
purfuits of mankind; fpecifices the feveral kinds 
of gaming that abound among the Chinefe; the 
caufes from which the difposition to gamble pro- 
ceeds; points out the pernicious confequences of 
this practice, to individuals, families, communi- 
ties, 8c. . 


25. Twelve sHorRT SExMONs.— Be Bp BF 
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-}- = §]]| Shing thoo tséeh choo fhih urh heun;i. e. 
« Twelve difcourfes, explaining texts of facred 
Scripture,’? Unity of God; worfhip of God; de- 
ravity of man; manifeftation of divine grace; 
faith and falvation; good works; relative duties; 
death; difference ee the righteous and wick- 
ed in their death—the refurrection—the judg- 
ment---the eternal ftate.. Thefe topics are but 
very briefly explained. 


26. Drarocues.-+-58 je Py AC HY fgg Chang 


yuenleang yewseang lun, e. i. “Dialogues between 
two friends, Chang and Yuen.’ *---Chang | 1S a wor- 
fhirpper of the-true God, and Yuen is his heathen 
neighbour. They meet by chance on ‘the road, 
enter into converfation, and afterwards generally 
meet in the evenings, under the Woo-lang tree. 
Thefe Dialogues have extended yet to the 12th 
only, but are to be continued. The contents of 
thofe already printed are as follows: 1. Queftions 
propofed by Yuen concerning chriftian principles 
and character; the Being of God. 2. Evangelical 
repentance. 3. Charatter of Chrift, and faith in 
him. 4. Good men feek their chief happinefs in 
heaven; annihilation of the foul considered. 5. 
Chang relates his firtt acquaintance with the New 
Teftamenct. 6. Yuen having retired, is {truck with 
horror athis own neglect of the true God; visits 
Chang and finds him with his family at prayer; the 
refurrection of the dead. 7. Nature and qualities 
of the raifed bodies; doubts and objections. 8. 
Yuen on visiting Chang in the evening, finds him 


$n his clofet, which leads to a difcuffidn on the 


object, and kinds of prayer; worfhipping the 


dead, &c. g. The awful judgment to come; a 


midnight prayer under the Wov-tung tree. 10. 


Yuen objects to Chang’s laft night’s prayer, be-. 
N 


n 


- 
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eaufe he confeffed himfelf tobe asinner; 11. Yuen 
deeply impreffed with the ideas of eternity of 
sin, fpends a whole night in his garden, bewailing 
his miferable condition. r2. Chang explains to 
him the method of falvation by Jefus Chrift; 
the felicity of heaven; and mifery of hell. ; 

27. SACRED History.— 4 42 ae 4f& Koo 
kin shing sze ke tsths i.e. ‘¢ Sacred Hiftory, an- 
cient and modern.”? It is intended to continue 
this work through the Old and New Teftaments, 
and down to the prefent time; hence the title. 
Vol. 1ft, contains 20 fections. 1. The Univerfe, 
not eternal, nor the work of chance. 2. The or- 
der of thecreation. 3. The two great progenitors 
of mankind in Eden. 4, The fall. 5. The con- 
{equences of the fall. 6. The promife of a Sa- 
viour, 7. The Inftitution of Sacrifices. 8. Cain and 
Abel. 9. The anti-deluvian patriarchs. 10. The 
deluge, 11. The traces of the deluge, ftill visible 
in all nations. 12. Concerning Noah’s three fons. 
13. Babel; the confusion of tongues, and origin of 
idolatry. 14. Call of Abraham. 15. Abraham’s 
journey to Canaan. 16. He goes down to Egypt. 
17. Abraham and Lot. 18. Melchizedec. 19. 
Sarah, Hagar, and Ifhmael. 20 Dettruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Of vol. 2d; only six fec- 
tions have been yet printed, 

28. Duty or Men in TIM S$ OF PUBLIC Ca- 
LAMITY:—% HE £8 5 ae at Show tsae hedh ¢ 
lua shwoth; ie. §* A difcourfe, fhewing that we 
ought to learn righteoufnefs in the time of public 
calamily.’? Founded on [Tlaiah .xxvi.. g. This | 
tract was infcribed to the Capt. Chinefe, and 
others of that nation, in atime of general sick- 
nefs in Malacca; notices:the extent of the exift.— 
ing calamity; their erroneous conceptions rela-- 
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tive to the caufes of fuch general afflictions; 
the leffons we ought to learn from the judgments 
of God; the falfe pleas which the heathen make 
for putting off all concern about their fouls; con+ 


cludes with exhortations to various claffes of per- 
fons. 


29 Turer Pearrs.———. fi & San paou hwuy; 
i.e. The three precious focieties,” viz. The Mis- 
sionary, Tract, and Bible Societies; treated ac- 
cording to the order of their eftablifhment. In the 
introduction, the nature of the Gofpel of Chriff; 
its propagation; introduction into the nations of 
Europe; ftate of thofe nations before that time; and 
the numerous benevolent focieties in the weft; are 


briefly touchedupon. 1. Tue Misstonary Socrery. 


» Nephi 


A tranflation of its rules, with explanatory notes; 
its refources; its operations among the heathen; me- 
thods it employs for the accomplifhment of its ob- 
ject; a variety of doubts and objections folved. 
The exiftence of other focieties of a similar kind, 
is noticed. 2. Tue Retrcrous Tract Soctery. 
Tranflation of its plan, with notes; its operations; 
nature and qualities. of the. publications it iffues; 
its agents; the methods of circulation, &c. 3. Tue 
Britisu ano Foreten Brats Soctery. Its plan, 
with notes; its vaft and increasing operations; pa- 
tronage; annual receipts and expenditure; books 
iffued; tranflations, &c. Auxiliary Miffionary, 
Tract, and Bible Societies are hinted at in this 
pamphlet, which clofes by fhewing that though 
thefe focieties differ in their plans of operation, 
their object is the fame; that they are equally 
founded in true benevolence; and that they are 
highly beneficial to mankind. Some freedom was 
taken in rendering the rules of thefe Inftitutions; — 
one or two of mere temporary. or local intereft are 
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left out --and in feveral inftances, [wo rules put to~ 
gether; but the general sense is preferved through- 
Out, 


30. A voLuMe or Sermons ‘jj Jil $T os) Kaveti 
heun shih urh; i. e. “Twelve hortatory difcourfes,”’ 
viz. Chrift the only Saviour.—The wandering 
fheep returned to the great fhepherd—a thief in 
the night—a well fpent day—-why the heathen 
make light of the Gofpel—true happinefs—the 
good man in affiiction—the happy death of the 
righteous—the penitent sinner fecking for mercy-- 
who are excluded from the kingdom of God--- 
prayer---difcourfe for the new year. 

31. A GstocrapuicaL CaTrEcHIsM — Hh FE | eI 
BE (A Te le péen tung ledh chuen; ie. A 
fummary of geography, adapted for youth” ---con= 
tains four maps---one of the world---one of Chi- 
na---one of Asia---one of Europe---notices the 
general divisions of the globe---the boundaries--- 
extent---productions---population---and religions 
of the principal countries in the world, fuch 


as China, India, Persia, Paleftine, Egypt, Ruffia, | 


Germany, England, America, &c. &c. This be- 
ing an elementary work, for ufe in the fchools, is 
fhort, but will be enlarged afterwards. 


32:. * Miscertancous ExuorTaTions.”—3@¥ 
ae Bp lige BB fat Kew she lbh tstth yaou leth 
keae; i. ¢. ‘ Brief explanations of the moft im- 
portant paffages in the Scriptures of the Saviour.” 
A preface concerning God as the creator, and ob- 
ject of worfhip, to which the ten Commandments 
are atiached--paffages in the 2d chapter ofthe He-_ 
brews---2 Peter, 2d chaprer---whole of the rit 


chapter and part of the 2d, 34, and 4th of James, | 


explained---2 Tim. iii. 15---1 Peter iii. 10, to the 
end--e1 Peter iv. 3---10-+-1 John i, 8---g--- 


+ 


. 


‘capi 
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James cth.--- Three hymns and prayers.---Thefe 
exhortations, being the composition of a chriftian 
Chinefe mechanic, who was totally unacquainted 
with the Gofpel six years ago, cannot be expedt- 
ed to difplay a deep acquaintance with theology; 
and to miftake oecasionally the fcope ofa paffage 
of Scripture, is what might have been expected; 
but they appear upon the whole evangelical, fe- 
rious, and ufeful.* 

As the prefent work was primarily and chiefly 
intended for perfons in fome way connected 
with the Ultra-ganges Miffions, the writer hopes 
that no apology will be deemed neceffary for-thus 
analysing books, part of which were written 
by himfclf---without a brief analysis of the reli- 
gious publications of the Miffion, part of the ori- 
ginal plan would have failed. I fhall now clofe 
this fection which has already fwelled to fuch a 
difproportionate length, by remarking: 41. That 
the above Chinefe publications have been very 
extensively circulated; fome of them have been 
fent to the Chinefe, residing in London, America, 
St. Helena, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Burmah,’ 
Tibet, Kiddah, Penang, Bencoolen, Padang, Ban- 
ca, Java, Madura, the Moluccas, Borneo, Celebes, 
the Peninfula and iflands in the ftraits of Malacca; 
iflands in the China Sea-- Munilla; likewife to 
Siam, Cochin.China, Tung- king; feveral pro- 
vinces of China; to Irkutsk, and fome have reach- 


ed Japan, &c. Many of them are carried annu- 


ally into China, by perfons and Junks returning; 


and as our Missions are now more ‘extended, 


and laborers more numerous, the opportunities 





: * A short account of the Malay publications, not being 
quite ready, must be: reserved for the Appendix---No. I. 
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of circulating more widely and in a more efficient: 
manner, have within the laft twelve months 
greatly increafed, The Malay tracts have been cir- 
culated in the iflands and countries all around. 2. 
The blocks from which the Chinefe books were 
printed ftill remain. —The Miffion now poffeffes 
—uipwards of thirty fets of {tereotype wooden plates 
(for as many different kinds of books or tradts) 
all prepared and ready to hand, and moft of which 
will, if well managed, be good for many years to 
come, without any additional expenfe, except 
that of printing from them 3. The great Igno- 
rance of the heathen, makes it neceffary to recur 
often to the fundamental truths of revelation, and 
to fet forth the fame truth in a great variety of 
lights—rhis: will account for the fame fubjects be- 
ing feveral times noticed in this analysis. 4. 
The moft of the foregoing publications, are 
fmall—none of them exceeding eighty leaves 
(the Scriptures excepted) and many of them not 
more than about sez, and moftly in a duodecimo 
size. The reafons of this were three: larger ones 
could not be written without more leifure; a 
large book is not easily carried, and would be 
difficult'to introduce into China; and finally, ma- 
ny perfons will take up and read a pamphlet, or 
{mall tract, with a degree of pleafure, who would 
be afraid to encounter a publication of fome con- 
siderable size. We have often feen a tra‘t read 
through feveral times, while th New Teftament 
lay by unopened. 5. With refpect to the ftyle of 
thefe publications, it is. more fit to fpeak of our 
aim, than of our attainments. It has been our uni= 
form aim to be understood, and to reach the beart— 
writing for plain people, a simple ftyle is beft 
calculated for their inftruction, and is moft be- 
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coming foreigners, whofe acquaintance with the 
dificulc language of China, muft yet be. pro- 
nounced imperfect. 6. Of the doérimes taught in 
thefe books, the reader will have already formed 
fome idea. It only remains to be obferved that 
they are in general, the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, and agree in every effential point, with cthofe 
of the 39 Articles of the Church of England; the 
Confeflion of faith of the Church of Scotland; the 
Creeds of the evangelical Diffenters; and the Ar- 
ticles of the Dutch Reformed Church. The pe- 
cultarities of fects ‘and parties have no place in 
them. ‘* Repentance towards: God and faith to 
wards our Lord Jefus Chrift,” it has been our 
endeavour to make known—may ** God Bie the! 
increafe.”’ . 
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SECTION XVIII. 


5 
| neti 


Mission at Sincapore begun—translation of the Old 
Testament completed—concluding Retrospeli—adis- 
comvaging circumstances—circumslances of an en- 

| couraging nature, ec. 


Ix April, a fcheme of mutual co-operation, on- 
broad and liberal principles between the Miffion- 
aries, was fuggefted, drawn up, approved, and de- 
nominated, “! Tue: Utrra-canGes Missrovary 
Union.”? The principles and rules of this Union 
have already appeared in the Indo-Chinefe Glean- 
er, and will be noticed in the appendix. Two 
things yet remain to be noticed, after which we 
fhall conclude thefe papers. The Ifland of Sin- 
CAPORE, in the ftraits of Malacca, at the mouth 
of the China fea, having been taken poffeffion of 
by the Britifh, in the fpring of 1819, 1t appeared > 
to be an important poft for a Chrifttan Miffion; 
being near to Rhio, and other places on which 
many Chinefe are fettled—alfo, in the way to 
Siam’ and China—and affording a very direct 
communication with the Malay iflinds. To the 
chief civil authorities now connected with the 
new fettlement, our obligations have already been 
acknowledged, and are farther due; for, on ap- 
plication to them, they expreffed their heartieft — 
concurrence in any attempt by one or more of our 
number, to eftablith a Miffion there; and made a 
grant of land for that purpofe. But as differences 
of opinion exifted between the Britifh and Dutch 
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Governments about the right of the former to take 
poffeffion of that iflind; and the poffibility at 
leaft, of its being reftored to the Malays,—made 
us hesitate for fome time. There were however 
two considerations which had considerable weight. 
Firft, that fhould the ifland be held by a Chris- 
tian Government, but for a fhort time, and then 
be reftored to its original mafters, yet the op- 
portunities of fpreading the Gofpel, which even 
that fhort time would afford, appeared of 
importance, and the more fo, as it was doubt- 
ful whether they could be enjoyed under a Ma- 
lay Government.—Secondly, that fhould ar- 
rangements be mide for the Dutch Government 
to take poffeffion of Sincapore, we might expect 
the fame protection and liberty to follow out our 
objeéts, as under the Britifh Government. It was 
accordingly refolved, that a member of the Mis- 
sion at Malacca, fhould go thither fora time; felect 
the ground, and commence the Miffion. This work 
devolved on the Revd. Samuel Milton, who went 
to Sincapore in October, (1819) partly for the fake 
of his health, and partly for.thefe purpofes. He 
was moft cordially received by Major Farquhar; 
and wedate the commencement of the Sincapore 
Miffion from the time of Mr. M.’s arrival there. 
The next object to be noticed, is THE COMPLE- 
TION OF THE CHINESE VERSION oF THE OLD Teés- 
TAMENT, ON THE 25TH NovemBer. This may be 
considered as forming anew and important zra 
in the Utrra-cances Missions.—It is true, 
there is much labor {till neceffary in correcting 
and revising; but the principal part is done. 
Every {cholar, efpecially every tranflator, well 
knows that first versions muft be imperfect—and 
that a version executed by one or two perfons only, 
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may be expected to be lefs perfect than one, about 
which many men of diversified talents and various 
Jearning, have been engaged; and the chances 
of a failure in some of the qualities of a good trans- 
lation, are greater where the persons concerned 
have (4s inthe present instance) manyeother urgent 
calls ‘upon their time and strength. To attain 
fidelity and to render the ftyle perspicuous, are 
perhaps nearly as much as can be reasonably ex- 
pected from first translators, especially when 
they have to do with so peculiarly difficule a lan- 
guage as that of China. 

The fastidious (who by the way are not often the 
best judges) wil! find enough to blame; and the 
judicious, profound {cholar of future times, abun- 
dance of room for the exercise of his talents, in re- 
vising and improving the work of his predeces- 
sors. But firft versions must be made; and if they 
should not poffefs the high merits which would 
entitle them to the unqualified approbation of 
posterity, they will yet be found (if we may judge 
of the future by the past) to form the basis of o- 
ther versions, and perhaps not a few translators 
will be deeply indebted to them, who may scorn 
to acknowledge the obligation—That will not 
however, diminish their real. utility, or prove the 
pains and labors of the original authors to have 
been lefs effective than they really were. Dife 
ference of opinion does not alter the nature of 
faéts; nor do many imperfections in a book prove 
it to be utterly inadequate to answer its-end. The 
whole of the Canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, are now rendered into Chinese; a con- 
siderable proportion of them is printed—and the 
printing of the whole, it is hoped, will be complet. 
ed at no distance of time. If this version shall be 
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found (as he who had the chief hand in its exe- 
cution expreffes himfelf) ata fubfequent period, 
to hold nearly fuch a place in reference to a better 
one, as thofe of our earlieft Britith tranflators, 
now hold in reference to the authorized Englith 
version,—many will for ever blefs God for the 
attempt; and neither the individuals who have 
labored in the work; nor the Miffionary Society 
who fent and fupported them; nor the various 
Bible Societies who have fo liberally patronized 
the objects;—will have any caufe to regret their 
toils, or their funds. dn the labors of other Chi- 
nefe tranflators we feelva cordial intereft, as we 
consider them all tending to the fame confumma- 
tion; but our prefent businefs is with what re- 
lates to our own—and it ought not to be inferred 
that we are indifferent about them, becaufe we do 
not give them fo diftingé and minute a consider- 
ation, as thofe about which we ourfelves have 
been daily converfant. Fidelity, perfpicuity, and 
simplicity, have been aimed at in this version; 
and it affords no fmall fatisfaction to the tranfla- 
tors to know, that many parts of the work al- 
ready printed, are more easily read and better 
understood among the middling and lower claffes 
of Chinefe, than fome of their own claffical books 
are.— This is to be attributed folely to an undevi- 
ating aim to be underftood by common men, as well 
as to be faithful to the originals. The moft com- 
mon and lefs complicated characters have been 
employed, where they could exprefs the fenfe, and 
asimple (though they hope nota vulgar,) phraseo- 
logy has been uniformly adopted, in preference to 
that which, though dignified with the high appel- 
lation of “ classical,” ig either too antiquated for 
modern ufe, or too high for ordinary capacities.— 
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It will be their ftudy to revife the whole both a- 
part and together; and to avail themfelves of the 
remarks of their brethren; or of the criticifms of 
learned natives and foreigners, as welt as of the 
affiftance of any other version which may be kind- 
ly fent to them.—In courfe of about twelve years, 
from the arrival of the firft Chinefe Miffionary at 
Canton, a complete version of the whole Scrip- 
tures has been executed* by members of the UI- 
tra~ganges Miffions.—They feel grateful, bur not 
elated. They now commit the Chinefe B.ble to 
the care of nim, whofe fpirit dictated its contents; 
praying that HE may opew many channels for irs 
circulation; difpofe many millions. to read it; and 
make it the mighty inftrument of illumination 
and cternal life to China. They congratulate the 
Directors of the MiMionary Society, on the com- 
pletion of an object on which they have beftowed 
much money, many anxious thoughts, and many 
earneft prayers. That divine Providence fhould 
have thus far condefcended to countenance the So- 
ciety’s plans for the illumination of China, is to 
all the members a fubject of cordial thankfgiving — 
to God; and furnifhes to the Directors, an addi 
tional ground of encouragement to go forward 
and ‘ poffefgs the land.” 

The tranflators return their moft grateful thanks 
to the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, and to 
the friends of the Chinefe Miffion in America, 
for the very liberal fupport they have afforded to 
this object, and hope the fame will be continued, 
till the word of life be fpread over all the pro- 
vinces of China, and all the iflands of her fea. . 


* The obligations of Dr. M. to a Chinese MS. for the 
aid he received from it in some books of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, have been already noticed,~ (see above) and need 
not be again repeated. 
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To their brethren in the Ultra-ganges Miffions, 
they commit the Chinefe Scriptures as the depo- 
sitory of all faving knowledge; and hope the trans- 
lation thereof may without affumption, be viewed 
as an additional pledge of the conversion of China 
to the faith of Chrift. To them the tranflators 
look for much aid in perfecting future editions, 
and in giving them a judicious, efficient, and 
wide circulation. 





It is now TWweLve years and feveral months, 
sincethe fir ft of thefe Miffions, was begun.—Fors1x 
YEARS, of that time the fenior Missionary labored 
alone, and, for the three fubfequent years, there 
were only two laborers. The difficulties at firft 
were very great, in their kind, and the facilities 
exceedingly few. 

At the prefent.time, things wear a more pleas- 
ing afpect than formerly: -the difficulties are 
greatly diminifhed; and the facilities vaftly in- 
creafed—laborers are more numerous; and new 
fields are daily inviting cultivation.—On a re- 
trofpect of the Miffions, after what has been fpent 
upon them, and the years they have exifted, the 
view is certainly in fome refpeéts, DIscoURAGING. 
Our expenfes have been great, considering the 
refources from which they are drawn; and are 
likely to be heavy for many years tocome. We 
cannot number many converts—one of thofe we 
had, is dead, and the other has lately been im- 
prifoned and beaten for the name of Jcfus. We 
have not :any decided native affiftants, as cate- 
chifts, or preachers. We have no large aflem- 
blies of people, collecting to hear our difcourfes; 
and we fee not any fure grounds to affirm that 
_the few perfons to whom ‘the truth is preached, 
‘are cordially attached to it. Our knowledge of 
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the Pagan and Mahometan fyftems of principle, 
muft yet be pronounced imperfect; and the want 
of a more intimate acquaintance with their modes 
of thinking, their national prejudices, their do- 
me(lic habits, and confequently, of the avenues 
to their hearts, no doubt often occasion our fhoot- 
ing beside the mark. We have no materials from 
which to make up highly animating and intere{t- 
ing ftatements, which are, in a meafure, found to 
be the life of the public fpirit; and, to us who are 
actually engaged in the field, it feems fo long be- 
fore this can be the cafe, that we often fear the 
zeal of our friends at home will cool, their 
patience tire, and their means fail,—before we 
can consider ourfelves as having done any thing 
more than made a beginning. The chief lan-_ 
guages with which we are concerned, is very dif- 
ficult, and few feem difpofed to undertake the 
labor. In fome places about us, the climate is 
not inviting; and European conftitutions do 
not generally ftand it out to old age, or indeed 
through that time ofa man’s life, in which he may 
be expected to be moft active. Some valuable 
members of the Miffions have already been called 
away; and it cannot be expected that the num- 
ber of us yet alive, will remain long complete. 
The flern prejudices and perfecuting fpirit of 
China continue ftill unfubdued; and our princi- 
ple efforts for the conversion of that nation mutt 
be made at fuch a diftance as greatly to weaken 
their effet. Farther, the number of laborers is 
far from being equal to the fields now open be- 
fore us; anda full half of the prefent annual in- 
come of our fociety, if thrown into this channel 
alone, would hardly be adequate to furnifh the 
laborers neceflary, and to eftabhifh the Miffions 
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which could almoft immediately be entered upon. 
This view of the fubject (and it is not over- 
charged) ts by no means animating —and were 
there nothing to counterbalance it, our hearts 
would fail, and our hands hang down. 

Bur, wits the retrofpect fhews much that is 
calculated to damp the mind, it alfo difcovers 
many things of an ENCOURAGING nature, in the pre- 
fent ftate of thefe Miffions, and in the facilities 
with which they are furnifhed. There are in all Frve 
Miffionary ftations, namely, China, Malacca, Pe- 
nang, Batavia, and Sincapore. In thefe there are 
eight®* Miffionaries, (with the families of six of 
them) twoof whom labor among the Malays, and 
six among the Chinefe—connected with the Mis- 
sions, there are twelve {chools for the education 
of youth; feven for the Chinefe, viz. China, one; 
Batavia, one; Malacca,’ three; Penang, two;— 
and five for Malays and others, viz. at Malacca, 
one Malay school, one Malay and Englifh fchool, 
and one Malabar fchool,—at Penang two Malay 
{chools. The public fchool at Malacca, though, 
not fupported by the Miffions, is under the fuper- 
intendence of one of their Hie sa fo that there 
are thirteen fchools in all under the care of the 
Miffionaries. The numberof youth in all thefe 
taken together is certainly far from being great; 
but there are about three hundred, which, consider- 
ing the fhortnefs of the time since fore of them 
were eftablifhed > and the circumftances under 
which we labor, is as many as we could reafonably 
have expected. The Gofpel is preached ftatedly 
and occasionally in Chinefe and Malay: i in Chinefe 





> 
* Since the above was written, the Rev. Mr. Fleming - 


and Mrs. F. have joined the Missions, so that there are now 
NINE Missionaries. 
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in threé Dialects, viz. the Canton, the Fokien, and 
Mandarin.—There are likewife public fervices 
conducted in Enghith and Dutch. The number 
of perfons attached to the Miffions, or to the 
M ffionaries, from considerations no doubt of a 
varied nature, is increasing. The number of ¢mi- 
grations from China is every year greater; and. 
thusa large and growing population is, as It were, 
thrown in the way of the Miffions. Besides the 
Hoy Scripiures, other Chriftian publications of 
nearly forty different kinds, larger or {maller, to 
the number of more than ONst HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND Copies have been printed, and (except a 
{mall proportion now in hand,) very extensively 
fpread abroad. Every year, frefh demands are 
made for. more, and we have reafon to believe, 
that the number of thofe who read them is far 
from being inconsiderable. . 
The attention paid to the education of children, 
begins to fecure to us the confidence of their pa- 
be nts, Though our hearers are few in. number, 
‘yet there are fome whofe circumftances admit of 
their ftatedly attending; which affords an oppor- 
tunity of opening more fully to their view the 
dogtrines of the Gofpel, and of explaining ina 
more connected and profitable manner, the fenfe 
and fcope of the Holy Scriptures. Though we 
{ce not actual conversions, yet we perceive a vi- 
sible alteration in the fentiments and exterior 
‘conduct of fome who hear the word, Prejudices 
are dying away.. The wnprofisableness of idolatry 
is acknowledged by fome; and the next {tep may 
be, a conviction of its snfuiness. In particular 
inflances, of diftrefs, we obferve the heathen call- 
ing upon the Gop, ‘whofe awful name we endeavor 
‘to make known; ‘and there are fome whe now 
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© worfhip the Lord and their own gods.’” The un= 
fparing hand with which’ divine truth, cafts 
into the mire every object of idolatry, however 
high its antiquity, however vaft the number of 
its votaries, and however great the powers afcrib- 
ed to’ it,—does, we obferve in fome cafes, make 
the heathen.more ‘* mad upon their idols’?—and 
moré zealous:to fupport as lang as poflible the 
credit of thofe which are deftined to fall: bur, even 
in. thisinereafed atrention to the suBJECT OF RELI- 
GION, (thoughindeed a FALsEreligion,) we perceive 
the germ of fomething favorable to the Gofpel; 
for, the more the heathen expend upon their gods, 
and the more ardent their hopes of good from 
them are, fo much the heavier a preffure muft 
their temporal circumftances feel, and fo much 
the greater will the difappointment of their hopes 
be; and, it is impoffible that thefe two things, 
while a clear exhibition of the gofpel continues 
to be made before them, —fhould not ulti 
mately weaken idolatry, and ‘* prepare the way 
of tke Lord.”? When we ftate the awful truths, 
that “-God is no refpecter of perfons;’? that 
«eat the name of Jefus every knee fhould bow; 
that ‘* we muft all appear before the judg- 
ment fear of Chrift’?—and in fhort, that the great. 
eft fages, legiflators and emperors, equally need 
to be faved by Jefus Chrift, with the meaneft and 
vileft of the human race; and that they muft all 
ftand and be judged before Is bar, as if they had 
been common men,—when thele things are ftated, 
the pride of the learned is offended; the exclu. 
sive nature of the Gofpel feems to them full of 
ing Yaou, Shan, Confucius, and Mencius, among the 
f€ ALL WHO HAVE SINNED AND COME SHORT OF THE 
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GLORY Or GoD,” appears in their eyes mot arrogant 
and intolerable. But, even in this hoftility of views 
and feelings, we fee a friendly ally begotten and 
foftering; for, a dormant and apathetic ftate of 
mind, which takes every paft thing upon truft, 
and never ftretches a thought towards man’s fu- 
ture deftinies,—is of all things rhe moft common 
in thefe countries, and the moft unfavorable to 
chriftianity, which requires all the fprings of the 
foul on motion. Now, when thought is excited and 
roufed, though its firft fteps may be perverfe, it 
is in the end ever favorable to the Gofpel.—Jea- 
lous of the Saviour’s final triumph, the learned 
worfhippers of the ancient fages, in their mind 
and in their converfation with each other, infti- 
tute a comparifon between Jefus the fon of God, 
and the mortal objects of their own unbounded 
admiration; and there are no similar inftances on 
record, in which the final refult has not always been, 
to weaken a fuperftitious regard to ancient names 
and errors; to open the mind to inquiry; and to 
produce a reverence for the character of Chrift. 
Indeed, we often obferve a violent ftruggle in the 
minds of fome of the learned about'us, between 
the convictions produced by the light of the Gos- 
pel which is gradually breaking in upon them, 
and their own aceuflomed and unlimited rever- 
ence for the dicta of the ancients. This may be 
fairly attributed to the operation of the truth; for, 
previoufly to their hearing the Gofpel, they: en- 
joyed their delusions quietly; felt no doubts about 
their fyftem; and no mentai ftraggles berween 
light and darknefs, truth and error. Of thofe 
who have occasionally heard the Gofpel in Chi- 
nefe, during a great part of thefe twelye years, 
though only two have made a public profeffion 
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of the Gofpel, yet their efforts among their ree 
latives, and the increafed circulation of good 
books, by their means, are Circumftances of fome 
Importance to us. 
_ At prefent,, with refpect to the facilities which 
thefe miffions poffefs for carrying on the work thus 
begun, they are fuch as follow: in all the ftations out 
of China the protection of the laws, and liberty to 
make known the Gofpel, are enjoyed in their fulleft 
extent; and the head, or central (tation, is in aretired 
place, and healthy climate. Very important helps 
forthe ftudy of the Chinefe language, have been 
prepared; and for the Malay language, a valuable 
Dictionary and Grammar were written and print- 
ed fome time ago, by a gentleman unconnected 
with M ffionary affairs. Ic will be feen from. the 
preceding part of this book, that the Miffions 
poffefs the means of printing in Chinefe, Malay, 
and Englith, to all the extent they can poffibly. 
anticipate a demand for. Connected with the Mis- 
sions, there is a fmall Fund for widows and or~ 
phans, which though at prefent inadequate to fup- 
port even one widow, is increasing, and may tend 
in fome-degree to leffen that: reafonable folicitude 
which every Miffionary, in thefe climates, mutt 
feel about thofe of his family whom he may leave 
hehind him; and. may conlequently tend to in- 
creafe his cheerfulnefs and courage in his labors. 
Plans of co-operation have been laid down, which 
may through the divine bleffing, prove of exten- 
sive and lafting fervice; and give a powerful im- 
pulfe to the general fyftem of our miffionary ex— 
ertions., Two Periodical publications are open 
to alli the members; one in Chinefe for the in- 
formation ofthe heathen, and one in Englith for 
more general purpofes, The inveftigations of — 
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she Chinefe government, literature, hiftory, ré- 
ligion, and manners, whichare carrying on by 
members'‘of the Miffions, will doubtlefs have a 
collateral influence on what the church “considers 
the grand uttrMATuM,—the univerfal fubjection 
of this great Empire tothe Meffiah. —For, though 

thefe do not direétly ‘ caft down isu iat nea 
up vallies—or make the rough places plain ;”’ ) et 
they will frequently ferve to difeover the extent, 
the magnitude, and the dimensions of the ob- 
ftacles which lie in the way; and’ may often 
fhew how, and when, and which of, the means 
pointed our in Scripture, may be mofl ffectually 
applied to remove the difficulrtes, and to effect the 
end propofed. A library of European, Cninefe, 
Malay, and other Indian books, has been formed 
for fome time paft at the central ftation; and may 
become extensive, or at leaft fufficiently fo, for 
all the purpofes of thefe Miffions; and there is a 
near profpect of being able to prepare native 
youth, for the office of fchool. mafters, catechifts, | 
or Miffionaries.—Several theological ticarifess 

and works of fome extent on the holy Scriptures, 
are in courfe of prepararion, which, if their au- 
thors be fpared to finifh, or if they be'taken up 
and completed by thofe that furvive,—will prove, 

it is prefumed, of effential fervice to the caufe of 
the Gofpel, and prevent the necéflity of men, 
who poffefs good preaching talents and ‘active ha- 
bits, confining themfelves to the dry labors’ of 
the mere ftudent, and leave them greater leifure: 
for the more animating and more immediately; 
ufeful work of preaching. Such, without referve,’ 
or exaggeration, is the prefent ftate of the’ ‘Uleras 
ganges Miffions; and the ENCOURAGING Circum— 
ftances, feem vaftly to overbalance thofe of a 
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contrary nature. They infpire hope, and call for 
renewed vigor of exertion. The labors already 
exccured, the facilities provided, and the pofts taken. 
poffeffion of, are in a great meafure owing to the 
considerations which were annually prc ffed on 
the attention of the Directors of our Society, du- 
ring the firft six years of the Chinefe Miffion, 
and to the plans which were formed in China, in 
1814. . Thofe plans have been partly noticed 
above, (fee page 132 to 140,) and by the kind- 
nefs of a gracious providence, they are now ina 
fair train of accomplifhment. To follow Mag out 
till they bring forth extensive good to the 
Ultra-ganges nations; to’ employ’ hg ANY 
the’ means which have been for fome years in 
actual operation; to cultivate with affiduous 
care, the-fields now within our reach, ‘but to con- 
sider almoft NOTHING EFFECTED TILL THE GOSPEL 
GtT A FOOTING IN CHINA; to perfevere with un- 
remitting diligence; and tolook up daily by faith 
and prayer to Him, who alone can “ give 
the increafe,’—is' the duty of all concerned. 
While we have reafon to’ be humbled that more 
has not been done, and to better purpofe; we 
have alfo abundant caufe of gratitude to God that 
our lives have been fpared’ fo long, and that 
some things, likely to have a happy influence on 
the final falvation of thefe countries, have been 
effected. What is'farther neceffary may be com- 
prehended in three particulars; laborers, means, 
and fuccefs. More trasorersare wanted in all the 
departments of the Miffions—for Chinefe and» 
Malay—to act in the capacity of traét-diftri- 
buters—readers—catechifts— teachers of youth— 
_and itinerant, or fettled preachers.—In regard to 
MEANS, the annual expence of the five Miffions 
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now exifting, including the expence of paffages, 
the fupport. of Miffionaries, of the. prefs, of 
fchools, and the rent, on building, of houfes, &c.—is 
very considerable, and the eftablifhment of 
other Miffions which are in view, will alfo be fo. 
great and heavy am expenee, as is quite damping 
to look. forward to. But we hope tn Him “ whofe 
is the earth andiall chat it contains,’ and look ta the 
friends of chriftiant y im India, Europe, and, 
America. i, 
-Suce+ss may be viewed .wo ways: as to the pre- 
pstaiion of means for the extensive diffusion of 
knowledge; and as tothe actual ‘* inrning of many to 
r ghieousness.”? The former kind of fuccefs has, in 
fome meafure, attended the Miffions. For the 
leuter, we greatly long, and would earneftly pray. 
We have no doubt of the final triumph—-f the. 
Gofpel over Mahometanifm and all the pagan 
religions of China. But we cannot allow ourfelves: 
to fuppofe that this will be the work of one, or 
two, or five ages. In thinking of fuccefs our 
wifhes and our judgment feem at variance—the 
former, impatient to fee China, and this Archipe 
lago,-actually evangelized and turned to righteous- 
nefs; and the latter, telling us that much - la- 
ber and many infttuments are yet wanted; that. 
feveral generations of time muft roll away; and 
that we fhall be long, dead, and our bones and 
flcfh undiftinguithable from the mafs of our mother 
earth,—before this glorious event can take 
place. Yet we “ plough in hope;” “ knowing, 
that our labor fhatl not be ia vain in the Lord,” . 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 
- ACCOUNT OF THE MALAY BOOKS.* 
The liberty and ufe of the prefs are very va. 
luable privileges and afford to the Miffionary, the 
unfpeakable advantage of making the Gofpel of 
Jefus Chrift known in diftant parts of the world, 
as well.as in the field of his immediate labours. 
But there arealfo difficulties attending the prefs, 
arising from various caufes; as the falfe fyftems of 
unchriftianized people; the fpiritual dominion of 
the priefts, forbidding their people to think and 
judge for themfelves; the whole routine of their 
worfhip which is mere form and ceremony; and 
the pride, prejudices, and jealousies whichthe reign 
of ignorance, fuperftition, and falfehood, gene- 
rates, The firft productions, will always need much 
improvement on account of a fuperficial know, 
ledge of the language, of the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, the manner of expreffing religious ideas, &c. 
and thefe difficulties increafe where there is but 
little choice of words, as is the cafe in the Malay 
language, [Here the reader is requefted to re- 
fer back by the rhe figures, to the preceding lift 
of books. ] 
No. 34. The ten Commandments and the Lord's 
prayer, and No. 35, Watts’ firft Catechifm, were 
tranflated during the firft 10 months of ftudy, and 
foon after printed. But they are not fo plain as 
books of that defcription fhould be, owing to a 





* For this paper, the author is mdebted to the Rev. C. 
H. Thomsen. 
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want of fufficient acquaintance with the idiom of 
the Malay language. They are literal, but a too 
ftriG& attention to the formation of derivatives, and 
a deficient arrangement of words, make them found 
harfh to the ear ofa Malay. Several expreffionsthey 
considered at firft very objectionable, e. g. jealous, 
as applied to God, in the fecond Commandment. 
Tt never occurs in that fenfe in their books as far as 
I can learn, but only as expreffing jealoufy or ra- 
ther fufpicion of the hufband over his wife. The 
epithets, father, our father which art in heaven, 
the only begotten of the father, &c.—they thought 
very repugnant to the spirituality and purity of 
the divine Being, and implying corporality and 
carnal affections. A man once afked, if God were 
married and beyat children. For the fame rea- | 
fons they objected to the expreffion “ the Son 
of God.” —In a tranflation of the facred Scrip- 
tures, there is no way of avoiding giving offence 
in fuch cafes, without doing injury tothe meaning: 
but in an abftract treatife of religion, circumlo- 
cutions may be fubftiruted. In reprinting the 
above mentioned Catechifm, feveral alrerations 
were made; some parts entirely new moulded, and 
the whole comprised in twenty-three queftions 
and anfwers. Part of the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew was added, to fill up 16 pages, anda fhort 
morning and evening prayer, accompanied with a 
few queftions and anfwers on the nature of prayer, 
and the neceflity of divine aid to perform this 
duty aright. | “q 

36. A tranflation of part of the Gospel of 
Matthew. The Batavia edition of the Ma lay 
Scriptures printed in 1758,* under the patronage 


nae eg Ee lc ae ee 
* The edtion printed in Amsterdam, in the Roman 
character, in 1733, seems to be the same performance. 
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of Jacob Mofel, the Governor General of the 


Dutch Eaft Indies, has certainly many excel- 


Jencies, and considered particularly as the firft, it 
deferves notice. Thofe worthy men (for it was 
the work of feyeral) poffeffed many literary ad- 
vantages, and had an extensive acquaintance 
with the Arabic language. If literary acquire- 
ments were the only qualifications for trans- 
lating the facred Scriptures, perhaps few would 
be found adequate for the tafk of improving 
or revising that able performance. Setting aside 
its various dialects, the Malay language in ge- 
neral may be ane into four branches; ViZ. 
The court language, or BAHSA DALAM, in which 
their Commentaries are written; it is in fact no- 
thing different from the common written lan- 


guage of the people, except that it is fuller of | 


Arabic words; of this clafs is alfo their epis- 
tolary writing. The fecond is the ftyle in which 
mercantile concerns are tranfacted, this is lefs 
pure than the former, and little attention is paid 
to grammatical rules. The third is the language 
of the market or the common colloquial or vulgar 
dialect; it is a mixture of alk languages. The 
fourth is that dialeét, or rather ftyle, in which 
their books are written. If any thing can be con- 
sidered as a model of the Malay language, this 
is entitled to it. The Malay Scriptures above 
mentioned, abound with Arabic words, where the 
Malay would in many cafes have anfwered; the 
phrafeology i is alfo too formal and ftiff, and in fe- 
veral inftances incon{cnant with the idiom of the 
Malay, and we need not wonder that many words 
in the courfe of nearly a whole century, are be- 
‘come obfolete. Jf thefe things be altered, and 
the whole rendered ina ftyle, as nearly as can be 
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Pane with propriety, to that of their own books, 
the Scriptures will be received and read with as 
much eagernefs by the Malays a as by any other peo- 
ple. Ic is true, the prefent \ version is read by the 
inhabitants of Weteral of the caftern iflands, and 
I believe, ‘underftood too in the Roman character; 
burt fill it is among thofe only that haye already 
embraced chriftianity. Thefe people have, since 
the firft introduction of chriftianity among them, 
cultivated the language in their fchools, and 
taught their children to read the Bible, and na- 
tive. teachers have been ‘raifed up out of thefe 
f{chools to teach its facred contents to others. it 
have been credibly told by a gentleman in high 
office, that the troops in the late rebellion in one 
of the eaftern iflands, were actually headed by 
the principal of their teachers, or bifhop, who. 
gave the word of command with the Bible open 
in his hand; he was taken and committed to con- 
finement. “ They that take the fword fhall pe- 
rifh by the fword.?? In Batavia, the Scriptures 
have been read, and divine fervice carried on in 
the fame high Malay for many years; but the 
principal clergyman in the Dutch Church has 
acknowledged to me, that the Malay preaching 
and the Malay books had never been adapted for — 
general inftruction: both being above the com- 
prehension of the ‘people in general. Accord-_ 
ingly, an Auxiliary Bible Society was formed 
in Batavia, about the year 1815, to furnith the 
Malay Chriftians with a tranflation of the New 
Teftament in low Malay. The written language 
of the Malays is the fame in all the Malay coun- 
tries, except that in Java, a few Javanefe words, 

and in fome parts of Sumatra; fome Tadina 
words have been retained. Who does not fee 
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then the importance of rendering the Scriptures 
into that ftyle of language which is .underftood | 
by all the numerous tribes of the Malay popu- 
lation, 

37- A Malay Spelling Book, containing the 
complete Malay alphabet., Each character has a 
triple power, conftituted by three vowel points 
which aré not marked in their books, but im- 
plied. —They are a, i, u. Thus alif, the only pro- 
per vowel in all the alphabet requires, one of 
thefe points to fix its relative power. 34 Pages 
ate employed to fiow the formation of mono- 
’ fyllables. The vowel points are, ‘* diatas,”’ above; 
“dibawah,”? below; and «dihadapan,” in the front. 
Thus alif diatas founds a, as a in father—Alif di- 
bawah i; as ce in eel—Alif dihadapan u, as 00 in 
food. The. vowel point is not put between the 
confonants as in other languages, but after, as bb 
diatas, a literally bba forms bab; bb dibaivan i, 
literally bbi, forms bib; bb. dihadapun u,. literally 
bbu forms bub,—After the monofy lables, there 
follow 4 pages of diffyllables, going regular- 
ly through the alphabet. Then follow 4 pages 
containing the primitives of verbs with three of 
the principle derivitives of each, arranged alpha- 
betieally. ---And at the end, area few.eafy read- 
ing leffons on moral fubjects, in a didactic form. 

§. A new Catechifm, containing the grand 
doctrines of falvation, in a fuitable and sim. 
ple form, adapted for the comprehension of peo- 
ple, whofe minds are deftitute of any Ane eSee 
of chriftian principles. 

39. A Tract on the being of God, founded on 
Heb. xi. 6. Ic is an exhortation of a general kind 
‘to the consideration and fear of.that God in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being. 
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4o. A few Hymns.---No. 1. A morning Hymn, 
on “the Lord is a fun and fhield.”’---No, 2. An 
evening Hymn, on ‘I am the light of the world.” 
No. 3. The firft Pfalm.---No. 4. “Come Holy 
Spirit,”’ .&c.---No. 5. The fifty fir Pfalm_—-- 
No. 6. The Publican and Pharifee. The laft is 
the composition of a friend. The others, are for 
fubftance, drawn out of fome old Malay Pfalm 
books, compofed formerly by Dutch Malay Mi- 
nifters, in Java. ep 


41. A Tra& on human depravity, founded on. 


Pfalm cxix. 9. Explaining the paffage, fhewing 
the origin of the depravity of the heart; the 
way in which it fhews itfelf; the confequences; 
direction to the means of purification; con- 
cluding with the prayer, of one that is fensible of 
it and wifhes deliverance from it. etaeeie 

42. A fhort Exposition of the ten Command- 


ments. The firft five are very little more than — 


a mere outline to be enlarged upon in fuiure. 


The 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth, are more full, and the 


sins forbidden and the duties commanded, defined 
with a particular view to the ftate of the Malays. 


Le 


43. The principle doctrines of the Gofpelina 


devotional form. The Exposition on the Com-— 


mandments—the new Catechifm and this devo- 


tional piece are ftitched together. They form 
together a very brief view of divine truth. 
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No. If. 


Miscellaneous thoughts on the political, moral, and 
; religious staie of Ustra-ganges India. 


Tie Ultra-ganges, or Indo-Chinefe nations, may 
be considered as commencing with Burmah, and 
ftretching eaft-ward along the continent to the 
ifles of Japan, including the Malayan Archipe- 
lago, and the vaft groups of iflands lying between 
Pulo Penang and Corea. Thefe embrace fome 
of the moft populous and interefling countries 
~underheaven. They contain a full third’ ofthe 
human race; and from avariety of considerations, 
have moft urgent claims on the benevolence and 
commiferation of Miffionary, Societies. That, in 
regard to civilization the beft of them are cen- 
turies. behind the Jeaft improved nation in ‘Eu- 
rope, no one who poffeffes any knowledge of the 
hiftory. of both, will for an inftant deny. ‘Many of 
the tribes living in the interior parts of the iflands, 
ftill continue in the wildeft ftate of favage life; while 
the chief part of the inhabitants of the Archipelago, 

are in the comparative fcale, but femi-barbarians.: 
All the governments of the Ultra- -ganges nations. 
are Desporisms; and many of them tyrannical in 
a very high degree. To exalt and aggrandize 
privileged orders of men, and keep the people in 
a low, degrading fervitude, ever children in under- 
ftanding, and the vaffals. of arbitrary power,— 
feems the uniform tendency of every native go- 
vernment on. this side of India, without- the ex- 
ception of one. Their conftitutions feem framed 
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on this principle, and the fpirit of their laws tends 
to this end. In as far as the theory of their go- 
vernments may be inveftigated and reduced to ge- 
neral philofophical principles; and the annual de- 
tails of the executive power, laid open to public 
view; in fo far will this proposition appear con- 
firmed: particular temporary exceptions cannot in= 
validate it. The report of a traveller who begins to 
defcribe a country before he has lived three months 
in it; to pronounce on its literature before he has’ 
learnt its language; and eulogize its laws before he 
has feen the developement of a single principle of 
the government,—ought to be received with fome 
referve; for, though perhaps the only means from 
which the public can for the time form a judg-’ 
ment of that country, future refearches, made un- 
der more favorable circumftances, will very like- 
ly givea different view of the fubje&t. Such is 
the tendency of the native governments of the 
Ultra-ganges nations; and it will be well jor thé 
London Miffionary Society, and every other that 
may attempt the fpread of the Gofpel in thefe 
parts, to keep this in view. Potrrrics do not, it is 
admitted, from any part of the object of Miffion-. 
ary Societies; yet it is of the firft importance for 
them to form a correct judgment of the INTELLEC- 
TUAL Character of the people whofe condition they 
aim to ameliorate,—and who knows not that the 
leading characteriftics of every government, have 
amighty influence on the progrefs of intellect and 
_ the formation of moral chara@ter? They are ine 
deed actually and faithfully tranfcribed in the 
hearts of the people, fo ‘that one totally unac— 
quainted with the particular qualities of a° go~ 
vernment ‘may, @ posteriore, be fully perfuaded of 
what its nature is, from the conduct: and charac~ 
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ter of the people. Liserry, in the European ac- 
ceptation of the word, is totally unknown under 
the native governments; therefore Miffionaries 
muft not expect it—but, fhould previoufly to 
their coming forth, firmly refolve to bear with 
patience and peace, all the inconveniences that 
may arife from living under governments, in their 
nature the very reverfe of thofe under which they 
may haye been brought up; and under all the va- 
rious forms of legiflative adminiftration fhould be 
prepared ‘f to be fubject to the powers that be.” 
From thefe caufes, vigorous intellect, improved 
underftanding, independence of mind, compre- 
hensivenefs of view, and an open unfufpecting 
frankne(fs of disposition,—are rare things in this 
part of the world—and {till more fo where the fys- 
tem of idolatry is of a degrading kind. It is how. 
ever the peculiar glory of the Gofpel that it is 
fuited to all the different degrees of underftand- 
ing among men—vigor and comprehension of in- 
tellect are not abfolutely neceflary in order to its 
reception—it is indeed in many cafes the parent 
of them. 

The religions of Ultra-ganges India, are three: 
the Pagan, the Mahometan, and the Chriftian. 
Burmah, Tibet, Siam, Cambodja, Cochin-China, 
China, and Japan, are over fpread with the Bud- 
dhiftic idolatry, whilft a very considerable por- 
_ tion of the Chinefe, and of the people tributary 
- tothat Empire, is infected with a vain atheistical 
philofophy, which recognizes no God, and which 
acknowledges no hereafter. The people, i. ¢. the 
great mafs, all ‘“* worfhip the work of their own. 
hands.’? Various other forms of idolatry, not 
yet clearly defcribed, are found to exift, in the 
interior of fome of the iflands, where human fa- 
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ened are areved. The early siete of Hin- 
dooifm on Java, Sumatra, &c. and the traces of 
which remain to this day,—has been fully proved 
by Sir Stampford Raffles, in his large and in- 
terefting .hiftory of Java—and from whofe pen 
the public wait for fomething new respecting the 
land now under his Government. 

The Mauomeran faith prevails, more or lefs, in 
the chief countries of Ultra~-Ganges India; has en- 
tirely fpread over fome of the Malay countries; and 
runs along the coaft of moft of the Archipelagian 
ThésLeven that of Borneo, and the Celebes. In 


_ forme places it has a ftrong ecclesiaftical eftablith- 


ment, which will not be easily over-thrown. Sez 
veral versions of the Koran, or part thereof, have 
been made, three of which we have heard of—viz. 
one into the Chinefe, one into the Malay, and one 
into the Maccaflar language. In thofe copies read 
in the Mofques, the Arabic fills one column of 
ihe page, and the tranflation into the vernacular 
tongue, the other. It is highly probable that the 
Koran, or parts thereof, and the Ritual of Iflamifm, 
have been rendered into various other languages 
of eaftern India, though we have not obtained cer- 
tain information refpecting fuch versions. The 
nature of Iflamifm was known in Europe centuries 
ago; it would therefore be fuperfluous to fay any 
on that fubject here. We may juft obferve thar, 

furrounded as the profeffors of this faith, here- 
abouts are, with idolaters of various defcriptions, 
it is not to be wondered ar, ifthey lofe their rever- 
ence for the prime article of their religion, the uni- 
ayv'or Gop and be found, as is fometimes actually 
the cafe, “ doing fervice to them whoare by nature 
no gods.’’ So fecble is the influence of their be- 
liet in the doctrine of providence, that they repofe 
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as firm a faith in fpells, charms, ghofts, and dis-~ 


mal tales, as any of the blind idolatrous nations 
about them. Indeed, we ceale to wonder at this; 


when we fee Roman Catholic Chriftians worthip- 


ping at the fhrine of fome Pagan or Mahometan 
faint, and Proteftant Chriftians (to the everlifting 
reproach of their principles) calling in the aid of 
heathen conjurers to difcover thefrs, and charm 
away the rheumatifin! This leads us to fay a word 
on. the ftate of chrittianity in the Ulira-ganges 
nations, 

Curistranity, wader the two princigal forms in 
which it appears in Europe, viz the Catholic and 
Proteftanr, has been pirtially made known in fe- 
veral of thefe | countries, for fome ages paft.. The 
Porruguefe carried their faith along with their 
arms, and planted the former wherever the ra- 
vages or conquelts of the latter extended. The 
Spaniards did the fume. Gov and. Micao were 
early the chief feats of the Portuyuefe Ecclesias- 
tical authority in India; Luconia, of Manilla, 
that of the Spanifh. The Catholic Miffions yet 
exifting in thefe countries, are four: the Por- 
tuguefe, the Spanith, the French, and the Italian. 
On this side of India, the Portuyuefe have Mis- 
sions in Malacca, Timor, Micao, and China. 
The Spanifh Miffions are ehte ay in| Manilla and 
the Philippian Ifles; Tung king; and the remains 
of a Miffion in China. The French M.ffions ex- 
ift in Penang, Siam, Cochin-china, and fome re- 
mains of them fill in China, The Italian are 
thofe of the Society de Propayanda Fide, and 
are nearly extinct. Thefe four Miffions have each 
a clerical gentleman, commonly aa aged Miffion- 


ary, residing in Macao, as agent for the Mis-- 
-sions, who is alfo a correfponding director. The 
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prefent ftate of the Catholic Miffions ig very litle 
known. The perfecutions they have fuffered in 
China and other countries, together with the 
long interval of efacient communication with the 
Continent of Europe, during the late war, have 
greatly weakened them; perhaps entirely extin- 
guifhed them in fome places. 

Some remarks on the Catholic religion as pro- 
Pagated in China, have been made in the for- 
ner part of this work. The writer could wifh 
thata regard to truth did not compel him either to 
be terally silent, or to fpeak in the moft unfavor- 
able terms, of the ftate of religion among the Ca- 
tholic¢s in the European colonies of Ultra-ganges 
Fadia. Bur is it not the obfervation of every one 
who has beftowed the leaft attention to the fubject, 
that extreme ignorance, grofs fuperftition, unbear- 
able pride; connected with fqualid poverty, and 
the neglect of businefs, are the characteriftics of 
the mafs of the lower claffes of Catholics, parti- 
cularly of Portuguefe defcendants? and in many 
cafes, is there not visible fuch a depravity of mo- 
rals, as is quite painful to every reflecting mind? 
This mult indeed, be a fource of the greateft prief 
tothe well difpofed clergymen who labor among 
them: How pitiable is it that the idolatrous fapers 
ftitions of China do not exceed in proffnefs, fome 
of thofe practifed in the adorable name of Jc fus, 
by this community! How lamentable that true 
rcligion fhould have fo exceeding ly. degenerated, 
as 10 be fearcely aiftingutfhable from the moft 
fenfelefs and difgufting forms of Pagauifin! How 
much is to be desired that pious and enlightened 
menin the Romith Communion, would “ purge 
out the old leaven, that their Church may bé anew 
lump.” 
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The Protestant Fatru was planted in feveral 
pirts of the farther eaft, by eminent Datch cler- 
gymen, par‘icularly in ‘the Moluccas. The pu- 
rity of their doétrines, and the diligence of their 
labors, are manife(t at this day in the valuable 
theological treatifes which they have handed 
down. At Milacca and Java, the chief atrention 
of the clergy feems to have been directed to the 
European community, and comparatively little 
done for the heathen. After the Dutch colonies 
fell under French influence, a fid reverfe in re- 
gird to religion, commenced. Now, it is hoped, 
things are improving since the re-poff Monof them 
by the Netherlands Government. But, are not 
the proofs of an awful degeneracy in doctrine and 
practice {till too manifeft? Is it not much to be 
feared, that the fcepticifm of the continen- 
tal fchools of Philofophy, has poifoned the 
fources of Theology at home? Is nor the loofe, 
demoralizing, and libertine tendency of infidel 
principles, but too visible? Is not the public prof- 
anation of the latter half of God’s holy day, coun- 
tenanced too often by the example of perfons in 
public life—fometimes even of the miniffers of re- 
ligion.themfelves,—xr fubject of jult and deep re- 
gret? Is it not to be feared, that the total neg- 
lect of all religion by many Proteftants, forms as 
mighty a barrier in the way of the conversion of 
the heathen, as the grofs fuper{titions of Catho- 
lics? Shall we allow ourfelves to fuppofe that 
vice, grofs or refined, is lefs hateful to the Deity 
than fuperftition? While we juftly confefs thac 
the empty pageantry of maffes and proceffions, is 
altogether unacceptable to that bleffd Being, 
who never appointed them, “ nor required them 
at our hand,” fhall we fo far impofe on ourfelves 
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as to imagine that infidelity under the cloik of 
liberal fentiment, or irreligion under the pretexe 
of avoiding a mean and degrading fuperftition, — 
will be pleasing in His sight? Is there not a loud 
call, by the circumftinces of the times, on all 
Proteftants in Ultra-ganges India, to roufe them- 
felves to holinefs and purity of converfition; and 
to fhow zeal for the propagation of the true fairl? 
The zeal of the Pioteftant clergy, and of chriftians 
of various denominations, on the Welt of the 
Ganges, may juftly provoke the zeal of their 
brethren in thefe parts. In Ultra-Ganges India 
there are now three Proteflant ‘Miffions, viz. 
thofe of the Netherlands Miffionary Society, 
revived since the Peace; thofe of the Englifh and 
American Baptift’ Miffionary Societies; and thofe 
cf the London Miffivnary Society, or the Ultra- 
ganges Millions, above dcfcribed. The ficlds are 
vaft.—There is abundant fpace for all. Had 
each of thefe three Miffions, an hundred laborers 
ready to fend forth, they might, by proper care 
in the felection of pefts, all find room and Jabor 
without coming in contact with each other; and 
when difperfed over the vaft and thickly peopled 
regions Of Eaftern India, we fhould ftill have caufe 
to fay— what are thefe among fo many !?— 
Two Protreftant ecclesiaftical eftablifhments have 
extended to thefe regions, viz. the Dutch Re- 
_ formed Church, and the Church of Englind. The 
Dutch Reformed Church has for its range ef ope- 
ration, all the colonies of Netherlands India; and 
the Church of England has Penang, Bencoolen, 
and the Britifh Factory in China,—three mott im- 
portance pofts, from which the word of life may 
found out to the furrounding- countries. Supine- 
-nefs and inactivity in the great work of Evange- 
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lizing the. heathen, have been too much the re- 
proech and sin of every Chriftian community, and 
particularly of privileged bodies of chriftians— 
but the age of fupinenefs is over. Every body 
of chriftians, is fhaking off the dormant indolence 
of former days, and rousing itfelf to action. We 
cannot therefore, but look with fome degree of 
hope to thefe two Church eftablifhments, each of 
which p-ffeffvs vaft means ar commind, both tn 
regard to wealth and talent, for the illumination 
of the heathen, Why meget tvere not ve / me 
gencral f[-ftem of unton and cc~operation, form:d be- 
twern thefe two ecclesiafiical b dies, and ibe various 
M fionary eflablifpments, on the broad principes of 
Proicftanifn, for the purpofe of dffusing our holy 
religion through the indo-Chinefe nations? To me, 
this does not appear an impoffible thing, if the 
objet were well defined, and the principles of 
co-operation few and simple. But, without re- 
gird to this, much may be done by each of thefe 
bodies, in its own fphere. And how can a con- 
sistent Proteftant, whatever be his rank or office, 
fatisfy his confcience to fpend a few years in 
fuch moral waftes as thefe, without ever attempt- 
ing todo any thing forthe illumination of the 
heathen about him? Can he recline with com. 
fort on his dying pillow, and fay: ‘I have done 
what I could ?”? Ifa public and highly diftinguifh. 
ed character, decorated with ticks and honorary 
diftinétions, what: joy can thefe withering laurels 
afford him, amidft fecret reproofs of confcience, 
for profeffing to believe doctrines the influence of 
which he never difplayed; and to revere, as ex- 
clusively from God, a fy{tem which he never took 
the leaft pains to make known to others? 

~ Among many and greater obftacles to the evan- 
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gelizing of thefe countries and iflands, there are 
THREE, the hurtful influence of which will be 
felt more or lefs: viz. Stavyery, Opium, and 
GamBLinc. Few of the enormities committed 
on the Malayan feas, or the horrid fcenes of de- 
bauchery and blood fhed which are fo often ex- 
hibiced, but may be traced to one, or all of thefe 
fources; and they are too profitable to thofe who 
patronize or encourage them, to hope that a 
fpeedy check will be impofed on them. 

Happily, in as far as the European Gop 
vernments are concerned, Stavery it may be 
hoped, will not be in exiftcnce fifty years hence; 
and their influence may goa great way with fome 
of the native powers. But while this inhuman 
traffic exifts, it will caufe M fionaries, efpecially - 
in parts lefs frequented by Europeans, to be ree 
girded with diftruft and fufpicion; and there is a 
clafs of Low MERC:NARY TRADERS whofe intereft 
it is to mifreprefent the defigns of thofe who feck 
the melioration of the heathen. I do not mean 
refpectable merchants, and fea firing men of es- 
tablifhed character, for whom I entertain a high 
regard, and to whom this bafe practice is as ab- 
horrent as it ts to myfelf, 

The vafl confumption of Optum on this side 
of India, is the fource of fo many evils among the 
people, and yet of fo much gain to the merchants, 
that L utterly defpair of faying any thing on the 
fubjeét that will not be regarded with the moft 
fovereign contempt and diflike. I cannot, how- 
ever, but regard it as one of the many obftacles 
which hinder the moral improvement of Eaftern 
India and China. . 

That Gameautne fhould be_praétifed, is no mat- 
ter of wonder; but that a practice fo deftiugtive 
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of focial order, and which fo effectually impover- 
ifhes a large portion of the peoplé, to enrich a. 
few, generally of the worft characters, fhould have 
ever been fanctioned by any Chriftian Govern- 
ment, and a portion of public revenue derived 
rtrerefriim, furnifhes juft caufe of aftonifhment. 
Ic has indeed been faid, that the only leyitimare 
means of difcouraging the practice, is to put cers 
tain burdens opon it—that its operation on the 
circumftances of the people, being thus mude 
more painful, they may of their own accord céale 
from it. Bur to this fpécious argument it may 
be replied; Firft, that gambling is in bad repute 
among the ber and wife heathen. Many Chi- 
nefe writers particularly have treated the fubject 
in a very fenstble manner, and pointed out clear- 
ly the dangets of it to perfons, families, and the 
public; fo that any Chriftian Government pute 
ting an entire ftop to gambling, has the opie 
nions, I may even fay, the confciences, of this 
valuable clafs of the community on its side. That 
the Chinefe are great gamblers, is admitted; but 
this is a violation of principles which they are 
taught to refpect.—Secondly, However good the 
pestGn of the Government that derives a farm 
from this fource may be, the people form very 
different ideas thereof: they consider it as a fource 
of too much profit to the public Treafury, to be 
difpenfed with. They fee an annual revenue de- 
rived from ir, and likewife the heads of the farm 
frequently accumulating wealth thereby. Some 
fober Chinefe have faid—* In our country, gamb- 
ling to be fure prevails very much—but every 
fensible man considers it a fource of the greateft 
evil. What judgment then, fhall we form of a 
Government which licences and fupports a 
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practice that involves fo many in quarrels, 
riors, and deep poverty? You tell us to reform: 
bur fee how your weflern Governments act. Is it 
poffible there can be any true benevolence to the 
inferior people, while the legiflitor gives them 
up as a prey to a few licenced depredators?”’— 
Such are the views of fome fober heathen. If 
Chrifttian Governments regard their own public 
character in the eyes of the nations around them, 
they will for ever ceafe to draw the fmalleft por- 
tion of revenue from this channel.—Thirdly, It is 
to be feared thar the licencing of gambling houfes, 
tends exceedingly to encourage the practice in- 
ftead of diminithing it. Thofe that take the 
firms muft raife the money from fome quarter, 
and: we find that they have uniformly in their 
pav, a fet of the moft worthlefs wretches, dis- 
perfed through the people, to encourage and 
tempt men to gamble—even little children, fent 
forth to purchale fome fmall article for family ufe, 
are entangled by thefe on their way—induced to 
venture their few pence, which they almoft uni- 
formly lofe, and have to return weeping. to their 
poor parents, who probably have not another 
pice behind! 

The intervals of reft which the people have 
from their work, are taken up in gambling, which 
fo engroffes their thoughts as to leave no time 
for receiving inftruction, or leifure to think of 
fubjects conneated with eternity. —Thefe obftacles 
are, it is allowed, of a minor fort; but powerful 
enough to create the ruin of the perfons, and fa- 
milics of thoufands; to corrupt the morals of 
youth; and very materially to impede the progrefs 
of Knowledge. They create abundant work for the 


magiftrate, and increafe the Miffionary’s diffi- 
culties. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. ‘JOSEPH AT MACAO, AND 
: STATE OF THE “CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

For the following paper, my acknowledgements 
are due to a gentleman from the Continent. of — 
Europe, who has resided long in Macao, and — 
from whofe pen the public may fhortly expect to 
be gratified with an hiftory of that ifland, which 
will contain miny curious and interefting notices 
relative to the coaft of China, and the foreign 
trade. 

“« The College of St. Jofeph at Macao, was 
founded by the Jefuits, who ufed to inftruct — 
fome of their pupils in the fciences there. The 
Jefuits were expelled from it in the year 1762. — 
In 1784,fit was granted by Her Moft Faithful Ma- 
jefty, to her fubjects, the Priefts of the Miffionary 
Congregation. By order of the Prince Regent of | 
Portugal, a yearly fum of 6000 taels is affigned by 
the Senate of Macao, for the performance of di- 
vine fervice, the fupport of the Seminary, and the 
“maintenance of the profeffors and fcholars. There 
are six Huropean Tutors or profeffors, the fenior 
of whom is called the Superior, i. e. of all living 
within the precin¢ts of the College. To each o 
them are allotted 240 taels per annum, for their - 
_perfonal expenfes and table charges. The prin- 
cipal objectof this Inftitution, being to provide — 
the Miffions of China and other countries, with 
-fuitable and proper teachers, young Chinefe and 
others, inclined to become chriftians and priefts, 
_are.admitted gratis. Their expenfes are defray- 
ed, by a yearly allowance for every individual, 
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of 1sotaels. They are taught to read and write: 
they learn the Portuguefe and Latin grammars; 
Latin, arithmetic, rhetoric, philofophy, and theo- 
logy; and when thefe young perfons persist in the 
desire of being initiated into the myfteries of 
priefthood, holy orders are conferred upon them: 
fuch individuals commonly remain 10 or 12 years 
in the College. In 1815, there were eight Chinefe 
“and two Malays living in the Seminary, besides 
sixteen boys born at Macao. 

“ The Superior, with the approbation of his 
colleagues, admits them, on their paying a trifling 
fum for boarding. This is reduced, when’ pa- 
rents are very poor, to the mere expenfe of 
clothing. Other children, who are living with 
their father and mother, come at the fixed hours 


to the Le@tures on thofe fciences, which have al- ~ 


ready been enumerated. To thofe fciences may. 
be added, inflructions occasiaqnally delivered, on 
mathematics; 30d the Chinefe, French, and Eng- 
lith languages. Some of the young Portuguefe 
enter the priefthood; others devote themfelves to 
profeffions more congenial with their inclination. 

«« The head of this congregation resides in Eu- 
rope. ~ To-him the College muft give an account 
of ‘its labours and proceedings; and the Supe- 
rior of the College ought to deliver yearly to the 
Senate of Macao, a lift containing the number of 
Profeffors and Chinefe ftudents, which the city 
~has to provide for. 

“In the year 1819, it was s reported that there 
were in feveral parts. of China, Tung-king, Co- 
chin-China, and Siam, 14 Bifhops, 7 Apoftolic 
Vicars, 43 European Miffionaries, 239 native 
Priefts, and 585,000 Roman Catholic Chriftians,”* 
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wNow dV. 


A brief consideration of the use which Mission- 
aries ought to make of the opposition of some men, 
and tve commendation of others. 


Basroes the prejudices and depravity of the 
heathen, Miffionaries have to ftruggle with the 
Impatience, the unbelief, and the infirmities 
of their own nature. They have to ftand out 
againft the opposition of their enemies; and to 
bear up under many unpleafant things from their 
friends. They are not, or ought not to be, in- 
{ensible of the one or the other. : 
The objections they meet with, differ in their 
{trength, according to the prepoffeflions, the in- 
formation, the acutenefs, or the fcepticifm of 
their authors. Men whofe minds are governed 
folely by political views, or by a regard to the 
opinion of fociety, fometimes, with apparent cor- 
diality, fhake them by the hand; fpeak well of 
their object; manifeft politenefs to them in com- : 
pany; and make liberal promifes of doing every 
thing they can to. promote their views,—and 
fhould Miffionaries be simple enough to credit 
all this, they might very foon consider. them-. 
felves the favorites of the great, and the bofom 
friends of chief men. But we muft not allow 
ourfelves to be fo impofed upon. We know that 
much is often promifed where abfolutely nothing 
is intended; that many things are {poken well of, 
while a mere compliment is paffed; that in thefe 
countries many men cultivate the intercourfe of 
Miffionaries, to make their own folitude more 
bearable, who would hardly feel comfortable to 
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be difcovered in friendly converfation with them, 
by the gay and the fafhionuble; and that fome ap- 
‘pear to approve, fandction, and fupport our plans, 
folely to gain their own ends, while they are fecret- 
ly indifferent, perhaps heartily oppofed, to the ob- 
jects which are deareft to us. From fuch men we 
have no right to look for more than what may be 
called oFRICELAL CIVILITIES, AND COMPLIMENTS 
oF course. Others make inquiry about our labors 
and fuccefs, as if they really felt an intereft there- 
in, while their air and manner feems to fay— 
‘© Your motives are, it is to be prefumed, very 
good, but you will find yourfelves miftaken. Your 
fuccefs is not equal to the hopes: you have che- 
rifhed.’”?> There are fome cold hearted, felf-con- 
ceited moralifts, who fneeringly fay—‘* Ah! they 
have not yet converted the Chinefe—nor yet the 
Malays—nor yet the Hindoos, &c.—it is pre- 
fumed, they will come to. a more {uber ftate of 
mind by and by—to attend to themfelves and let 
other people alone.”? There are others who taunt. 
ingly reproach men of our character for our want 
of fuccefs, while the depravity of their own man- 
ners, forms one of our chief obftacles. For, what 
more hinders the fuccefs of the Gofpel than the 
lafcivioufnefs, the intemperance, the avarice, the 
injuftice, and the impiety of nominal Chriftians? 
It is our happinefs, however, to live in an age 
of the world when not a few men of the high 
eft rank, and holding the higheft offices in fociety, 
are real and hearty friends to the propagation of 
the Gofpel, and to every judicious and laborious 
Miffionary.—This is an unfpeakable privilege, 
and fhould be gratefully improved by us. To 
make much ado about the little opposition now 
made to Miffionary efforts, would prove us to be 
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inattentive to the ftate of the age in which we 
live, and unthankful both to God and men for 
advantages which were never enjoyed to the fume 
extent in any former period of the world. 
-. There are perfons who upon the whole wifh well 
to our caufe, but whofe confined views oppofe 
{till more embarraffing difficulties to our objects, 
than thofe above mentioned. Some fuch perfons 
approve vaftly, and beftow unlimited praife upon, 
fome of the means which have not yet been in our 
power to ufe fo extensively as we wifhed; while 
the fields within our reach, and the means actually 
in our power, are viewed by them as of no mo- 
ment. They have faid: **Go into China—go 
about the countries preaching the Gofpel—teach 
the people by word of mouth as the apoftles did— 
-wedo not believe the apoftle Paul ever fent a 
single book to convert any pagan people, all the 
days of his life.’—The fubftance of this fage 
counfel, we of courfe highly approve; and have 
to the utmoft of our power, followed it. But 
under the peculiarity of our circumftances, fhut 
ina meafure out from China—and poffeffing, for 
the longeft half of the time, but one or two la- 
borers,—fuch counfel has frequently had a moft 
difcouraging effect. There is another clafs of 
hearty friends to our caufe, whom I would gladly 
fpare, were it not for the pernicious influence of 
the well-meant, but ill-judged, publicity which 
they give to Miffionaries. - I do not refer to thofe 
’ who give them praife in public, and treat them 
with ftern neglect in private—nor to thofe who 
are ever dunning young men about the dangers 
of rafhnefs, and the neceffity of an implicit fub- 
miffion to the views of their fuperiors—nor tothofe . 
reverend gentlemen, who treat them with open 
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and marked difrefpee in public company—nor to 
thofe who are conflantly aiming to imprefs on 
thofe that go abroad, how niuch inferior their cha- 
racter is to that of fertled minifters at home, and 
how much more comfortable their circumftances 
will be, than thofe of the paftors of many congre- 
gations! — not to thofe who are often heard to 
fay—‘* Why, yess—fuch a one may perhaps do 
asa Miffionary,--- provided he benot obftinate,’’— 
nor to thofe who on certain occasions, obferve a 
marked difference in their condu@ towards thofe 
who have been educated ‘for the miniftry at 
home, and thofe who are deftined for the fervice 
of the heathen---nor to thofe who in public fo- 
Cieties now and then advert to Miffionaries, when 
the notice of their name, or labors are likely to 
increafe the effect of a fine paragraph,---the in- 
fluence of fuch a fpirit and conduct on the minds 
of Miffionaries, is very difcouraging- -very hurt- 
ful---and they ought well to diftinguifh between 
the dicta of fuch imprudence, and the paternal 
care of grave and excellent men whofe counfels 
are the offspring of affection, fidelity, and wis- 
dom. Wherever the Miffionary goes, a deep re- 
verence and filial love for men of the latter cha- 
racter, will ever go with him,---their silver 
locks---the i image of their perfon, their fatherly 
folicitude---their faithful reproofs---their wife 

counfels --their fervent prayers--will often rife up 
frefh in the Miffionary’s recollection. While the 
remembrance of the former cannot fail to excite 
apprehension---** what,” will-he be apt to 
fay, ‘* would be the cafe if the opinions of fuch 
men had much weight inthe direction of public 
Inftitutions---and what will our condition be; 
fhould our fathers and affectionate brothers in the 
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-direction.of Miffionary affiirs, die away, and their 
place be filled by fuch men!’ But of thefe by the 
bye---the men to whom my obfervation. refers, 
~ ‘are thofe who in their fermons, or fpeeches, on 
~ grand public occasions, allow themfelves to. go 
far beyond the bounds of wifdom, in. praising 
Miffionaries, and in magnifying their labors. 
Due commendation may be given where it is me- 
rited, without making the pulpit a ftage from 
_which to trumpet forth ihe creature’s praifé; and 
without turning the time of chriflian folemnities 
-into.a fort of popifh’ faint’s day, when’ the mira- 
cles of St. Anthony, and the marvellous things 
effected by the, urn, or afhes of St. Francis, are 
recounted over to the eager throngs! Such a 
practice cannot be fufficiently reprobated. In- 
ftead of aiding, it injures the caufe it is designed 
to ferve. It difgufts the well informed. It is 
eonsidered by men of fceptical principles as.an 
expedient tq fupply the place of important 
Miffionary information, and to keep up the pub- 
lic fpirit during, the intervals. of ‘© good news 
from a far country.” It roufes the jealoufy of 
other Inftitutions. It infpires young men> with 
the love of falfe glory. ‘By holding up one or 
two in fuch.a prominent light before the public, 
an insidious comparifon is implied; which cannot 
but be obferved by thofe efpecially who, how- 
ever worthy, do not chance to be the idols of pub- 
Jic delight, and mutual jealousies in courfe. arife 
in little bands of Miffionaries formerly laboring 
in perfect harmony and peace. It excites undue 
expectations in the public mind, from men who, 
however meritorious, are yet but ‘ men of like 
paffions with others,’? and compaffed about by 
dike infirmities. It proves ever painful to the 
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bet Miffionaries; and thofe on whom it would: 
work an effect are much better at home. It is 
contrary to the practice of the Apoftle, who was 
anxious that the churches fhould not think of 
him and his co adjutors “above what they faw — 
and heard of them;’? and is there not reafon to 
fear that it tends to withdraw the dependence. of 
men from the ‘Sevk RLASTING Gob, THE CREATOR,” 
and ro place it unduly upon ‘ man, whofe breath 
is in his’ noftrils?” Thefe thoughts are refpect- 
fully fubmitted to the consideration of public 
fpeakers'in religious affemblies, and though the 
extreme difguft which the writer and fome of his 
fellow-fervants, have felt at the practice, would 
not fail to exprefs itfelf in thefe pointed terms, 
yet he feels confident they will fall with falutary 
force fome where. 

Now,. the great ching for us to learn is, how to 
turn all chefe things to fome practical. advantage. 
There is certainly a medium between that child- 
ifh simplenefs which believes all fair words, and 
that difmal fufpicion which credits no one--- 
which beholds enemies every where---which fees 
fecret plots of direful mifchief in the moft open 
countenances---and which fupplies the want of 
evidence from facts, by conjecturing, guefling, 
and fupposing. There is likewife a difference 
between valuing, and even feeking to attain, the 
efteem and approbation of wife and good men; 
and being elated and carried away with the ful- 
— fomenefs of rhetorical flourifhes, and the ill 

judged praife of thofe who, however, well they 
mean, ought to remember that ‘ the ‘Lorp alone 
is to be exalted.”” Again, to make no allowance 
for the MANNER in which fome good men exprefs 
their cautions and advice, would imply great ig- 
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norance of mankind, and an unbearable meafure 
of felf conceit. 
To endeavour therefore, thankfully to avait 
ourfelves of the politenefs of great, or fafhion- 
able men, without forgetting that the etiquette of 
the times, requires them.to fay fomething kind to 
every body---to take it into account that objec- 
tions will be made, and prepare ourfelves to, 
meet them---to feize with ardor every facility 
that is offered us, without making much ado 
about the motives which dictate them; and. to, 
look to God to keepus from every fnare that may 
lurk behind---and, finally, to conduct ourfelves 
with more humility, circumfpection, and consis- 
tency, whenever undue publicity is given to our 
names, or labors.—Such is our duty-—and fuch 
the means by which thefe things may be made, 
fubfervient to the caufe of our bleffed Mafter. 
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No. V. 


The success of the Gospel, considered 120 ways—on 
the principie of meve human probability; and on 
. the principle of dependence on the Holy Spirit. 


Hat CoNVERSsION of the heathen, is the great end 
of all Miffionary cke¥ction’. By the conversion of 
the heathen, P mean, the faking of them wife 
unto falvation’— rhe turning of them from 
darknefs ‘to light, and from ‘the power of Sata 
unto God”—inducing them to ‘caft away their 
idols, and to “ worfhip the one, only true and 
living God” teaching them to “ hate all ini- 
quity,” and to “ have refpect td all God’s <com- 

mandments, bringing ‘them into a ftaté of 
chuich fellawhip, to “walk ‘in all the Con. 
inandments and ordifianées of the Lord, *ivén- 
abling them to adorn the dodtrine of Gop our 
Saviour -in all things’’—in fhort, a conversion 
which commences in the renovation of the foul 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, and extendsto thé 
formation of an entire new creature, influencing 
through the whole of life, all the operations of 
their minds, and all their external a@ions—fo that 
at the hour of death they fhall be received to thé 
enjoyment of eternal happinefs in heaven. Such 
is the end of all Chriftian M:ffions—to this al] 
their efforts are directed; and in as far as there ig 
prefumptive evidence that this is gained, in fo 
fir is a Miffion considered successFuL, in the— 
higheft and nobleft fenfe of the word. | 

There are, however, different ways of eftimating 
the fuccefs of Miffions. Some Miffions are fuc- 
cefsful after a very fhore -period, in ‘ winning 
fouls ‘to Chrift."—Ochers have to wait for more 
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than twenty or thirty years, without making an 
impreffion of any moment. On one view of the 
fubject, it feems the forme er are succefsful, and the 
latter not. But, if we look at things on the grand 
fcale—if we consider the fcheme of providence 
in the government of the world as a whole—if we 
rect that caufes and effects are, in the divine 
government, clofely, and nearly connected, how- 
ever long the chain of, providential operations 
which join them together may feem,-then we fhall 
not feel ourfelves warranted lightly to affirm that. 
the latter. Miffions are nog fuccefsful; for, the la- 
borers, during that time, haying had che care of no 
little flock of chofen ones to.engrofs rheir atten- 
tion, may have fo extensively fowed, the ‘ good 
feed of the kingdom,” and fo abundantly pre- 

ared the means of illumination, that the progrefs 
of the Gofpel in the next or the following ages, 
may be accelerated thereby. in an aftonithing 
meafure, 

The Cuccefs of Miffions cannot be calculated 
en mercantile principles-—viz. that for fo much 
laid our, there is fo much to be expected in—no; 
the means and the fuccefs do not always obferve 
regular proportions. ‘te cannot, for example, 
fay that fo many books thould bring. in fuch a res 
turn, of conyeris,; and that fuch a ‘number of la- 
borers fhould bring in fuch another return’ of 
converts; for, ¢ though in. general, the divine 
bleffing be bettowed according to the proportion 
of means employed, yrz it isnot always fo, God 
is a Sovereign, and acts according to his own will. 
The feed, that ‘fell by the way sie’! and 
among the thorns,’ was as good in its kind, and 

cot, the fower as much labor, as that which, fell 
Into good gropad and brought forth good fruic. 
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‘We may perhaps be allowed to apply this to 


the labors detailed in the preceding pages—e. g. 
to the lift of Chinefe and Malay books publifhed 
by the Ultra-Ganges Miffions.. If a fmall propor- 
tion of the whole number prove ufeful, the object 
will not fail. We are not fo fanguineas to fuppofe 
that che copies given away have been all preferved; 
or that thofe preferved have been all read; or 
that thofe read have been all underftood; or that 
the parts underftood have been all believed} or 
that the truths believed are uniformly acted upon. 
For it muft ever be taken into account, that a 
great deal of what is fpoken and vritten will be 
unproductive; but may we not alfo hope, that a 


portion thereof will prove effectual for the falva- 


tion of men? | 
In the parable of the fower, above alluded to, 
TRREE FouRHS of the feed fown never came to 


maturity; a fourth laa only brought forth fruit.’ 


The design of our Lord in this parable does not, 
however, appear to have been to thew the actual 
PROPORTION of fuccefs that might be expected to 
attend any given quantity of the means (if the exs 
preffion may be pardoned) but rather to warn 
men generally againft the caufes which fo fatally 
hinder the fuccefs of all means; and probably alfo,. 
to fupport the minds of his immediate difciples 
and the minifters of his kingdom in all future 
ages, under the want of fuccefs, or when favored 
only with a meafure of fuccefs, that may feem dis- 


proportionate to the exertions made, the time 


fpent, and the property expended. 

Men of any, or of no, religion fometimes enjoy 
themfelves at the expenfe (as they imagine) of 
other men’s wifdom and property. They fee great 
preparations made for the conversion of the heae 
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then, and much (generally indeed too much) faid, 
and written on the fubject, before a commence- 
ment be fairly made: and after waiting for a few 
yaars, without feeing ‘ nations. born in a day,’ 
or multitades turned from paganifm to Chrifti- 
anity, they then begin to take to themfelves the 
credit of the fpirit of prophefy, and to fry; “ Ah! 
fo we expected; fo we thought; fo we faid from 
the firft; they have been long at work and have | 
effected nothing; their golden dreams have we 
imagine, by this time all fled; we fee not the 
realization of the numerous plans they amufed 
themfelves with, &c.’’—fuch is their language, 
and they are but too often abetted in their 
folly by impatient and injudicious Christians. 
Bur, reafoning on thofe principles the force 
of which they are more likely to feel, may we 
not afk them: “Are ALi THE PLANsof the mer- 
chant, the traveller, the ftatefman, the philo- 
fopher, the general, crowned with fuccefs? Do 
they not often require a long time to develope 
themfelves, and repay the expenfe and labor bes- 
towed uponthem? Door many of them ToTaLty 
PAIL, after the wealth and talent of a whole na- 
tion have been expended on them, and after the 
expectations of the civilized world have been 
raifed to the higheft pitch ?*—Yet thefe men ceafe 
nor to plan, or to hope; and the fuccefs of one 
design will in many cafes, abundantly compen- 
fate them for the failure of feveral others, For 
the fake of argument, we may fay fo of fome Mis- 
sionary Societies: if many of their extensive plans. 
for the conversion of the heathen fhould utterly 
fail, and but one or two out of the many be 
_ crowned with fuccefs, this will more than com- 
penfate for all the labor and pains beftowed npon 
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the whole. Thig way of. reafoning, I ama vas 


can oply have force with thefe who do not fully 
admit the agency of the Holy,Spirit in the con- 
version of men, or the foyercignty of diyine grace. 
Ido nor, however, fee why the firmeft behevers: 
in thefe ¢ffential doctrines of, Chriftianicy,. fhoyld 
not take all the aid they can, from the, common 
reafonings of men in other things, Af the man 
of the world, and the mere rational (allas trrati- 
onal) chriftian rife no higher on fuch fubjects, than 
the common rules and principles of busincfs, or 
MiRE HUMAN PROBABILITY, it does not fallow 
that we are to overlook the aid deriyable from 
thence; for thefe fources of argument are as much 
our’s as their’s; and having taken all from them 
which they can afford, we have ftill in referye, the 
power of the Holy Spirit who gives. energy to 
the word, and imparts life to the means. é 
Let us for a moment then, reafon hypothetically 

about the fuccefs of the Gofpel, on the principle 
of mere HUMAN PROBABILITY. Let us consider 
what che means, left as it were to themfelves, and 
a train of highly favorable circumftances, might. 
be fuppofed to produce in the courfe of four or 
five |undned years. Suppofe that in a heathen 
country, five Miffionaries find admifion. They 
{pend fome time in acquiring the language, and 
then begin to teach the people, by fmall books 
and oral addreffes. In the firfl year after they ar- 
tain a competency in the language, they circulate 
ONE THOUSAND Copies of ufetul tracts or portions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and.at the fame rae annu-; 
ally for ten years, after which, up tothe twentieth 
year, an additional number of. THREE THOUSAND 
is annually iffued; and all thefe followed up by or: 
inflru¢tion, in the various forms of preaching, ¢a- 
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techising, réafonthg, conversing; fé¢ohded, mare- 
Over, by an exemplary and chriftian conduct. ‘in. 
the part of the Miffionaries and their familtes. Thus 
attheend of twenty years, 50,060 Copies Of vatious 
Sublications will have Beén ified, and thar un- 

éerihe moft favotablé circurm(tances. Suppote that 
One half of them be etttirely deftroyed; and-chat the 
other half be put, in che courfe of thefe years, into 
thé hands of the Seople: 26,000 copies lie by utierly 
W''élected, whilé Only five thoufand ae perufed 
with fome Caré; and of ticle again, only de thou- 
fand Copies ‘are uliderftood; of thofe underftood 


Only One TWENTIETH PART, (i ©. 50) proves fo fir 
effectual as ro iticline fifty perfons, from Various mo- 
tives, to make 4 Credible profeffion of theit faith: 
From this number of Converts, however, we muft 
oiake every reafonable deduction: fome may prove 
fo be mere hypocrites--fome, turn back to their 
idols; and others, difgracé their profeMion;--fo that 
at the end of a period of Twenty Ves, thete are 
only found Fiv'e ftéady, upright converts. In this 
fuppdsition there is certainly nothing very extra 
vagant. The heathen are not fuppofed to be ‘de- 
terred by ‘pérfecution, nor the tntercourfe of ‘the 
Miffionarres with the people, prevented by ftrohg 
national ‘prejudices---yet, after all the time cand 
means employed, ahd the advantages enjoyed, 
conversion ‘proceeds “at the slow ‘rate ‘of Five 
perfons in twenty years!---or but one conveit ‘to 
each Miffionary !- ~The Coole ‘calculator will 
not perhaps hesitate to ‘admit that ‘this is PRoBA- 
gir. Bot the idea df evangelizing a héathen coun- 
try at'a rate ‘fo éxceédingly flow as this, feems 
quite efiough to'damp the moft ardent'zeal, weak- 
eh thé molt active hands, weary the ‘moft in- 
vincible patitice, and exhauft the moft ample re- 
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fources. Yet, perhaps, even Cura could be evan- 
gelized in four centuries and a half at a rate fome- 
what similar. Let us try what HUMAN PROBABILI- 
ty would allow for the next twenty years. At. 
the commencement of this fecond period, there 

are five native converts, two of whom we will 

fuppofe have familics, and the five Miffionaries 

(ftill alive, or their place fupplied by others) with 

their families, fo that on the whole, including 

children, we mav allow the number of chriftians 

to be Twenty. The number of chriftians is fome- 
what greater than at the beginning of the former 
period; and the circumftances of the country, in 
regard to a knowledge of the chriflian fyftem, 

vattly different from what they then were. A large 
mafs of ufeful information is fcattered among the 

people. Sufpicions about the designs of the Mis- | 
sionarics, on the one hand, have nearly vanifhed ;, 
and on the other, the fentiments and character of 
the people are more fully known by their inftiuc- 
tors. The reluctance naturally felt by the hea- 
then, to embrace a new faith of which their fa- 
thers knew nothing, may in particular cafes, be 
taken away; and the reputation of idolatry muft 
certainly have fuffered during the firlt twenty years 
inno fmall degree, efprcially in the more immedi- 
ate vicinity of the Miffions. Education muft have 
made fome advances, and fome bond of attachment 
between the people and the Miffionaries, been 
formed. May we not also admit that, at the be- 
ginning of this fecond period, one of the five con~ 
verts, and two perfons out of the families of the 
Miffionaries, are fit to be employed as catechists, 
or evangelifts; and that from the Miffion fchouls, 
fome youths will be raifed up tobe teachers, 
whofe minds will be lefs under the influence of pa- 
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gan ideas, more open to inftruction, and confe- 
quently better fitted for the office of {chool-teach- 
ers, than the former fchool-mafters can be fup- 
pofed ta have been? There are then, e1GHT pub- 
lic teachers of Chriftianity to enter on the culti- 
vation of a field, the fallow ground of which has 
been already broken up. The fame means are 
employed as in the former period, but with an in- 
creasing eff-ct, both as to frequency, and extent of 
fphere; and the labors of the Miffionaries have a 
better directed aim, and a readier way to the un- 
derftandings and hearts of the people, than they. 
can be fuppofed to have had during the firft years 
of the Miffion. Is it ton much, after making de- 
ductions as formerly, to fuppofe, that in the courfe 
of the fecond twenty years, there will be rwenty- 
converts gained? furely not; and if we allow, for 
the fake of argument, that the former number re- 
mains complete, or that additions have been 
made to preferve it fo, we fhall have forty profefiing 
Curistians, besides their children, who may, al- 
lowing for deaths, ftill be twenty ia number, 
Thus at the clofe of forty years, there are sixty 
Chriflians (for I fuppofe all their children: 
to be baptized.) We may admit that the. ftate 
of the country will in all refpects be more favor- 
able to the reception of Chriftianity, and that the 
influence of paganifm will be more fensibly weak- 
ened, than at the end of the firft period. We may 
allow Ten preaclsers to commence the third twen- 
ty years, and that, by the ufe of the fame means 
as thofe already employed, they are fuccessful, 
each one in bringing over fifteen perfons from pa- 
ganifm; that is £59 converts, in the courfe of the 
twenty years, which, added to the 60 at the clofe 
of the laft period, make 21:9 The children of 
Uu 
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the former and prefent converts will form nearly 
another hundred; but allowing for deaths among 
young and old, we fhall reckon the children only 
equal to 40. So that we have 250 Chriftians in the 
country at the clofe of the third pétiod, Now, 
admit that, with a proportidnable increafe of la- 
borers, Chriftianity fhall, in every fucceeding 
twenty years, double its acceffion of numbers; 
then at the clofe of the firft century from the com- 
mencemént of the Miffions, the country will have 
ONE THOUSAND Chriftiang; at the clofe of thé fe- 
cond century, THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND; at the 
clofe of the third; oNE MILUION TWENTY FouR 
THOUSAND; at the clofe of the fourth, THIRTY- 
TWO MILLIONS SeVEN HUNDRED and sIxTY-E{GHT 
THOUSAND; and at the srxtrerH year of the fifth 
century, upwards of Two HUNDRED and sixtY-TWo 
MILLions. To fuch an iffue would this train of 
reafoning bring us in the fpace of four hun- 
dred and sixty years—or in about the fame 
length of time which the Gofpel required to 
fpread over fome of the chief countries of Eu- 
rope. But this hypothesis fuppofes (what in- 
deed was never yet enjoyed in the world) a train 
of the moft favorable circumftances, extending 
through nearly five centuries in an unbroken line; 
it alfo fuppofes the chafiis made amony the 
Chriftians and Miffionaries, by death and other- 
wife, to be filled up by others who are not brought 
into this calculation; ard likewise that their zeak 
and capacity of ufing the means. for the codvers 
sion of their heathen neighbourt, have been main-— 
tained all along. To tiotice the difficulties very 
minutely. Would have been inconsistent with the 
view with which we fet out—namely, of allowing 
to Chriftianity every advantage, and of calculating 
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its progrefs at a verv flow rate. This reafon- 
ing if worth any thing, will fhew that the idea 
of converting a large pagan nation, in the 
courfe of feveral ages, is not Shimesic al; China, 
Japan, and Tartary, could all be converted .on 
this {upposition in about four hundred and sixty 
vears; and who that admits the immortality of 
the iiveat foul, and the exiftence of an eternal 
happinefs in red Vea, would not rather fee the 
work begin, if its final confummation fhould be 
placed at the diftance of even five centuries, than 
that it fhould not be attempted at all? For what are 
five hundred years to eternity ! and what is the bulk 
of the globe of folid gold compared with the falva- 
tion of one foul. Let us now leave hypothesis, and 
come to fober truth. In the aboye train of reas 
foning, three things which have ever been found 
moft materially to affect, the progrefs of the Gos- 
pel,—-have not been particularly noticed; for 
this reafon, that with them full in view, I ay not 
fee it poffible for mere human probability to draw. 
a single conclusion in favor of the fpread of the 
Gofpel—thefe are, HUMAN. DePRAVITY—THE 
AGENCY OF SATAN—-and ADSERVE Events. No 
true belicver in divine Revelation, can doubt of 
the exiftence of the two former, for every man has 
alfo abundant proofs within jhimfelf; and no at- 
rentive ftudent of hiftory, or of mankind, can 
have failed to obferve a variety of events, which 
at leaft fur a time, prove great hindrances to the 
Gofpel; ¢. g. wars, perfecutions, heresies, the 
elevation of the enemics of religion to\high offices, 
&c. Thefe events it is true, are under the super- 
intendence of God, and will.in the end fubferve 
his caufe, but ir ts eh cir MORE IMMEDIATE effects 
to, which, this obferyation refers, 
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The brpRAVITY OF HUMAN NATURE Makes matt 
averfe ro God and divine things, and ‘alienates the 
heart from spiritual pursuits. This is the source of . 
all thatstupidity, blindnefs, perverfenefs, and secu=_ 
larity of soul, which we see soabundaily manifested 
in the heathen world. False philosophy, magic, as= 

trology, infanticide, persceution, and namelefs other 
evils are all derived from this overflowing fountain 
of wickednefs; for the secondary causes to which 
these are frequently attributed, areonly the occasion 
of their manifestation, or the opening of channels 
by which they may flow out. THs aGeycy OF SATAN 
over the depravity of man, appears in the increased — 
violence of corrupt palsions and ‘propensities; in 
that DOMINION OF FeAR he maintains over the hea- 

then world, and which is one of the strongest props. 
of paganism; in the INSIDIOUS OR SELF DECEIVING 

RATFOCINATIONS OF SOPHISTICATED MINDS by which — 
even vice itself is sometimes madé1o appear harm- 
lefs — yea, praise worthy! and in those POLITICAL 

JeaLoustes,—the trembling ‘fuspicions of disap- 
pointed pride and unsatiated ambition,— which, by 
an invention more than human, find in the mifsi- 

onary’s Jabor of love—in his visits tothe sick— 

in his attempts to enlighten the mind of youth with 
the knowledpe of the duties of time and the retri- 
butions of eternity,—the see(is of anarchy, and the 
pretext of persecution! If we consider the mighty 
and unceasing opposition of depraved nature, and 
of the god of this world, to the gospel of Christ, need 
we wonder if its propre fs through the earth be slow? 
We find nothing inthe external means, inthemfelves 
considered, equal to master this opposition; or else 
we should see the most aged men who have longest 
enjoyed the means, ‘‘all righteous.”” A spiriTuAL 
agency more powerful than that of sin and Satan 
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is abfolutely neceffary to counteract them and sub. 
due their'ascendency in the human heart, before the 
gospel can be’ cordially received—and the world re- 
formed. This agency ts most clearly pointed out in 
the scriptures, viz that of the HOLY spIRITr to whose 
inscrutable operations, accompanying the means, 
the conversion of the heathen, and the virtues and 
moral excellenciesof the true Christian, areuniform- 
dy afcribed throughout the New Testament, While, 
therefore, we diligently use the appointed means, we 
must look up by faithand prayer for the secret, but 
efficacious, influenceofthe sacreD spIRIT, to pro- 
duce conviction, faith, repentance, and holinefs in 
the pagan mind and character; without this, the hea- 
then may indeed make a prof {sion of the gospel, 
and be drilled to punctuality in external obser- 
vances and forms; but they will be destitute of the 
fear and love of God, which are the only genuine 
evidences of a sound conversion, and whieh alone 
are pledges of men’s stedfaft adherence to the truth. 
When his influences shall be copioufly poured out 
on the heathen world, the work of anage may be 
effected tn a year; more sound conversion will take 
place intwelve months than formerly in a century; 
for the energy of this all. pervading sPERTT Canope- 
rate on millions of hearts at the samme instant of time; 
- producing in each of them that diversity of spi- 
ritual conceptions: and views, best suited to promote 
conversion; and though weare not informed of the 
precife extent to which His aids may be expected 
in the latter days, yet we have the utmoft reafon, 
from prophefy, promife, and the general tenor 
of Scripture, to believe, thit when the heathen 
world or any part thereof is put into the proper 
train, as it refpeéts the means, (not however that 
ris influence will be entirely withheld till then, ) 
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His aids may be expected in. fuch a degree, as ex- 
ceedingly to haften the period when the whole 
earth fhall receive the Gofpel.—The operations. 
ofthe Holy Spirit, like all the acts of Deity, are 
regulated by infinite wifdom and fovereignry. | 
They fometimes ‘* wait not for men, nor tarry 
for the fons of men ”’ . And it often happens that, 
while the fervants of God are caft down and ready 
to faint, through the want of fuccefs, he is then | 
fecr.tly working in the hearts of fome perfons 
wihoin they leaft expected to feel, and in places 
where the greatett blindnefs and obftinacy my 
have been muanifefted. .The Holy Spirit is om-.. 
nipresent, and his working with us in one place, - 
does not hinder his watering the seed sown elsewhere 
at thé same time. The growth of grain depends 
not on the presence, or even the life of the sower, 
but on the genial fhowers and the warming beams 
of the fun. So it is here. . The good feed may. 
be sown ona paffing visit, while the Miffionary. 
has no time to ftay.and watch over its growth; 
and the written word may be fent through his in- 
ftrumentality, to places whither his feet can never 
travel, and ta a. people whom his eyes fhall 
never fee. — He will no doubt commend them to 
God, and the best wishes of his soul, go along 
with the silent meffengers of falvation which he 
himself cannot accompany. The duties of his 
station may call him to go elfewhere, and his at- 
tention may be fo fully and properly taken up 
with other parts of his duty, as not. to admit of 
his thinking much about the difcounfes delivered 
onduch a visit—the books fent.co fuch a place--- 
the tracts intentionally dropt.in fuch a traveller's 
way—or the refult of the converfations in fuch a, 


temple- -at fuch an afflicted perfon’s bed-side--- 
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and in fuch a fifherman’s hut. “He rifes up 
day and night” to perform other duties; but 
“the feed fpringeth up, though he knows not 
how,”? when, or where. He may be called to lie 
down in the duft and fleep with his fathers, before 
the blade makeits appearance; but that omnipotent 
*« Spirit who garnifhed the heavens,’’ is the guar- 
dian of divine truth, and will not fuffer the words 
of the Lord to return to him void, but caufe them 
to profper in effeCting the gracious purpofes of 
his sovereign will. He who fowed the feed, may 
indeed, firft learn about the fuccefs in eternity ; 
but other men will “ enter into his labors,’? and 
fecl the better for his having gone before them. 
Of their predeceffor they may be ignorant; but if 
they find ‘* the fields white for the harveft’? and 
“a people prepared for the Lord,” their progrefs 
will be fpeedier, and the triumphs of the Gofpet 
more glorivus. 





No. VI. 
ULTRA-GANGES MISSIONARY UNION. 
THE NECESSITY OF CORDIAL CO OPERATION IN 1HE WORK 
OF THE GOSPEL, AND THE IMPORTANCE OF WELL DE- 


FINED PRINCIPLES OF ASSOCIATION, LED TO THE FOR- 
MATION OF THE ULTRA GANGES MISSIONARY UNION, 








A GENERAL SCHEME OF 
The Ultra~Ganges Missionary Union. 


FunpamMenTat Princrpte.—The fundamental 
principle of the Union is, an agreement in the 
belief of the Docrrines contained in the Con- 
_Fssston OF Fattu, AND THE LARGER AND SHORTER 
Catecuisms, which were agreed upon by the As- 
sembly of Divines at Weftmintter. 
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I. Tue opjects or THE Unron.—1. To culti- 
vate mutual fellowfhip: by intercommunication 
of Chriftian graees, knowledge, and gifts.---2. To 
afford mutual affiftance: in cafes of sicknefs, po- 
verty, danger and calamity, reproach, and pérfe- 
cution.---3. To give our mutual teflimony agaioft 
errors in doctrine or worfhip, which may creep in. 
---4. To endeavour to remove what may arife to 
to fcandalize the truth.---5. To decide in cases of 
difficulty that may occur, either among the Hea- 
then, or among the Members of the Union theme ~ 
gelnes. ---6. To organize and fupport a fchool 
fyftem. To collect information on the ftate of 
education; to eftablith fchools extensively; to mm- 
prove the plan of education; to furnifh proper. 
elementary books; to fupport them by a general 
fund ; and to raife up teachers.---7. To, eftablith 
and fapport a general feminary for the inftruction 
of natives of good parts, and for the education of 
our own children.*---8. To manage the widow’s 
fund. To keep its accounts; to ufe means for its 
increafe; and to determine the times and extent 
of fupplies to be given. ---g. To carry ona peri~ 
odical work.¢ To fturnifh it with matter; to ren— 
der it worthy of perufal to the reader, and ufeful 
to its objects; and to intereft SurteHiee in its dis- 
persion.---10. To promote general knowledge.--- 
11. To carry into effect the pious views ef the 
various Societies which send or affitt us, viz. the 

Miffionary, Bible, and Tract Societies; &e. 
iis be Tue autuority or THt Union. .-Negatively, 





* The objects specified in this particular, may Be combit ed 
with those of the Anglo- Chinese College. Ep. 

+ The Indo Chinese Gleaner may answer every purpese 
of the Union, and be the medium of its communica jons to 
the public. Ep. 
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r. Not to any thing ofa merely domestic. kind. 
2. Not to private property. 3. Not to matters 
of-private judgment, which affect not the funda- 
mental principle. 4 Not to the detail of business © 
in indivigu:] Missions. 5. Not to modes of wore) 
ship . 6. Not ro interfere with the Missionary So- 
ciety’s arrangements.-- Positively. t To advise. 
a. To rprove. 3. To exclude from fellowship» 
and privileges thofe who infringe the rules of the 
Union. 4: To withdraw orafford its fupport. 5. 
To declare its opinion by a public and joint act. 
IIL: Reasons ror tus Uwion.--.1. The letter 
and spirit of Seripture.---2. Our great diftance 
from Europe, Long time requisite to commu- 
nicate with home ; many uncertainties attending 
Correfpondence ; fupplies sometimes precarious, 
as in cafes of war, &c.---3. The general unheal- 
thiness of the climate. Frequent changes and. 
vovages needful; Supplies of suttable provisions, 
medicines, matertals for ufe in the Missions, &c,.° 
sou Funes procurable in one place on easier terms 
than invamother, ---4. To give effect to the objects. 
ef our Mi-ssrons: by combined talent, advice, and 
influence. Isolated effort esFects little; unphilosos 
phical and absurd co suppose that it can accom- 
plish great things, ---5. To insure the permanen- 
cy of our work: by sending Laborers from one 
gration to another, in cases of difficulry. We may 
be laid by through sickness; fome may be oblig- 
ed to remove for atime; fome may give up the. 
work; fome may dishonor ii; fame may soon die; 
things have not an. ibherent linpetus to cart 
themfelves on; the beft regulated Miffions fuffer 
by an intermiffion of labor; without perfons te - 
“carry on the work, bepinnings are lost; and preat 
objects crufhed inthe bud —6@. We are all fene 
WwW 
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out by the fame Society, educated for the fame: 
purpofes, fupported by the fame means, and the 
fame people feel an intereft in our fuccefs.—7. 
We are all nearly of the fame fentiments; in doc- 
trine, worfhip, and about the means of propaga- 
ting Chriftianity. 

-IV. Irs Apvantaces.—1t. In regard to family 
comfort. --Interchange of friendfhip; fupplies of 
neceffary things which may be lefs expensive in 
one place, than in another; friendly visits for 
health; benefit to our children.—2. In regard to 
fuccefs in our work.—A fpirit of prayer and chris- _ 
tian love cherifhed; mutual encouragement by 
communication of each other’s trials, labors, and 
joys; mutual advice; zeal would be quickened; 
the kingdom of. Satan among the heathen would 
be more systematically beset.—3. In regard to 
converts, or Candidates for chriflian profeffion.—. 
The people in thefe parts trade much; new con- 
verts or perfons under inftru@ion, could be re- 
commended to the care and inftruction of bre- 
thren at different ports; otherwife, impreffions 
are loft for want of conftant means, or by long in- 
tervals of inftruction; the heathen would learn the 
true nature of Chriftianity from its effeéts —4. 
Our fy{tem would in courfe of time acquire 
ftrength, magnitude, and extensive ufefulnefs, by 
as clofe an identity of fentiment and Wnifor nry, 
of plan, as may be Consistent with perfeat freedom 
of private judgment. —s. Advantape of the prefs 
for printing tracts and books, —all the {tations may 
be fupplicd. 

V. MisceLbaneous RiMaRkS.--1 There is no 
example on record of preat and lasting good being 
effected by isolated efforts. 2- Where union and 
co-operation are Considered Cbjects of importanee, 
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some non-essentials in opinion must either be 
sacrificed, or agreed to be laid aside; men do not 
all think alike. 3. A Union formed on broad 
prince ples and regulated by a good plan, would 
prove a much more powerful auxiliary to the 
Churches at home than the best directed in- 
dividual exertions can, 4. It may not at first meet 
general approbation--some may not see the utility 
of combined exertion so fully as others, &c.- 5. 
The thing seems of great importance—almost es- 
sential to the well-being of our Missions-- Time, 
bodily weakness, and the speedy app oach of death 
leave no room for long hesitation on a_ subject 
which involves so great Consequences. 

VI. Propostrions. 1. That, while the mem- 
bers of this Union think it their duty to do 
what good they can to all men, whether heathens, 
or professing Christians; they with at-the same 
time, duly to consider the inexpediency of at- 
tempting to form new churches among. chriftian 
people who have stated pastors. 2. That the impor- 
tance of promoting gencral knowledge and civilie 
gation in as far as is practicable, be recognized 
as a principle, and acted upon, 

VII. Ruves. 1. Name—Tohat a Union be form— 
ed to be denominated “ The Ultra-Ganges Mis- 
sionary Union.”? 2. Osyecrs—That the objects 
of this Union be to cultivate mutual fellowship 
among the members; to strengthen and perpe- 
auate the Missions connected with the Union; 
rand to promote the diffusion of divine truth in 
-Pagan and Mahometan countries, on this side the 
Ganges. 3. Mempens. That all Missionaries sent 
out by the Miffionary Society, usually denominat- 
ed the London Missionary Socety, to India, and 
swho approve the principles of the Union, and with 
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to join it, may he admitted. as Jingle ‘g. Coma 
MiTTat-- That a Committee, three of whom stall 
hold the offices of President, x yllPg: = and S:cres 
tary, be appointed to manage the concerns of the 
Union for 1819-20 —who shall be Rev. W) Milne, 
Presidents Rev. C H. Thomsen, Vreasurers Rev. 
W.H. Medhurst, Secretary, &c. The Committee 
to beannually elected. 5. urnority of tHE Com 

MITTLE— Chat, (as the principles of the Uniomare 
cleatly defined in the scheme prefixed) the Com- 
mittee shall be com: prent to ace in all ordinary 
and urgent cases; but all those matters which are 
sO lmportant as deeply to involve the comma: ins 
terest, and are such as can be de even sia 1 be 
referred to the consideration of the who > body, 
and determined on accordingly. 6 Re GistrR-s 
That a. Register be kept by the Secretary, inco 
whicf copies of all the proceedings and corres- 
pondence shall be inserted. 7 Quarrerty SraTes 
MENT —-- That every member of the Uaien stall 
once in three months, send in to the Secretary far 
insertion in the Register, a short statement of tive 
progress and circumstances of that branch «f. the 
Missions to which he is attached, as to laborers, 
schools, books, preaching, deaths, births, &e. 8. 
CorresPOND. NCE OF THE CommMitrTree—That the 
Commitee shall send round fi ur times a year, to 
every member, or at least to each Mission, a copy 
of what miy be inserted quarterly in the Repister. 
g ComMirtee Meerincs—That the Committee 
shall meet-on the second Monday of every month 
to transact business, 10 GiunekaL Meetings— 
That there shall be an annual meeting, at such time 
and place as may be fixed on, at which there shall 
be one or two public discourses delivered, by per 
sons previoufly appointed. Ticse who cannet 
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attend the general meetings, shall if possible, send 
delegates.. The first annuil meeting to be held at 
Malacca on the 3d Tuesday of June, 1820. Ap 
painted to nreach, the Rev. W Milne, Malacca; 
Rev. T. Beighton, Penang st Expense.—That 

whatever expense be incurred in Copying and 
transmitting papers on the business of the Union; 
in the paffages of perfons to the annuil meetings, 
&c. be placed to the account of the Union.—12. 
Resources —That there be a yearly fubfeription 
by every Miffion connected with the Union, and 
a public colledtion at annual meetings, to furnith 
refources for the general expenfe; and the dcfi- 
ciency fhall be referred to the Miffion ry Society 
to be made up by its funds.—18. Invi Recourse. 
WITH OTHER Soci: Tres —That the Members of 
ths Union fhall endeavour to cultivate Chriftian 
f llowfhip with the members of all other focie- 
ties, who bold the fundamental doctrines of the 
R formation, and which have for their objet the 
propagation of the Gofpel in the Eift. 
Agrecd to, and signed at Malacca, on the 27th 

April, 181g, by the following perfons -— 


Rev. R. Morerson, D. D. Rev. JoHn Siarea, 


“ 


Wirtttam MiILNkg, SamMUEL Micron, 
C. H Thomsen, THOMAS BEIGHTON, 
_ W.H. Mepuorst, Joun INcx. 


No. VII. 


- ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGS, AT MALACCA. 


Savi part of the following paper has already ap~ 
peared in print.—The ideas are, however, now dif. - 
ferently modified,—in fome places, colarged in 

others, curtailed, 
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The foundation ftone of this Inftitution was 
laid, on the rith of November, 1818, by Mas 
jor William Farquhar, lately Englith Resident 
and Commandant of Mfalacea, in the prefence 
of the Honorable J. S. Timmerman Thyssen, 
Govervor of the Colony, since its reftoration 
to his Majefty the King of the Netherlands. The 
Honorable J. Evfkine, Member of Council at Pe- 
nang; and feveral Englith Medical Gentlemen, 
belonging to the H. E. 1. Company’s Eftabl.fh- 
ments, in Bengal, Penang, and Bombay; the Come 
mandant of the Dutch troops; the Members of 
the College of Juftice, and the chiet Dutch inhas 
birauts of Malaeca, were pleafed to honor the 
commenc: ment of the Inftitution with their pre- 
fence. -The College ftands on the premifes of the 
Ulira Ganges’ Miffion,* in an open and airy sis 
tuation, clofe to the weftern gate of the town,.and 
commands a fine view of the Roads and of the Sea. 

Tc is fuppofed, that, besides a large Library 
Room and Hall, the building will contain come 
fortable accommodations for a Resident Turor, 
and six or eight Students; and, with a moderate 
additional expence, accommodations, if ever wants 
ed, for more than double that Aube, may be 
easily appended. Indeed, fo ample and comfort. 
able are the rooms in the upper ftory, or the gar- 
rets, that, with a very fimall fum laid out for wine 
dow lights, &c. 10 or 12 natives could be com- 
fortably lodged there alone. 

a ce 

* A grant of a piece of Ground, made bv the Provisional 
Committee of the Ultra-Ganges Missions, in the name ot 
the Missionary Society, for the purpose of building the Col- 
‘lege upon, W 8 approved and confirmed by the said Society, 


by an act of the direction bearing date, ape 22d F ebru- 
arty, 1819. ae 
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« The chief objects of this Inftitution are, the 
cultivation of Chinefe and Englifh literature, and 
the diffusion of Chriftianity, in the countries and 
iflands which lie to the eaftward of Pulo Penanye. 

The Inftitution owes its origin to the Rev. R. 
Morrifon, D. D. who devoted the fum of one 
thoufand pounds fterling, to the erection of the 
houfe; and farther promifed one hundred pounds 
annually, for the firft five years, commencing 
from the opening of the College, for the encou- 
ragement of thofe who may enter on a courfe of 
ftudy, and: of thofe who may be employed in the 
tuition. For what is farther neceffary to com- 
plete the eftablifhment, and to carry on its ob- 
jects, the Founder and his friends look to the 
liberality of the Britith, Dutch, and American‘na- 
tions; to the patrons of Ultra-Ganges literature; 
and to the friends of Chriftianity, to whatever 
country they belong. 

The College will be placed under the care of a 
President, a Board of Truftees, and a Managing 
Committee, who, with the concurrence of the 
Founder, are to have the entire management of 
its affairs. Two thirds of the Truftees to be, du- 
ring the time they act, resident in Britifh and 
Dutch India, and the others in Europe or Ame- 
rica. The Treafurer and Secretary of the Miffi- 
onary Society, (in London,) to be perpetual mem- 
bers of the Board of Truftees. 

Neither the President, the Truftees, nor the 
Managing Committee have power ro alienate the 
College Library, or Funds, from the original ob- 
jects, except in conformity with the conftitutions 
‘and rules laid down by the Founder. 

The President, Truttees, Managers, Tutors, and — 
fuch of the Students as profefs Chriftianity, imay 
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be feverally members of the Churches of England, 
Scotlard, and Holland, or of any . Diffenting, 
Church, holding the effential doctrines of the Re-. 
formation, . 

Chinefe, whether born in China if |f, orin 
any of the outside countries, whether profefing 
Chriftianiry or not, it well difpofed, and ape, 
proved of by the Trultees and Managing Commit- 
tee, will be received as Students. Europeans and. 
ae ricans, and their defcend:: ig whether born in 
lidia or not, will alfo be received, if approved by 
the Tiullees and Managing Committee. | 

Though perfons whofe obj éts are merely lite. 
rary, or fecular, will, with the confent of the 
Truftees and Managers, be admitted, on paving 
for sheir inflrnction; -yet thofe whofe object is the 
propagation of Chriftianity, will have the pref re 
ence; that is, only in fuch a cafe as the follows 
ing—fuppole room left for but two perfons, the 
objcctofone of whom js fecular, that of the other, 
to promote Chriftianity—if they bothapply at the 
fame, time then, c# eris paribus, the Managers 
would probably feel chemfelvcs juftified in pres 
ferring the latter. This is, however; acafe h hail 
ever likely to occur. 

When we look beck on the hiftory of paft ages, 
we perceive the prand feheme of Providence gra- 
dually unfolding itfelf; and light, truth , and good~ 
nefs attending its progrefs. We alfo (ce that, in 
thofe parts of it which relate to the human race, 
man is made the channel through which the Crea 
tor’s bounty flows to mans this is particularly the 
cafe in whatregards hig moral and intelleQual bes 
ing. In every pcrriod of paft time, knowledge, 
both human and divine, has becn inane to the 
world by the inftirumentality either of individuals 
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or of bodies of mens and this, athong unnumber- 
ed other things, difplays the condefcension of | 
God to the weaknefs of his creatures. A review 
of the paft’'alfa convinces us, that many infliru- 
tions formed by individuals, or affociations of men, 
and which had nothing of great promife attending 
their commencement, have yet by the care of hea- 
ven, arifen to considerable importance, and been 
the mediums of vatt good, not only within the 
fphere of their more immediate operation, but 
alfo far beyond it—fometimes to nations placed 
at a great diltance. 

It can fearcely be doubted, but that in the pro- 
greflive improvement of the human fpecies, the 
affeciation of the better and of the lefs inftructed, 
with fixed fubjects of fludy, and regular hours of 
application, has had a highly beneficial effect. 
Such affociations, from village fchools and up- 
wards through all the various degrees of impor- 
tance and refpectability, gradually rising to the 
Royal Academies, and Imperial Inftitutes, are in 
their nature, calculated to make man more intelL 
Ie&ual; and, other things being equal, a better 
member of feciety, as well asa better POU gee of 
the divine government. 

Companies, or Scuoots of the prophets,’ were 
anciently amongst the Jews; the Rabbins affirm 
that fehools exited before the deluge, and that 
the great progenitors of mankind, Adam, Enoch, 
and Noah, were tutors; that Melchizedec kept a 
fchool; and that Abraham taught in’ Chaldea, 
Our Saviour withdrew a few perfons from rhe or- 
dinary avocations of life, to receive his infiructions,. - 
_ Ecelesiaflical Hiftory mentions, that St. John 
erected a fchool at Ephefus, and that St. Mark 
eftablifhed one at Alexandria. In modern ufage, 
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as Sennon” is employed.as well. fora, company «f. 
children, as, for an affociation of fages. - 
In-China, the Scnoor of Canfucius, about five 
hundred years before our, era, may be. considered 
the firtt, Fhe Dynafty ‘Langs, A.D: 500, -efta- 
blithed five different fehools of religion and phi-. 
lofophy : and public literary. examinations. were 
inftituted about the clufe of, the sixth century. 
Limited indeed, has been their range of fubjects, 
and flow their progrefs in feieace. Their whole 
attention has been devoted to claffical literature, 
and to local political economy; yet nawerakfcadmice 
always receives encomiums from them, and; a 
fcholar is afhamed not to know the name-and 
propertics of any material fubltance prrisnied to. 
him. | 
In June, 4817, at she raf i of Fort William, 
the following was givel as. a topic of difpurationz 
“Tt is easier to diffufe the literature and {cience. 
of the weftern nations among the natives of India, ° 
by tranflating European bocks into their, own 
tongue, than ba; inftructing them an the. Euro- 
pean languages.” The affirmative of this. posi- 
tion: we are inclined. to: believe, is the tiuch, and, 
to this end the Let.uRa, and APS vdvantages. of 
a College are. requistte., Yo reafon conclusively 
‘with a man, we muft be weil acquainted with his 
ft ck of facts, of prix ciples, aud of premifis: we 
fhould be ws fT acquainied with his mode of thinks. 
ing and reafoning. This k: nowledge is highly 
important to obviate his cl jpections, point out, his 
errors, and to convey more correct’ information 
to lis mind.. Whether feientific,, meral, or re. 
ligious truth is to be conveyed, the fame acquaint- 
ance with a man’s niind, and his whole fteck of 
opimions, errers, and prejudiags, is desirable, and 
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humanly fpeaking, neceflury. In order to this, 
a College, where’ Europeans and natives fhall be 
joined, is moft likely to effect the desired good: 
it always being underttood, that we now treat of 
means alone, which aint évery other cafe, de- 
pend on the divine fan@ion and blefling for their 
beneficial refults © 
The following remarks; hire a little modified and 
- enlarged, were delivered in an’ introductory 
fpeech; at the laying of the foundation: ftone, 
aivdimay tend to ‘throw fome® farther light, on 
pthe NATUR and oByeers of thé rnsTITUTION:— 
» Ther objicts) 6f this In(titution are simply 
—twoTuer promotion or LirsratToRe; AND THE 
IDIFEUSION OF CHRIS'TTANTTY 5. 

The promotion of hadaveaxuins by. afford- 
ing to Europeans the méans of cultivating the 
Ultra Ganges: linguages, efpecially that of China 
and its: tributary Kingdoms—and to Natives of 
Curna, themeans' of’ becoming acquainted with 
the Englith language, and with the practical and 
moftufeful parts of the (cience of the Weft. 

The vatt Empire ‘of China. in’ its. natural and 
moral -hiftory, in its chronology and topography, 
in its laws and: juris- prudence, in the peculiarity 
of its manners and cuftoms—and in the antiquity 
and singularity of its language, prefents, without 
exaggeration, the amplett field on the face of the 
globe,*for the refearches of the Naturalift, the 
‘Hittorian, the Antiquary, and the Philofopher, 

LancuaGce is the medium by which we be- 
“come acquainted with many of the moft impor- 
tant fubjects of which we know any thing. The 
Curtnoss Layguacs, from the figure and number 
-of its external Fprabéls; from the nice and almott 
‘imperceptible hades of found which diftinguith its 
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pronunciation; from the singularity-of ifs idiom—+ 
and from the number of its dial @s—is peculiarly 
difficulr.. Though it has-been ‘cried in-different 
parts of Europe, it has rarely been acquired there 
to any high degree of perfection. The learned in 
Europe who have written on the fubj Gtiof Chi- 
nefe literature, or attended to the Chinefe lan- 
guage, have almoft entirely failed) execpt where 
they had the Catholic M:iffionaries, or fume Chi- 
nefe fent home by them, as their guides. Native 
books, teachers, and the daily colloquial medium 
are wanting in Europe; nor is it likely that thefe 
. facilities will be enjoyed there for, a long time to 
come; and perhaps never at an expenfe which 
the few who poffefs the {pirit of inquiry, could 
fuftain. 
China, viewed as.an aabine of literary and phi- 
lofophical fpeculation, has fearcely been. touch 
ed by Proteftant countries... All that has yet been 
“done for its developement, by thofe who hold the 
doctrines of the Reformation, exhibit it to us only 
as the firft view which we obtain of a large and 
undefer ibed object, beheld on the horizon through 
a denfe and clouded atmofphere., When we even 
take into the account all that has been done, with 
this. view, by Roman Catholic countries, baie little 
is it, compared with what is yet to be done! On 
how. many important: fubjeéts does. the thick 
cloud of darknefs fill, hang; and on how, many 
more are we left to the conftant evolutions | of 
conjecturcs ; hesitating between different: or oppo- 
site conclusions. | Thereis fearecly any, foreign 
country of more importance for the Britith na- 
tion to invelligate, than China, The proximity 
of Britith tersitory to.that of China, and the very 
aimparcant cominercial relations which fubsist be- 
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tween the two» countries; certainly make it a 
point of high, political consideration, to under 
ftand fully Chinefe laws, opinions,» and manners; 
and that can only be done effectually by aknows 
ledge of the-language.: Whatever tulnefs of 
_ jnformation,on important fibj: -é&ts there may be 
concerning ‘China, in the Latin, Portuguefe, and 
French languages; yet it 1s ateedib le ‘vo butia 
few—and moreover, wants that fpecial bearing on 
the interefts of Great Britain, which would con- 
ftiture its moft interefling. pe eculiarit ty to Englith- 
men. Without, throwing any difparagenienton 
the works. which iffued fises highly  refpectable 
pens, after the rwo laft Embaffies, it will notbe 
denied that there are ftill many important fub- 
jects of great intereft to our country, on which 
farther information. is much: wanted. «This con- 
.sideration) gives the prefent humble Inftitution 
_a peculiar.claim,on the fuppot of the Britith na- 
tion; nor have wea single doubt but its fupport 
will be granted. : 
~The other ‘countries and languages of Wirt, 
Ganges India, are alfo very important. The laws, 
manners, literature, and religion of thefe coun- 
tries likewife furnith ample fubjeéts for inveftiga- 
tion. The Malay language has indeed been long 
‘cultivated by the Dutch, and of late by the Eng- 
—Jifh; and feveral very interefting and ufeful books 
have been printed, with a view to its illu(tration. 
But evenvhere, there is {till much to be done: the 
: public, at leatt i in Britain, (for I'cannot fay, how 
it may be in Holland,) have but very fcanty, and 
often very erroneous ideas of the character of the 
-interefting people, who inhabit the fhores: ofval- 
moft all che Hflands of the Archipelago, and of 
‘their foft and harmonious language. 
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The’ lampwages of-the interior’ of Samarra 
ot the Javanefeof the inhabitants of Borneo and 
the Celebesof the Philippine Ifands—of Ja+ 
pan—of Cambodia, and Siam, are all, with the 
‘exception of fome imperfect ideas of the Japanefe, 
given in Kaempfer’s excellent Hiftory of Japan, 
and Thunberg’s. Travels, untouched by Protes- 
tant nations, or in a great meafure fo. Beyond 
featrered and confufed Hints, Lam not aware; that 
any work of merit, capable of laying: open ‘thefe 
languages, has ever been publified by any. Pro- 
tiftinet.* Trois hoped, ‘therefore, thar the In- 
ftirution ‘new commencing, may in coutfe of 
time (forall (uch seftablifhments require many 
years to develope their advantapes;) accumulate 
the means-and: materials 6f aitoldinge im fome 
fmall degree, thefe foveral languages, and  theidi- 
vorsified charadter of the peopleewho fpeak them; 
and it isintended in this Liftitution oro unite the 
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* Marsden's History of Sumatra; and Dr. Leyden’s Dissertation 
~on the Langtages and Literature of the ' Tudo-Chinese “Nations; 
and his. Comparative Vocabulary, are the only recent books, here 
known, which can be brought forward.as, osseasing any claim te 
an exception. The L issertation, with al its impeifections, de- 
“serves a high rank among those books which treat of Zastern Li- 
‘teratuie, and tthe Vodabular¢ is‘alsoa‘useful productien. But the 
range of subject, assumed! by the learned, author, ‘was, .notwith. 
sianding his uncommon mind and transcendant talents, by far too 
“extensive to admit ofnis laying page all, or indeed any gn¢ of the 
Janguages' of which‘he wrote.” Phe Or.“ himself must have’ been 
aware of this 3) and hewery likely: considered his writings jin. no 
other light than as.affording a few, materials for others to improxe 
upon, and even thus viewed, with bis illustrations and remarks, they 
‘are’ highly useful, arid will confer lasting honor on the memory and 
vacquivemnens of the authors > Raffles’’History of Java, which we 
have had (he ; pleasure to see singe ithe frst edition of this paper, 
contains an astonishing anass of, useful information and several 
comparative Vocabularies, which will greatly facilitate future 
researches, - ' Oe s rs 
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ftudy ofthe languages and hiftory of rhefes coun- 
tries, with thofe of, Chinas as. far as may be 
practicable, Bot our; fetilement at Malacca, ow 
what may perhaps, compared with feveral other 
of our Miffions, be considered a large {cale, was. 
intended for Chinayand as.a kind ot jubfticuce, for 
aaesidence on the border of that country, which 
we would have preferred had it been attainable, 
Therefore, objects connected with China, will, in 
conformity with that idea, hold a chtef place in 
the Seminary now propofed—not however to the 
exclusion of others. For though it affumes China 
as part of its name, rather than any more gene- 
ral denomination, yet that does not intimate that 
oiher objects do not come into the plan, but that 
they do not hold the chief place, 

However great the want of corre@. and full 
information in Europe, concerning the iflands and 
countries around us may be, it-is abundant, com- 
pared with the information of their inhabitants 
about the tcience.and people of Europe. Beyond 
themf-lves—their trees—their paddy-—thceir praus 
—and their) own little concerns,—the iflandcrs: 
have abfolurely nothing upon which to employ 
the mind—no) materials for profitable thought. 
They. have (carcely any literature or fcience of 
their own, nor have they received any from abroad,, 
except that which has accompanied the delusians 
of the falfe prophet, Is it any wonder then if 
the mind, confined toitfelf—to its own evils, mis-: 
fortunes, and wrongs,—degenerate, ruft, acquire 
a malicious caft, and sink into ftupidity ? 

The. Gin raake: indeed, are a more mduftrious, 
aGtive, and civilized -people; but..even among 
_ them, ithe degree of general knowledge is fcarcely 
greater than among the Malays, nor are ufiful to- 
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pics @ thought more common.’ What thall we 
think, of a grave Chinefe author, profoundly 
fkilled in the literarure of his own. country, 
congra ulating himfelf that he owas not born in 
any of our ‘barbarous ‘countries of the Weft; 
or then’ -fiys he; OD muft ‘have ‘lived tn a 
cave under ground— eaten the bark/and roots. of 
trees-—-worn leaves and long grafs. for my cover-< 
‘die; aud been really a~beaft, though in the fhape 
of aman!? Tfhic be fo with the learned, what can 
_ the views of the illiterate be! Udder ‘fuch- cir= 
cumftances the ‘mind: contracts; and acquires: a 
feifith turn-tthe fenfe cf good and ‘evil is greatly: 
weakeni d.--bafe and low indulgences are had ree 
courfe'to, in order to’ fillup the: vacant hours-22 
and the moral chara@er exceedingly degenerates. 
To introduce the‘ample ftores of Knowledge, 
poft fed by Chriftian countries among them, or: 
to afford them the means of acquiring that know- 
ledge themfelves, muft, considéred barely ina. 
philanthropic peint of view, (not taking religion 
into the account, ) be highly important. The 
fir{t attempts to-do fo, will doubtlefs be very im= 
perfeat, and perhaps attended with*but little fue 
cefs; but the attempts muft be made ity fome’ age: 
and -by fome nation---and we may afk---what age 
fo proper as the prefent, ty which every Chris- 
tian country is roufed to literary, moral, and re~ 
ligious activity ? and what nations so fit as Eng- 
land and the Netherlands --fo fit in proximity of 
situanion, wealth, and ralent? This Tnflitution,: 
commenced under the Government: of his Ne 
thetland’s Majefty, will we truft, be considered 
as entitled to the aid of learned atid opulent per" 
fons in Holland, and in Dutch- Indias For a 
knowledge’ of the: Chinefe language mult’ be of: 
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high importance. to a nation, whofe poffeMions 
almoft border on China, as thofe of the Nether- 
lands do. 

The inveftigation of mere abftract ld ast, 
and the gratification of fpeculative curiosity, 
are among the inferior objects of knowledge. In 
its application to commerce, to ‘government, to 
the istercourfe of nations, and to the practical 
purpofes of life, we behold objeéts. vaftly more 
important; and yet its view rifes infinitely higher 
than even to thefe. Ik points upward to Deity 
and forward to eternity. Ic is intended to con. 
du‘t man to God---and to make him happy for 
ever. Moft of thofe things abour, which ‘oug 
thoughis are now engroffed, our talents employ- 
ed, our property expended, and our time exhauft- 
ed, are deftined to perith: 

_ MORTALIA FACTA PERIBUNT; 

The deeds of men will perifh. We can look 
forward to a period when the moft magnificent 
works of art, on which the fkill and wealth of na- 
tions have been exhaulted, thall be deftroyed, and 
not a single veftige of human greatnefs, or hu- 
man fcience left.about them; and when the rich- 
eft and moft extensive collections of books, and 
Curiosities, and apparatus, which literary, philo- 
sophical, and antiquarian induftry has heaped to- 
gether through a long fucceffion of agrs, fhall be 
melted down in the flames of the diffolving Uni- 
verfe, and no longer diftinguifhable from the con- 
fufed mafs of its afhes! 

That knowledg:, therefore, which terminates 
in objects merely material and temporary, how.. 
eyer ufeful in its place, is far from being adequate _ 
to render man a truly wife and happy being — 
which leads us to obferve :— 


- THAT THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY: is the 
fecond and chief object of this Inftitution. Chris- 
tianity is that divine fcience which teaches man 
how to be virtuous in this world, and happy af- 
ter date. It opens to the view of his ever active. 
foul, profpect of a felicity which exceeds the 
comprehension of the moft enlarged intell/@— 
which will more than fill his moft unb: unded de- 
sires, and be commenfurate with his «xiltence. IF 
then, it be important to communicate common 
Knowledge, the advantages of which are confined 
within the limits of a fhort and uncertain life, 
how much more fo to impart divine knowledge, 
the bencfits of which ftretch forward in endlefs 
and increasing progreffion, through infisite ages 
bevond the grave ! 

Uf we for a moment furvey the deplorable igs. 
norance, the degrading idolatry, and the mulci- 
farious delusions of the people of China, and: the 
Fflands of this Archipelago; if we rc & that 
nine tenths of them have forfaken the true God, 
and are worfhipping gods of wood, ftone, and 
clay ; and that the other tenth ts involved in the 
faith of deceits*® which run as deep perhaps, ag 
any that blind the pagan world,—we muft be 
tou hed with a fenfe of their ignorance, guilt, and 
-mifery; and feel our obligation co do all in our 
power to impart to them the knowledge of a bet- 
ter fyflem. 

Since the days of the Apoftles, chriftianity hag 
been extended and’ maintained by the inftrumen- 
tality of ordinary teachers. Infpiration and the 
gift of tongues ceafed, hecaufe they were no long- 
er re neceffiry; and from that time, it became the 





* Referring to the delusions. of Mahometanism, me 
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duty of all. fubfequent teachers, to. feek,- by clofe 
ftudy of the Scriptures, and the ufe of common 
means, the qualifications requisite for their office, 
~Thefe qualifications have been ufuilly acquired 
in fome Seminary, College, or University. In 
Europe, advantages for cultivating the mind, 


Atoring it with ufefal Knowledge, and preparing 


candidates for the chriflian miniftry, are indeed. 
great, and daily increasing —may they continue to 
increafe more and morc; for we are fully. pere 
fuaded, that the more learned any pious Minilter 
or Miffionary. is, fo much the better ficted is he 
for the right difcharge of his highly important 
work: thote who have-had but.a {ma!l fhare of 
human knowledge, generally feel the value ofa 
more liberal educition, (whether pride will alow 
them to be candidwor not) by the difaduansages 
which atrend the want of it. 
— Bar, the moft learned and accomplithed . men, 
on their firft arrival in thefe countries, Jabor une 
der great difadvantages, it they have every thing 
to begin for themfelves... They know not how to 
commence advantageoufly: this ts efpecially the 
cafe with thofe that ftudy Chinefes in as much 
as, with the exception of habits of application, 
and the knowledge of univer{al grammar, they 
can derive burt little benefit from their previous 
attainments in the languages of the Weft. For, 
the Chinefe language is formed on principles to- 
tally different from thofe of alphabetic languages, 
hence every thing is entirely new to the learners, 
and, without fome affiftance from thofe who have 
gone before, their progrefs muft be compara- 
tively flow. They want local experiences and 
men, much their inferiors, in other branches of 
knowledge, having enjoyed local advantages for 


but a fhorf time, b:éome more immediately ufes 
ful than they. Hence, the utility of fome local 
Tuftitution, sitilar to that now propofed, in whi¢h_ 
thofe who Come from Europe or other ccuntries, 
may be initiated in the vernacular tongues, and 
their progrefg§ accelerated by the aid of a fuitable 
collection of native books; by the affilftance of 
proper teachers; and by the experience of thofe 
who have preeeded them. It is without doubr- 
desirable, that every Miffionary ftation fhould be 
furnifhed with the means of imparting the know. 

ledge of which we fpeak; but fume places aré 
¢heaper, more healthy, more retired, and more’ 
central than others; and confequently poffefs na 
turally more advantages for an Academical Infti- 
tution. Besides, the expenfe of furnifhing every 

ftation with fuitable houfes, books, teachers, and_ 
other neceflary inftruments of knowledge, would. 
be far too great to allow the moft diftant hope of- 
its ever being accomplifhed. In regard to na- 

tural ad¥antayes, Malacca is perhaps, preferable 

to any of the places around, Moreover, the {tit 

mulus that is afforded by feveral or mony perfonsg 

ftudying together, and the emulation c&cited 

thereby, are of great importaneés every where; for, 

there are perhaps, few men inthe world f% ene 
tirely under the influence of purer nyotives) as new! 
ver to derive the leaft additionil (pur from thofe 

of a fecondary kind; and the relaxing influence of 
tropical climites on the human fyitemm, renders 

this fore of excitement, probably, more neceffary 
than in colder countries. It is alfo" évident, that 
a {tation where there is much ative Jabor, in the 
wey of preaching or public inftruction, ts not fo 
well fuited for fuch an Infticution; untefs there be 
indeed, an adequate number of laborers to carry. 
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onthe ative part of the fervite, fo as.to: leave 
fufficient leifare for thofe on whom the duties of 
the College devolve, to devote themifelves to the: 
work of tuition. The force of this obfervarion is 
felt in every countty, where the work of inflruc- 
tion i is undertaken: even in thofe where every 
path of literature and fcience has been trodden 
fot ages, and where there is, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, little to do, but to prefs forward ina road al. 
feady prepared ; how: much more then, in thofe 
‘countries where the principal things to be taught, 
are to be communicated. through the medium of 
a foreign Janguage—a language at once difficult 
to ftrangers, and little cultivat-d by them—a_ 
language in which’ there are. no ufcful books, ({ 
Mean none that chriftian teachers could-make ufe. 
of) containing the Elements of Knowledge—no. 
Inftitutes of Moral Pnilofophy*—no Sy) ftems of 
Divinity—no Church Hiftories—and no Critical: 
helps to underftand the Scriprures,—publithed. 
and ready as a foundation to build upon? The 
preparation and compilation of thefe elements. 
alone, will require many years, and the labors of. 
feveral perfons, endowed with variety of talents, 
Nor would the benefit of fuch compilations, be 
confined to native ftudents only; thofe who come 
trom abroad, even admitting that they have beeh. 
already inftru&ed in thefe fubjects, in their own. 
language, would alfo find them exceedingly ufefal 
at firft. Being acquainted with the susjeetTs, 
they would be ableto read fuch books fooner thaiy 





* The SzzE sHoo may indeed be considered as containing 

a systerir of Moral Philosophy; but of a Pagan kind; ex 

tremely defectives frequently mixed. with false principle ; 

tending to idolatry; and withvut clear and just views of wwe 
Deity,as i its foundation, 
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any others. and their previous, attainments wouldy 
‘after a while, fit them for improving | the firft 
works of this nature which will no doubr bs ime 
perfect. - 
Ic ought alfo to be noticed, that Batt for na- 
tives or foreigners, a THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE CLASSICAL BOOKS of the Countrics-in which 
they are to labor, of their History, REeLicion, 
and PutLosopuy, is of che FIRsT IMPORTANCE; 
and fhould hold a chief place in their tuition. A 
native preacher, unacquainted with the literature 
and hiftory of his own country, will be contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the better informed; and a fo- 
rcigner, who has not read the books moft efteem- 
ed by the peopl-, and who cannot converfe about 
the great lines, of their hiftory, and the. principal 
events which have affidted their political ftare, 
will labor under great difadvantages, be lightly 
efteemed, and lofe a vaft fource of mental gratit 
fication, and inftruction. — B sides, a. preacher’s 
inftructions will be apt to be without point, and 
often like a fhooting beside the mark, it he have 
not a tolerable acquaintance with the hiftory and 
literature of the people. . His attempts to over. 
turn theie idolatry, can hardly be exp-cted to 
have .a judicious diic@ion. He will be. fre- 
quently in danger of miftaking an auxiliary. for 
an enemy;, and of overlooking. fome point, in 
which centrates the grand force of paganifm. 
But.an adequate fupply and conflant fuccession 
of chriftian teachers from Europe or America, is 
hardly ro be expected. The expence is too 
heavy, the facrifices too great, and the chances of 
war may cut off the fupply altogether.* Nor ins 





* Of this we have an «xamople in the Dutch possessions 
iu Ludia, during part of the late war, in which most of the 
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deed are highly qualified ftrangers so well ad» pt- 
ed for evangelizing the heathen, as lefs qualified _ 
natives are. Hence the neceffity of preparing 
means for the education of Chriftian natives for 
the miniftry. We cannot doubt but that the 
principal part of the work of converting the na- 
tions to Chrift, will be effeéted by perfons born 
and taughr among the people. We are alfo fully 
aware of their unfitnefs for that work, without a 
éourfe of previous inftruction in- theology, and 
the elements of human knowledge. The prefent 
Tiftitution has therefore a fyecial eye to fuch men. 
Though fmall in its beginaing, it is hoped, that 
in coutfe of time it may increafe, be furnithed 
with ftudents of this defcription, and with the 
means «f imparting to them a competent know- 
ledge of philofophy, facred literature, theology, 
and other important and nec ffiry branches. At 
leaft it feems oyr duty to hope for fuch an event, 
and to make all the preparation in our power. 

It rarely falls to the lot of one generation of men 
both to commence and to complete much that is 
great and good. Objeéts of # general and public 
nature, réquire the wifdom, the patronage, and 
the fupport of many; and a union of thefe three 
things is not to be expected in a fhort uae 





Cuurches were left wiinout Ministers, and the calgs ies wih 
out religious iustruc ion. 


No. VIII. 
Chinese opinions and prejudices which militate against 


the Gospel-—D vision of labor and concentrated eX- 
CYLiON NECESS TY. 


Ly the fecond fection of this work waretk notice 
bri fly, of the ftate of che Chinese as to religion and 
morals —With regard to their fentiments and. 
— prope ffefions againft the Gofpel, they are very nu- 
merous, Wecanonly namea few. Among others, 
the following claim the attention of yall 
a Mi ffionaiy Societies. 
Their views of the Supreme Being are ob- 
. oe in the higheft degree. The confusion that 
pervades their facred books on this fundamental 
fubjedt, is extreme. He is generally confounded 
with visible nature. Now and then a fentiment 
relative to divine juflice and goodnefs occurs; 
bur, where, or in whom, thefe attributes are 
lodged, the reader cannot poffible difcover. On 
mecting with a juft idea of God (for there are 
fome fuch in the moft blinded nations,) he will 
feel pleafed to fee that the great Governor of the 
Univerfe “ has not left himfelf without a wits 
nefs;’? yet the very next page will moft probably 
prefent him with fome sentiment utterly inconsis- 
tent with all our notions of fupreme power and ex= 
ccllence, and highly derogatory tothe natural and 
moral attributes of Deity. To impart the know. 
ledge of the true God,—the Tri-une Jehovah, to 
this people, will be no eafy tafk. We have to 
combat manv of their popular notions, and moft 
revered opinions—and to difcriminate clearly be- 
tween thofe opinions that_are radically and ens 
tirely wrong, and thofe partly founded in our na- 
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tural notions of God, but partially mixed with er- 
pea dificult. 

They do not underftand, or fully recognize, 
e doGtrine of divine providence. The govern- 
ment of the world is fometimes divided by them, 
between heaven and the gods—or between oe 
ven, earth, and man—or between the San Paou, 
(i. e. three precious ones of the Buddhifts,) each 
of which rules in his turn. Inftead of acknowledg 
ing the condefcension of God in employing his 
creatures as inftruments in the execution of his 
parpofes, they teach and believe, that the sac ‘sare 
ESSENTIALLY N&CFSSARY TO HIM, AND THAT WITH- 
OUT THEM HE COULD NOT GOVERN THE WORLD! 

3. Their notions of a future ftate, form another 
obftacle to the Gofpel. Some protcfs to expect 
no rewards after death---and to dread no punifh- 
ment,---nay, fuch do not even believe that they 
fhall exift after their breath departs. To thefe 
perfons, the doctrine of the foul’s immortality 
and of the refurrection of the body,---are as 
“idle tales.”’---This is not, however, the general 
belief of the Chinefe. tear ie far greater part of 
them believe the doctrine of the tranfmigration 
of fouls; and they are apt to confound the Chris- 
tian dottrine of future retributions, with their 
own prepofterous dogmas. With thefe, the dif. 
ficulty is not in convincing them that THERE ARE 
rewards and punifhments after death; but in ex- 
plaining to them the NiTuRe, Causes, and Lx- 
rent thereof. In dealing with the mafs of. the 
Chinefe, their popular belizf in the exiltence of 
future retributions, mult be considered and im- 
proved as an auxiliaty—--to attempt to fhike this, 
would be to undermine a part of the foundation 
of our own fyftem, What is to be dune, thére- 
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fore, is to fhew the pirrerence between that grofs 
felicity and mifery which a bewildered imagina- 
tion, a guilty confcience, and an interctled pricll- 
hood,—have painted, and pluced before the cre- 
dulous people; and that pure and rational hap- 
pinefs, and that terrible and endlefs woe,—which 
the mercy and juftice of God, have prepared for 
maukind—to point out the teus cAuses which 
bring men to -everlafting ruin, and fhur them for 
ever out of heaven --to fhew the heaven-devifed 
method, by which the foul can be faved, in 
contradiftinction from the muliifarious caules of 
future mifery, and means of future hippinefs, 
which their own gloomy and unfruirful fy ftom 
points out—to prove the eNDLEss and UNCHANG. 
ING DURATION of future retributions, In oppest- 
thon to their views of innumerable revolutions 
and temporary fufferings, after death;-—and to 
direct to the PRACTICAL uses of fuch a faith, in 
deterring men from sin, and in flimulating them 
toa life of holy obedience. Now, this will be 
found a tafk of uncommon difficulty---fo confufed 
are their views and books on thefe points, that it 
is no eafy matter to difecover WHAT Ir Is which we 
ought to combat—and, having difcovered this, ta 
maintain, and cherith their general belief in fu- 
ture retributions, while at the fame time, we fhew 
the futility of the arguments by which their par- 
ticular definitions thereof are fupported—and 
prove the infufhiciency of the means by which 
they hope to efcape mifery and attain felicity---— 
and demonftrate rhe injury of their fy {tem, to vir- 
tue and to happinefs---to do this, will be a labor of, 
pecultar delicacy and difficulty. The. reprefen- 
tations of future. glory and mifery, in- the fa. 
cred Sciiptures, are too exalted, too chafte, and 
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too deeply marked with the holinefs and juflice 
of God, to be acceptable to thofe pagans who are 
deeply ftadied in the doétrine of the Metempfy- 
chosis. The Chriftian view of eternal realities, is 
neither MINUTE nor Gross enough for thofe who 
profefs to have meafured, with geometrical preci- 
sion the height and depth, the breadth and 
length, of the prifon of darknefs; to be ca- 
pable to defcribe the furious evolutions of the 
fl.mes of topbet; and to exhibit to ocular infpec- 
tion, the modes of torture by which the various 
ciaffes of the miferable, are punithed. --- The pleas- 
ing and fan fying glories of eternal life, are 
too diftant and fpiritual for thofe who think they 
en hold forth to open view, the mansions, the 
drefs, the equipage, the employment, and the 
grandeur, of happy men in the lite to come, 
\ 4 Their notions of the nature of virtue and 
vice are indefiuite and obfcure. Thofe fligrant 
sins again {t which natural. confcience lifts its 
voice in every Country, are condemned, it is true— 
and thofe virtues of which it approves, are com- 
monly considered honorable, and men exhorted to 
practife them. But Chinefe philofophers and 
metaphysicians have explained and refined, ull 
they have refined away virtue and vice, to MERE 
RELATIVE Ti!RMS—made man his own end—his 
prince and parents, his god— he laws of his coun- 
try, the (tandard of his actions-Land incere ft, in 
fome fhape or another, his only motive im doing 
yood, and in avoiding evil. Moralitts and pric fts 
have erred ina rather different manner.— Over- 
looking the grand foundations and effentials of 
virtue in gencral, they drive on fome particular 
one, to fuch extravagant lengths, ag that it no long. 
er appears to be a virtue, bytan OPPRESSIVE, BUR= 
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DENSOME, IMPRACTICABLE CONDITION OF SOMS 
PRESENT Good. The cffence of vice is fuppofed 
to consift chiefly in opposing, or diffenting. from, 
the ancients, and its malignity, in the injury ir 
dyes to individuals and societies. 

5. Their high and unlimited veneration for 
their facred fages, whom (as above ncticed). they 
considtr neceffury to God; yea, fometimes equal 
with him,—conilitutes a great obftacle to the 
Gofpel; as they consider the circumftances of 
our bleffed Lord’s life and death, as not only un- 
worthy of a wife and good map, but rather as the 
proper awards of divine juftice for perfonal or re- 
Jative crimes. This, at fir(t -ight of the Gofpels, 
orat firft hearing the hiftory of Chrift’s Life,— 
is, I believe, not an uncommon impreffion among 
them. . Thus, while ‘* he was wounded for our 
tranfgreflions, and bruifed for our iniquittes, we 
sinful mortals, in the height of our ignorance, es- 
teem him to have been juDIcraLLy fmitten of 
God and afflicted ’’—How ftrikingly is this ful- 
filled among the Chinefe!—They praife Confucius 
in language and terms similar to thefe with which 
we sing the praifes of the eternal God, the Crea-- 
tor of the ends of the earth! To fet forth Chriff, 
the only begotren of the Father, among fuch a 
people, as cRUucTFieD, and yet the hope of a lof 
world—as Lord of life, death, and eternity, to 
whom even their fages muft bow down and be 
indebted for their falvation,—is a moft gating 
and unwelcome fubj ct. ‘It is fookfhnefs to 
them.’—-It is therefore abfolurely nec flary, be- 
fore this natton can be truly virtuous and happy, 
that its veneration for, ancient names be deftroy- 
el, or at leaft greatly weakened ; for the names, 
ckamples, and writings of the wile men of former 
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days, are considered the only fandtions. of virtue, 
and the infallible ftandards by which opinions, and 
vices, are to be tried. But this will be a moft 
delicate, dificult, and tedious operation. It will 
require a very full underftanding of the real ftate 
of the quettion, of waar is to be cond: MNeD, 
and what to be coMMeNDED In them—and the 
reafons for and againft them. To reject thefe in 
the lump, would. be to condemn much of what 
our own fyftem acknowledges, commends, and cn 
Joins; to fhrink entirely from the tafk of thew- 

ing wherein they have been the means, or occa- 
sions, of keeping the people in ignorance, idola- 
try, and vice, would be unworthy of thofe who 
havea revelation from God, and an eternity laid 
open before them. Srill, the work will be diffi- 
cult— none ought to attempt it without a com- 
perent acquaintance with theakloyical feience, and 
with the Chinefe clafical books.—And tf any 

thing fhould ever be written with this view, i 
ought to be inthe firtt ftyle of language. A fail- 
ure would -be for a time, very prejudicial to the 
caufe of truth—while a fuccefsful effort would 
prove of the greate ft poflible fervice. 

6. The Chinefe are taught to think themfelves 
fuperior to all other peaple. A certain contemp- 
tuous feeling towards foreigners, runs through 
the books of Confucius and Mencius; it feems to 
have actuated their minds; and influenced their 
language. © Foreigner’? feldom occurs in either 
ancient or modern ‘Chueh writings, without be- 
ing joined by fome difrefpecttul epithet, implying 
or expreffing, fomething about the ignorance, bru- 
tality, barbarifm, obiiaacs, and. meannels of 
other nations; tnd their abliganions boy. Ofte emnee 
pendence upon, China. This feeling is fludion fly 
cherifhed by the Government, and. manifeitsd ua 
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all its tranfactions with ftrangers. Now, for a 
people thus elevated, im their own conceptions, 
by nature, and civilization, and wealth,—to receive 
fuch a religion as the Gofpel of J fus from ftran- 
vers whom they defpife and look down upon,— 
ftrikes directly at the root of their mational pride, 
Againtt this the Gofpel has to work its way into 
China. 

4. The Chinefe have generally a high idea of 
the chiracter of a TeacheR.---They think he 
fhould be grave, referved, dignified, perfect; and 
held in honer by the Government ana people. 
This may, it is true, ultimately turd to the ad- 
vantage ot the Golp |; but at firft there is reafon 
to fear its operation wil be burttul; for, the “hue 
mility with which the meffengers of Chrift fhould 
be clothed’”’---their “ condcic nding to men of 
low eftite,’---cheir ‘ preaching the Gofpel’ ro 
the poor,’?---their “ teaching in the market placcs, 
and from houfe to houle,”---in fhorr, their being 
without fecular dignity and eclat,---are consider- 
ed ill be- fitting the rank of teachers. While this 
fhews the neceffity of a circum{pect and dign fied 
behaviour, in thofe who preach the Gofp: | to the 
Chincfe, it likewis points out the propricty of not 
eniploving very young men in that work, unlefs 
they be under the dire€tion of fome elder laborers. 
The Chinefe are perhaps, more accuftomed to or- 
der and fubordtnition in the different ranks of 
fociety, than any other people: the idea of a 
community in which all the members have equal 
authority, does nor fo much as exift among them, 
How far this. deferves the consideration of Mis- 
sionary Societies, and bodies of. men laboring for 
the conversion of China, may indeed, be a ques: 
tion with many. Bue that it deferves very fer 
riows attention, at firft, is with the writer beyond 
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a doubt. Some well organized fyftem of order 
and ecclesiaftical polity fhould be fixed upon by 
thofe focieties that attempt the work; otherwife, 
there ts-a danger that a community without laws, 
or where each one’s will is the law, will fall inca 
difrefpect, and the dignity of character that thouli 
attach to the teacher of relizion, be loft. 

8. Whenthe truths of chriftiamtry are propofed 
to this people, they attempt to find in their own 
f\ ftom fomething similar. T have feem a aman for 
many fucceflive months, fpend a considerable por- 
tion of time, in trying to find in their claffical 
books, fomething like the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, the immortality of the foul, and the refur- 
rection. The ingenuity of the learned in forcing 
refemblances of this fort on one bcfore he is 
aware, is fuch as to require him to be conftantly 
on his guard, that he may not make conceffions 
derogatory to the Gofpel. It is very true, that 
we fhould avail ourfelves of the aid of evéry gaod 
fentiment which we find exifting among the hea- 
then---not to do fo would be difhonorable to the 
goodnefs of God, who has tor wife purpofes, 
maintained them in the moft depraved heathen 
nations, from the beginning; but it is equally 
true that great Caution.is necessary in admitting 
in fall, the explanations even of moral duty, given 
i pagan writings-- how much more in bringing in 
their philofophical opinions to the aid of the Gos- 
pel. The example of Origen of Alexandria, and of 
Tertullian in Africa, ftands to this day »s our bea- 
con.in fuch cafes. Thefe eminent Fathers in- 
deed, differed widely in wHat they took from the 
Heathens Origen borrowing endlefs {peculations 
from them, which led to alleporize away the ge- 
nuine fenfe of Scripture; while Tertullian ftood 
forth as the champion of Monafticif{m, and pleaded — 
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for the introduftion into the Church of Chrift, of 
mortifications pradifed by pagans for ages befores. 
So unwilling are the Chinefe to wallow them- 
felves to be fur paffed, or that any other people 
poffcfs that of Shieh they cannot boaft,---that 
they fancy refemblanees where there are none, 
ad, fafter diving in vain to find them, they {Hil 
nape that f hevhere are, and that if there thould 
hoppen be none, they are of no importance, of — 
co Sala have been there. Even thofe 
améngethem who Tove the Gofpel, need to “be 
corefuily wa:ched over, lealt their former opinions 
nes ot warp their jud gment, and lead them to’ 
mix the truth of God with the mere dictates of 
payan wifdom, 2t- 
Thefe hints are offered, not with a view to dis- 
courage attempts for the converston of the Chi- 
nefe, but rather to fhew the naiure of the work to 
be done, with the obftacles to be removed; and 
to produce in all who are aétually engaged in the 
work, ajuft conviction of the imporrance of feck- 
ing competent qual: fications for the arduous fer- 
vice; and of imprcfling on the venerable body of 
men with whom the writer is connected, the neo 
ceffity of turnifhing their Chinefe Miffions with 
an ad«quate number of la borers, endowed with 
various talents; fo that no part of the pagan fys- 
tem may remain unfhaken, and none of the means 
enjoined by our Lord and: Saviour, left uncm- 
ployed. It is obvious that DIVISION OF LABOR, 
aad CONCENTRATED. exXéRTION, are effential to 
the accomplifhment of any thing that will be of 
real and permanent fervice to the boft interetts of. 
mankind, Hurried efforts, and works exccuted 
without due leifure and « bility, will not abide the 
» twcft of future apes. 
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